
I.ilu* most playw i ights, 
SJtak<^peatc aimed at 
suuvss. Mr tried to 
wj lit }i in. I'ul his stage 
triumphs have lived on while those of other 
turn were soon forgotten, 'This is because 
Shakespeare w«h aide to give loim to the eter- 
nal pioblems at the heart of man's nature, 
Thus Hamlet is many men, ami to each gen- 
eration he brings new significance. In his char- 
after we see the everlasting conflict between 
good and evil that each of us must late. Ham- 
let, then, is far more than a man who kills his 
stepiathei lor revenge. Each of 11s can think 
of him as the mirror in which is registered his 
own naked soul. 
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1NTH0150CTT01ST TO 

Romeo and Juliet 

SET 

MARK VAN BOREN 

W hsn Joliet learns that Borneo has killed Tybalt she cries 
out that be is u beautiful tyrant* a fiend angelical, a 
dove-feathered raven, a wolfish lamb, a damned saint, an hon- 
orable villain- This echoes Romeo’s cutesy upon the occasion 
of Tybalt’s first brawl In the streets of Verona: brawling love, 
loving hate, heavy lightness* serious vanity* chaos of forms, 
feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health, still- 
waking sleep — 'Romeo had feasted his tongue upon such 
opposites, much in the manner of Lucrccc when wanton mod- 
esty, lifeless life, and cold fire were the only terms that could 
express her mind's disorder. Of Romeo’s lines, says Dr. John- 
son, "neither the sense nor the occasion is very evident. He is 
not yet in love 'with an enemy, and to love one and hate an- 
other is no such uncommon state as can deserve all this toil 
of antithesis/’ And of the pathetic strains in Romeo and Ju- 
liet generally Dr. Johnson adds that they “are always pol- 
luted with some unexpected depravations. His persons, how- 
ever distressed, have a conceit left them in their misery, a 
mi scrahle conceit /* 

Romeo and Juliet, , In other words, is still a youtntul play; 
its author, no less than its hero and heroine, is furiously'' lit- 
erary. Ho has written at last a tragedy which is crowded with 
life, and which will become one of the best-known stories' in 
the world; but it is crowded at the same time, with clever- 
nesses, it keeps the- odor of ink. Images of poison and the 
gray© are common throughout the dialogue, and they fit the 
fabler -The 'frame -of the author’s mind Is equally fitted* how- 

S 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 
ever, by a literary imagery. There is much about words', 
books, and reading; as indeed there is in Hamlet , but with 
a difference. The servant who delivers Capuloi’s invitations 
to the feast cannot distinguish the names on his list, and must 
have Romeo’s help (i, ii). Lady Capulet commands Juliet to 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen; . . . 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover. 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover. fi, iiil 

Romeo’s first kiss to Juliet, she remarks, is given “by th*i 
book” (i, v). Love can suggest to Romeo (a, ii) the way of 
schoolboys with their books. Mercutio with his last breath 
accuses Tybalt of fighting by “the book of arithmetic” (nr, i). 
Juliet, continuing in her rage against Romeo because ho has 
killed her cousin, demands to know: 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 

So fairly bound? [m, ii] 

And words seem to be tangible things. Romeo wishes his 
name were written down so that he could tear it (n, ii) ; when 
the Nurse tells him how Juliet has cried out upon his name 
it is to him 

As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murder her. tin, iiij 

And the lovers take eloquent turns (not, ii, iff) at playing va- 
riations on “that word ‘banished,’ ” which can “mangle” them 
and is indeed but “death mis-term’d.” 

Even the wit of Romeo and his friends — or, as Dr. Johnson 
puts it, “the airy sprightliness” of their “juvenile elegance”— 
has a somewhat printed sound. When Romeo, going to the 
ball, wants to say that the burden of his passion for Rosaline 
weighs him down and makes him less wanton than his friends 
he resorts once again to the literary idiom: 

For I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase. [i, iv] 

Not that the wit of these young gentlemen is poor. It is 
Shakespeare's best thus far, and it is as brisk as early ■mnwiinp ; 
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the playful youths are very knowing and proud, and speak 
always — until the sudden moment when lightness goes out of 
the play like a lamp — as if there were no language but that of 
sunrise and spring wind. 

Lightness goes out suddenly with the death of Mcrcutio. 
Yet everything is sudden hi this play. Its speed in as greut as 
that of Macbelh, though it carries no such weight of tragedy. 
The impudence of the lovers for each olhor and the brevity of 
their lovo arc answered everywhere: by Juliet's complaint at 
the un wieldly slowness with which the Nurse returns from 
JTlumeo, by Capulot’s testiness an he rushes the preparations 
for the wedding, by the celerity of the cutusLophc ouce its 
fuse lias keen Ulid. 

It is a tragedy in which the catastrophe is everything ami 
so must be. both sudden and si uprising. Death is not antici- 
pated by as much as anticipates the cuds of Shakespeare’s 
major tragedies: that u; Lo say, by all that has been said or 
done. A lew premonitions are planted. The Prologue warns 
us that tile lovers tiro star-ci oss'd, misadveniur’d, and deuth- 
mark’d. ftomeo’s mind misgives him as he arrives at Cupulet’s 
feast, and he imagines 

Some consequence yet hanging in the stars. Li, iv] 

Juliet’s couplet when she learns her lover’s name. 

My only love sprung irom my only luitol 

Too early seen unknown, and known too late! \i, v] 

and her experience of second sight ns Romeo descends from 
her chamber: 

O Gotl, 1 have an ill-divining soul! 

Meth inks 1 sou thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in tho bottom of a tomb [in, v] 

are there to light tho way towards a woeful conclusion. And 
Friur liauronee’s moral is clearly underlined: 

These violent delights have violont ends, 

And in their triumph die, like fire and powder. 

Which as they kiss consume. [», vi] 

But such things are significantly few, and they are external to 
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the principal tragic effect, which is that of a lightning flash 

against the night. 

Night is the medium through which the play is felt and in 
which the lovers are most at home — night, together with cer- 
tain fires that blaze in its depths for contrast and romance. 
Romeo and Juliet maintains a brilliant shutter-movement ot 
black and white, of cloud and lightning, of midnight and 
morning. We first hear of Romeo as one who cherishes the 
torch of his love for Rosaline in “an artificial night” of liis 
own making; he pens himself in his chamber, “locks fair day- 
light out,” and is for having the world “black and portentous” 
(i, i). If day is life, as Friar Laurence says it is, then life is 
for Romeo the enemy of love, which can exist in its purity 
only by itself, in the little death of a private darkness. Hidden 
in that darkness it can shine for the knowing lover with a 
brightness unknown to comets, stars, and suns. When he first 
sees Juliet he exclaims: 

O, she doth teach the torches to bum bright! 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 

As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. fi, v] 

“Blind is his love and best befits the dark,” jests Benvolio 
(n, i) as he searches with Mercutio for Romeo in Capulet’s 
garden; but Benvolio does not understand the power that 
illuminates his friend’s progress. In the next scene, standing 
with Borneo under the balcony, we reach the lighted goal. 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. . . . 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars. 

As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night, 

Juliet and love are Romeo’s life, and there is no light but they, 
Juliet may be disquieted by the thought of so much haste: 

It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too sudden. 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can sav it lightens. 
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But Romeo can only cry, “O blessed, blessed night!” There 
follows a scene in which Friar Laurence salutes and blesses 
the morning. Yet his voice does not obliterate our memory of 
many good-nights the lovers hud called to each other, and it is 
soon (in, v) Juliet's turn to bless the night that she and 
Romeo have had with each other. She cannot admit that day 
is coming. Dawn is some mistake, “some meteor.” Day, if it is 
indeed here, will be as death. An d when the Nurse convinces 
her that darkness is done shu sighs: 

Then, window. Sot day in, and let Me out. 

For her tot: love has become She only light; something that 
shines with its own strength and iron? its own source, and 
needs (right that it may be known. "O comfort-killing Night, 
image ol hell!” Luorece had wailed. Rut night is comiort here, 
and day — when kinsmen fight, when unwelcome weddings 
are cclebialed, when families wake up to find their daughters 
dead — is the image of distress. “O day! O day! O day! O hate- 
ful day!” howls the Nurse when she finds Juliet stretched out 
on her bed. She means a particular day, but she lias described 
all days for the rleath-mark'd lovers. It is perhaps their trag- 
edy that they have been moved to detest day, life, and sun. 

Ai any rate their career derives its brilliance from the con- 
trast we are made to feel between their notion of day and 
night and the normal thought about such things. Normality 
is their foe, as it is at last their nemesis; the artificial night of 
Juliet’s feigned death becomes the long night of common 
death in which no private planets shine. The word normality 
carries hero no moral meaning. It has to do merely with no- 
tions al>out love and life; the lovers’ notion being pathetically 
distinguished from those of oilier persons who are not in love 
and so consider themselves realistic or practical. One of the 
reasons for the fame of Romeo and Juliet is that it has so 
completely and clearly isolated the experience of romantic 
love. It has let such love speak for itself; and not alone in the 
celebrated wooing scones, where the hero and heroine express 
themselves with a piercing directness, but indirectly also, and 
possibly with still greater power, in the whole play in so far 
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as the whole play Is built to be their foil. Their deep interest 
for us lies in their being alone in a world which does not un- 
derstand them; and Shakespeare has devoted muoh attention 
to that world. 

Its inhabitants talk only of love. The play is saturated with 
the subject. Yet there is always a wide difference between 
what the protagonists intend by the term and what Is in- 
tended by others. The beginning dialogue by Sampson and 
Gregory, servants, is pornographic on the low level of puns 
about maidenheads, of horse-humor and hired-man wit. Mer- 
cutio will be more indecent (n, i, iv) on the higher level of n 
gentleman’s cynicism. Mercutio does not believe iu love, as 
perhaps the servants clumsily do; he believes only iu sex, end 
bis excellent mind has sharpened the distinction to a wry 
dirty point. He drives hard against the sentiment that has 
softened his friend and rendered him unfit for the society of 
young men who really know the world. When Romeo with an 
effort matches one of his witticisms he is delighted: 

Now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo, now art thou wlmt 
thou art, by art as well as by nature. [u, ivl 

He thinks that Romeo has returned to the world of artful wit, 
by which he means cynical wit; he does not know that Romeo 
is still "dead” and "fishified," and that he himself will soon bo 
mortally wounded under the arm of his friend — who, bemuse 
love has stupefied him, will be capable of speaking the inane 
line, “I thought all for the best” (m, i) . Romeo so far remem 
bera the code of his class as to admit for a moment that love 
has shade him "effeminate.” Mercutio would have applauded 
this, but he has been carried out to becomo worms’ meat and 
Romeo will have the rest of the play to himself as far as his 
friends and contemporaries are concerned. There will be no 
one about him henceforth who can crack sentences like whips 
or set the hound of his fancy on the magic scent of Oueen 
Mab. V 

The older generation is another matter. Romeo end Juliet 
will have them with them to the end, and will be sadly misun- 
derstrtnr? by them. The Capulets hold still another view of 
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love- Tlieir interest is in “good” marriages, in seusiblo choices. 
They are match-makers, and believe they know best how their 
daughter should bo put to bed. This also is cynicism, though 
it be wilhout pornography; at least the young heart of Juliet 
sees it so. Her father finds her sighs and tears merely ridicu- 
lous: “Evermore show’ring?” She is “a wretched puling fool, a 
whining mammet,” a silly girl who does not know what is 
good for her. Capuiet is Shakespeare's first portrait in a long 
gallery of fussy, tetchy, stubborn, wnteachable old men: the 
Duke of York in Richard ii, Polonies, Lafeu, Menenius. He 
is tart-tongued, breathy, wordy, pungent, and speaks with a 
naturalness unknown in Shakespeare's plays before tins, a 
naturalness consisting in a perfect harmony between his 
pleasing aud its rhythms 

How how, how how, chop -logic! Wliai fs this? 

“Proud,” and “1 thank you,” and “I thank you not;” 

And yet “not proud.” Mistress minion, you. 

Thank me no thanking?;, nor proud me no piouds. 

But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next. 

To go witii Paris to Saint Peter’s Cluuch, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. [no, v] 

Wc heai his voice in everything he says, as when for instance 
the Nurse has told him to go to bod lest he be sick tomorrow 
from so much worry about the wedding, and he argues; 

No, not a whit! What! I have watch’d ere now 

All night for lessor cause, and ne’er been sick. [iv, ivl 

His speaking role has groat reality, along with an abrasive 
force which takes the temper mil of Juliet's tongue. 

The Nurse, a member of the same generation, and in Juliet's 
crisis as much her enemy as either parent is, for she too urges 
the marriage with Paris (in, v), adds to practicality a certain 
prurient interest in love -business, the details of which she 
mumbles toothlessly, reminiscently, with the indecency of age. 
Her famous speech concerning Juliet’s age (x, ili), which still 
exceeds the speeches of Capuiet in the virtue of dramatic 
naturalness, runs on so long in spite of Lady Capulet's at- 
tempts to stop it because she has become fascinated with the 
memory of her husband's broad jest: 
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And since that lime it is eleven years; 

For then she could stand high-lone; nay, by the 
rood. 

She could have run and waddled nil about; 

For even the day befoio, she broke her brow; 

And then my husband — Cod bo with ills soull 
'A was a merry man — took up the child. 

“Yea,” quoth he, “dost thou lall upon thy faro? 
Thou wut fall backward when thou lias! morn wil; 
Wilt thou not, jule?” and, by my holickunc. 

The pretty wretch left crying and said, "Ay.” 

To see, now, how a jest shall conic about! 

1 warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should forget it. "Wilt them not, JuloP” 
quoth he; 

And, pretty fool, it stinted and said, "Ay." 
lady cafttlet. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace. 
nurse. Yes, madam; yet 1 cannot choose but laugh. 

To think it should leave crying and say, “Ay.” 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon it brow 
A bump os big as a young cockerel’s stone; 

A perilous knock; and i( cried bitterly. 

"Yea,” quoth my husband, "fall’st upon thy face? 
Thou wut fall backward when thou comcst to age; 
Wilt thou not, Jule?” It stinted and said, “Ay. 

The Nurse's delight in the reminiscence is among other things 
lickerish, which the delight of Romeo and Juliet in their love 
never is, any more than it is prudent like the Capuleis, or 
pornographic like Mercutio. Their delight is solemn, their be- 
havior holy, and nothing is more natural than that in their 
first dialogue (z, v) there should be talk of palmers, pilgrims, 
saints, and prayers. 

It is of course another kind of holiness than that which ap- 
pears in Friar Laurence, who nevertheless takes his own part 
in the endless conversation which the play weaves about the 
theme of love. The imagery of his first speech is by no acci- 
dent erotics 

X must up-fill this osier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 

The earth, that’s nature's mother, is her tomb; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb; 
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And from lier womb childien of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find. In, lii] 

The Flint 1 is closer to the lovers in sympathy than any othoi 
person of the play. Yet this language is as alien to thoii mood 
as that of Capulet or the Nurse; or as Borneo's recent agitation 
over .Rosaline is to his ecstasy with Juliet. The lovers arc 
alone. Their condition is unique. Only by the audience is ii 
understood. 

Few other plays, even by Shakespeare, engage the audi- 
ence so intimately. The hearts of the hearers, surrendered 
oaily, a«\j handled with the greatest care until the end, and 
with the greatest human respect. No distinction of Shake- 
speare is so lend to define as this dial inciion of his which 
consists of knowing i’ite specie tor through and through, and 
of valuing what is ihcie. The author of Romeo and Juliet 
watches us as affectionately as he watches his hero and hero- 
ine-; nr) sooner has he hurt our feelings than ho has saved 
them, no sooner are wo ou? raged than wo ate healed. The 
author of King s , cur will work to the same end on a grander 
scale. Here he works lyrically, through our sentiments, which 
he keeps in trust. Capulet is an old fool, hut we can pity him 
when the ial.se death of Juliet strikes him dumb at last. As 
for that false death, onr lining in on the secret does not pre- 
vent us from luring touched by it, or from needing the relief 
which the musicians stand by to give. Five short words at 
Juliet’s bier — “O my lovel my wife!”-— make up for all of 
Romeo’s young errors. Juliet’s appeal alter her father has 
stormed out of the room; 

Is there no pity silting In the clouds, 

Thai seiii into the bottom of my grief? [m, v] 

is not to the outer world, it is to us. The tension of the entire 
play, while we await Iho kiss of lire and powder which will 
consume its most precious persons, is maintained at an endur- 
able point by the simplicity with which sorrow is made lyric. 
Even the conceits of Romeo and Juliet sound like things that 
they and they alone would say, for we know their fancies to 
be on fire, and we have been close to the flame. Tolstoy, wish- 
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ing to deny Shakespeare’s supposed “talent for depicting char- 
acter,” said it was nothing but a knack with the emotions. 
“However unnatural the positions may be in which lie places 
his characters, however improper to them the language which 
he makes them speak, however featureless they are, the very 
play of emotion, its increase, and alteration, and the combina- 
tion of many contrary feelings, as expressed correctly and 
powerfully in some of Shakespeare’s scenes, and hi the play 
of good actors, evokes even, if only for a time, sympathy with 
the persons represented.” Shakespeare, in other words, was 
merely a great poet with a correct and powerful uncle* Stand- 
ing of the surrendered heart, the listening mind; it is the audi- 
ence, whom he spares nothing yet handles gently, that ho 
makes over in his own image. Which of the two things ho 
does, creates characters or creates comprehended oi charuo 
ter, may not ultimately matter. At least it is clear that one 
who has witnessed Romeo and Juliet- has been taken apmf and 
put together again; has been strangely yet normally moved; 
has learned a variety of good things about liimself; and lias 
been steadily happy in the knowledge. 



The Story of the Play 


ACT If 

Tins Verowksk houses of Montague and Capulet have had a 
feud of long standing, which has brought about continued 
street-brawls between returnees of the lumiiies, from the high- 
est relatives to the lowest servants. The old Capulct gives a 
least to which all his friends are bidden. Naturally the Mon- 
tagues are not included in the fist. But Borneo, the heir of the 
latter house, is persuaded to don a mask nnd present himself 
at the festivities, in order to catch a glimpse of Rosaline, a 
flame of his. Romeo, however, has scant eyes for Rosaline; he 
discovers smother young girl whose beauty and grace set his 
heart beating ns it never beat before, lie inquires her name 
and is dismayed to learn that she is Juliet, the heiress of the 
Capulels. Meanwhile Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulct, dis- 
covers the identify of Romeo, and is barely dissuaded by old 
Capulct — whose hospitality overrides his anger — from draw- 
ing upon the Montague. 

ACT a 

Juliet has likewise discovered the name of the handsome 
young stranger, who carried off her affections by storm at the 
banquet. Melancholy and lovelorn, she repairs to her balcony, 
and there confides to the moon and stars the secret of her 
heart. But it happens that Romeo is underneath the balcony 
and hoars her confess her love for him. Overjoyed, he reveals 
his presence, and the maiden is constrained to make a further 
vowal. The lovers resolve on a speedy and secret marriage, 
which is brought to pass the vciy next day in the cell of Friar 
Laurence, a friend of Romeo's. 

13 
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act in 

On the day of the wedding two of Romeo's friends, Bon- 
volio and Mercutio, while walking through the streets of 
Verona, are accosted by Tybalt, who is seeking an encounter 
with Romeo because of the latter’s presence at the Capuk-ts' 
during the feast. A quarrel ensues, and at its height Romeo 
appears. Tybalt rails at him, but Romeo answers softly, tor 
he is just returned from his wedding and the Capuleta am no 
longer so hateful in his eyes. The others, however, cannot 
understand his weakness, and Mercutio, exasperated, tight}. 
Tybalt in his stead. Mercutio is slain. Romeo, to just ven- 
geance, then turns upon and slays T/ball. By a Mandate of 
the Prince of Verona, Romeo is banished. He ikes the land, 
leaving Juliet the weeping bride of one night. 

Juliet’s father, knowing nothing of her secret nuptials, is 
resolved to wed her to her kinsman the young Paris. 

ACT IV 

In her despair Juliet consults tho friendly Friar Laurence, 
who advises her to appear to consent to a marriage with 
Paris, but on her nuptial mom to drink a potion which the 
Friar prepares for her. This will give her, he says, the sem- 
blance of death; she will be laid away in the burial vault, and 
Romeo will be sent for to rescue her. She takes the drug as 
the Friar directs and her parents, heartbroken, believe her 
dead and consign her to the tomb. 

ACT V 

Bad news travels more swiftly than good. Before the Friar 
has had the opportunity to notify Romeo of the sham death, 
other messengers advise him that Juliet is really no more. 
Romeo, frantic with grief, procures a deadly poison and goes 
to Juliet’s tomb to die beside his wife. At the door of tho 
tomb he meets Paris, who forces him to fight. Paris is slain. 
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Romeo enters the tomb, drinks the poison, and breathes his 
last. A few moments later Juliet awakes from her trance, sees 
her lover’s dead body and learns the truth from Friar Lau- 
rence, who has but now arrived at the tomb. She seizes 
Romeo’s dagger and kills herself. The double tragedy so af- 
fects the heads of the houses of Capulel and Montague that 
they become reconciled as through a bloody sacrifice. 

j|. Waxekjr McSpadden 
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Romeo mid. Jnlici 
inks JProioz'ne 


"Enter Cjkorus.] 

Catenas. Two households* bofh fdtfcc iu cKg: >/£y. 

In fair Verona, where we (ay our scene. 

From ancient grudge break to now Tvmlfrfy, 

Where civil blood makes civil bands unclean* 
From forth, the fatal loins of these two Coes 
A pair of star-cross J d lovers lake their iJtoj 
Whose mis adventured piteous overthrows 

33o witli their death bury their parents' sir He. 

The fearful passage of their denth-njurkYi love , 

And the continuance of l heir parents* rage. 

Which, but their children's end, nought could iteuKAv* 
Is now the two hours* traffic of our stage; 

The which if you with patient ours attend. 

What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend. 



Scjsme — Verona; Mantioa. 


ACT i 


f§ Oili 
ITiSliii/T Si vifrtXt 

Ca'i 


wjs il Vktkqna. A public pfa'c&u 

t *ind Ci^oonv, o/ t.h& for.rss of 
ii", vjUtk {*tfv>rdff mb’. LutcliersSl 


cawwi'. Cnogo/y, on my word, ve'li aoi carry coals. 
oimooivx. Uo, tuv Ujw* we sfrov 11 ;} bo colllo-s. 

OiMwpsodt. 1 sj>oan, r» t we bn in rhi^or, we’ll draw. 

onecon t. tvyu, while yum 'ivo, chav/ yum nock out o' the collar. 

iu wMOjj. I cl like tjually, being moved. 

aiuaorv.v. lCul Jl'toii ?n‘i not <qwe«dy moved m ufcriUro. 

oa ViMsoN. A dog of Jhe bowse of Montague moves mo. 

Vo -novo is to wl Jr , and to be valiant Is fo stand: 
therefore, if thou art moved, Jhou rurm'st away. 
ca.mw;;om, A dog of that bowse nhulJ move me to stand: I will 
take fclw wnh ot :my man or maid of Montague’s. 
oaeoo.iv. That shows thee a weak clave; for the weakest goes 
to the. wall. 

Sampson. Tin true; and therefore women, feeing the weaker 
vessels, are ever thrust to die wall: therefore f will push 
Montague's men from tine v/ail and tiurusi fate maids to the 

Willi. 


GREGORY. The quarrel is between our masters and us their 
men. 

SAM.PI30N. Tis rill one, I will show myself a tyrant: when I 
have fought with the men, 1 will fee cruel with the maids; 
I will cut o if their beads. 

Gregory. The heads of the maids? 

Sampson. Aye, the heads of the maids, or their maidenheads; 

Inke it in what sense thou wilt. 

Gregory. They must take it in sense that feel it. 
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20 ROMEO AND JULIET [Act l 

sampson. Me they shall feel wliile 1 am able lo stand: and ’Us 
known I am a pretty piece of flesh. 

Gregory. ’Tis well thou art not fish; if thou hadst, thou h.vht 
been poor John. Draw thy tool; here comes two of the house 
of Montagues. 

Enter abraham and Balthasar.] 

Sampson. My naked weapon is out: quarrel; 1 will back ih«o. 
Gregory. Howl turn thy back and run? 

Sampson. Fear me not. 

GREGORY: No, marry; I fear thee! 

Sampson. Let us take the law of our sides; let them ho."ht. 
GREGORY. I will frown as I pass by, and let them Luke il tin 
they list. 

Sampson. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at them; 

which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it. 
abraham. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

SAMPSON. I do bite my thumb, sir. 
abraham. Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 

Sampson. [Aside to Gregory] Is the Jaw of our side, if I say 
aye? 

GREGORY. No. 

Sampson. No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir; but I 
bite my thumb, sir. 

GREGORY. Do you quarrel, sir? 
abraham, Quarrel, sir! no, sir. 

Sampson. But if you do, sir, I am for you: I serve as good a 
man as you. 
abraham. No better. 

SAMPSON. Well, sir. 

Enter benvolio.] 

Gregory. [Aside to Sampson] Say “better’ : here comes one of 
my master’s kinsmen. 

Sampson. Yes, better, sir. 

Abraham. You lie. 

Sampson. Draw, if you be men. Gregory, remember thy swash - 

bIow * [They fight 

benvouo. Part, fools! [Beating down their weapons . 

Pttt up your swords; you know not what you do. 
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Scene Z] ROMEO AND JULIET 
Enter tybalt.] 

Tybalt. Wiml, art thou drawn among those heartless hinds? 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. 
bjenvouo. I do hut keep the peace: put up thy sword. 

Or manage it to part these men with me. 
tybalt. What, drawn, and talk of peace 1 I hate the word, 

As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee; 

Have at thee, coward! [ They fight. 

Enter several of both houses, who join the fray; then 
enter ormw and s-eac s-ofvicejhd, with dubs .J 
jfmsT OFVrCiSju. Clubs, bills, and partisans! .strike! I>x3ul them 
down! 

Down with the Capjfletsf down with the Montagues! 

Enter old cavolet in hit! gown, and iviinr cai>'joet.J 
rAPu/jw. What noise is JhiaP Oi«Ai mw my long swoid, ho! 
la oy capolkt. A crutch, a crutch! why call you for » sword? 
cabolot. My sword, i say! Old Montague ia come. 

And flourishes his blade in spile o£ me. 

Enter old Montague and lady Montague.] 

Montague. Thou villain Capulel! — Hold me not, lot me go. 
lady montaodk. Thou shalt not stir one foot to seek a foe. 
Enter inuNCK esc alt fs, with his train. \ 
pjunck kscalus. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profanors of this neighbor-stained steel, — 

Will they not hoar? What, ho! you men, you beasts, 

Thai quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins. 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your rnistemper'd weapons to the ground. 

And hear the sentence of your moved prince. 

Three civil brawls, brod of an airy word. 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets. 

And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 

To wield old partisans, in hands as old, 

Canker’d with peace, to part your canker’d hate: 

If ever you disturb our streets again, 
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22 ROMEO AND JULIET 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time, all the rest depart away: 

You, Capulet, shall go along with me; 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon. 

To know our farther pleasure in this case. 

To old Free-town, our common judgment-place. 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

[Exeunt all but Montague, i.ady 

MONTAGUE, and BKMVOUO. 

Montague. Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach? 

Speak, nephew, were you by when it began? 
benvolio. Here were the servants of your adversary 
And yours dose fighting ere I did approach: 

I drew to part them: in the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared; 

Which, as he breathed defiance to my ears. 

He swung about his head, and cut the winds. 

Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him in scorn: 

While we were interchanging tlirusts and blows, 

Came more and more, and fought on part and part. 

Till the prince came, who parted either part. 
lady Montague. O, where is Romeo? saw you him to-day? 

Right glad I am he was not at this fray. 
benvolio. Madam, an hour before the worshipp’d sun 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the east, 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 

Where, underneath the grove of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the city's side, 

So early walking did I see your son: 

Towards him I made; but he was ware of mo. 

And stole into the covert of the wood: 

I, measuring his affections by my own. 

Which then most sought where most might not be found, 
Being one too many by my weary self. 

Pursued roy humor, not pursuing his, 

And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from me. 

Montague. Many a morning hath he there been seen. 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew. 
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Scene I] romeo and juliet 

Adding to clouds more clouds wiih his deep sighs. 

But all so soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away irom light steals homo my heavy son, 

And private in his chamber pens himself. 

Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out. 

And makes himself a a artificial night : 

Black and poi teutons must lids humor prove, 

Unless good counsel raay the ccuse remove. 
benvouo. My nobie nmole, do you know Uio cause? 
MONTAGUE. I neither know it nor can loam of him. 
nKNVOMO. Wave you r repo 'tuned biua hy any wiuaauP 
Montague. Both hy myself ami many ol her friends*; 

But he, his own afloetioui’ eomrsoilu/. 

Is to himself— -X will not say how true — 

But to himself so secret anti so close. 

So far from sounding and discovery. 

As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Ere he can spread las sweet leaves to ihe air. 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 

Gould we but learn from whence his sorrows grow. 

We would as willingly give cure as know. 

Enter noMKO.] 

benvosuo. See, where he comes: so please you step aside. 

I’ll know his grievance, or be much denied. 

Montague. I would thou wort so happy by thy stay. 

To hear true shrift. Conic, madam, let’s away. 

[Exeunt montaguk and lady, 
benvoi.to. Good morrow, cousin. 
homed. Is the day so young? 
bknvouo. But new stmek nine. 
homed. Aye rue I sad hours seem long. 

Was that my father that went hence so fast? 
bknvouo. It was. What sadness lengthens Romeo's hours? 
homeo. Not having that which, having, makes them short. 
bknvouo. In love? 

BOMKO. Out 
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BENVOLIO. Of love? 

ROMEO. Out of her favor, where I am in love. 
benvolio. Alas, that love, so gentle in his view. 
Should be so tyrannous and rough in proofl 
romeo. Alas, that love, whose view is muilled still. 
Should without eyes see pathways to his willl 
Where shall we dine? Oh me! What fray was here? 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 

Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love: 
Why, then, O brawling lovel O loving hate! 

O any thing, of nothing first create! 

O heavy lightness! serious vanity l 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, side health! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is! 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Dost thou not laugh? 
benvolio, No, coz, I rather weep. 
romeo. Good heart, at what? 
benvolio. At thy good heart’s oppression. 

Romeo. Why, such is love’s transgression. 

Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast; 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 
With more of thine: this love that thou hast shown 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs; 
Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears: 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall and a preserving sweet. 

Farewell, my coz. 
benvolio. Soft! I will go along: 

An if you leave me so, you dd me wrong. 
rqmeo. Tut, I have lost myself; I am not here; 

This is not Borneo^ he’s some other where, 
benvolio. Tell me in sadness, who is that you love? 
bomeo. What, shall I groan and tell theeP 
benvolio. Groan! why, no; 
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But sadly tell me who. 

B 0 MJ 50 . Bid a sick man in sadness moke his will: 

All. vvoid ill urged to one that is so ill! 
in sad-iess, cousin, 1 do love a woman. 
benvouo. i aim'd so near when I supposed yon loved. 
noMjso. A right good mark-man! And she’s fair 1 love. 
eknvooio. A right fair mark, fair cos, is soonest hit. 

ROMEO. Well, in that hit you miss: shell not he hit 
With Cupid’s arrow; she hath Diams wit. 

And hi strong prooi of chastity -veil n-an'd. 

From love’s weal childish. Low ahe lives unhu/m’d. 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 

Nor bide the uncmmLor of assailing eyes, 

No? opo lt« lap to sain! -seducing gold: 

O, she is rich in beauty, only poet 

That, when she dies, with beauty dies her stove. 

WRNVoi.io Then she hath sworn that she will silh Hvh chaste? 
komiso. She hath, and hi that sparing makes huge waste; 

Foi beauty, starved with her severity, 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity. 

She is too inir, too wise, wisely loo fair, 

To merit bliss by making me despair: 

She hath forsworn to lovo; and in that vow 
Do I live dead, that Jive to tell it now. 

BKwrvoiao. Be ruled by me, forget to think of iier. 

ROMEO. O, leach me how I should forget (o think. 
mknvolio. By giving libuity unto thine eyes; 

Fxamiue other beauties. 
noMKO. ’Tis the way 

To cull hers, exquisite, in question more: 

Those happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ brows. 

Being black, put ns in mind they hide the fair; 

Tie that is straokun blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost: 

Show me a mistress that is passing fair, 

What doth her beauty serve but as a note 
Whore I may read who pass’d that passing fair? 

Farewell: thou canst not teach me to forget. 
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benvolio. m pay that doctrine, or else die in debt. 

[Exeunt: 


Scene II — A street. 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant.] 
capulet. But Montague is bound as well as I, 

In penalty alike; and ’tis not hard, I think, 

For men so old as we to keep the peace. 
paws. Of honorable reckoning are you both; 

And pity ’tis you lived at odds so long. 

But now, my lord, what say you to my suit? 
capulet. But saying o'er what 3 have said before: 

My child is yet a stranger in the world; 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years: 

Let two more summers wither in their pride 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
paris. Younger than she are happy mothers made. 
capulet. And loo soon marr’d arc those so early rnado. 
The earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she, 

She is the hopeful lady of my earth: 

But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart; 

My will to her consent is hut a part; 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice. 

This night I hold an old accustom’d feast, 

Whereto I have invited many a guest, 

Such as I love; and you among the store. 

One more, most welcome, makes my number more. 
At my poor house look to behold this night 
Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light: 
Such comfort as do lusty young men feel 
When well-apparell’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even such delight 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house; hear all, all see. 

And like her most whose merit most shall be: 

Which on more View, of many mine beiner one 
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Scene 2\ romeo and juliet 
M ay stand In number, though in reckoning none. 

Come, go with me. Co, slrroh, trudge about 
Through fair Vorom; ftr»o! those persons out 
Whose names; ore written there, and to them say. 

My house and welcome on their pleasure stay. 

[Exeunt cafulet and Paris, 
servant. Find them out whose names arc wiltlen here! Il is 
writ Sen that fac shoemaker should niedd'e with his yard 
and the tailor with. Ms last, Jjo JSsher with his pencil and 
the print aff with Ms 'nets; but 1 am sent to find those 
persons whose names are here writ, mid cam never find what 
names the writing person hath here writ, f must to the 
learned, fa good Dime. 

Enter o envoi jo and tow so. j 

hwiwuu TuS, ninn, our lire 1'vi'ins out nnodior’s burning. 

One rtuiiA Is lessen'd by »w ellse/r nngiunh; 

Tom giddy, and bo holy by buckwiocl turning; 

Ore desperate nr ieff emus with another's languish: 
Take thou some new infect Jon to thy eye. 

And idle rank pn/soi* of iho old will die. 
tiomeo. Your plamtam-leaf Is excellent for I hat. 
tienvoo'o. For what, l pray theo? 
romeo. For your broken shin. 

HEWVOj.ro. Why, Borneo, art thou mad? 

romeo. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is; 

Shut up in prison, kepi without my food, 

Whip! and tormented and — God-den, good follow. 
sehvanv. God gi’ god-den. I pray, sir, can you read? 
noMi.o, Aye, mine own fortune in my misery. 
servant. Perhaps you have learned it without book: but, I 
pray, can. you rend any tiling you seo? 
homeo. Aye, If I know tire letters and the language. 
servant. Ye say honestly: rest you merry I 
noMEo. Stay, follow; I can read. [Reads. 

'Signinr Martino and his wife and daughters; County An- 
serine and his beauteous sisters; the lady widow of Vitruvio; 
Signior Placcntio and his lovely nieces; Mcrcutio and his 
brother Valentine; mine uncle Capulet, his wife, and daugh- 
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ters; my fair niece Rosaline; Li via; Si&nior Valentin and 1ns 
cousin Tybalt: Lucio and the lively Helena.' 

A fair assembly: whither should they come? 

SERVANT. Up. 

romeo. Whither? 
servant. To suppers to our house. 
romeo. Whose house? 
servant. My master’s. 

romeo, Indeed, I should have ask’d you that before. 
servant. Now I’ll tell you without asking: my muster :s the 
great rich Capulet; and if you be not ol the house c>{ Mon 
tagues, I pray, come and crush a cup of wine. Ih M yon 
merry I l Kwt . 

benvolio. At this same ancient feast of Capulcl’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so Invest, 

With all the admired beauties of Verona : 

Go thither, and with unattainted eye 
Compare her face with some that I shall show. 

And I will make thee think thy swan a crow. 
romeo. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to llrcs; 

And these, who, often drown’d, could never die, 
Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars! 

One fairer than my love! the all-seeing sun 
Ne'er saw her match since first the world begun. 
benvolio. Tut, you saw her fair, none else being by. 

Herself poised with herself in either eye: 

But in that crystal scales let there be weigh’d 
Your lady’s love against some other maid, 

That I will show you shining at this feast. 

And she shall scant show well that now seems best. 
romeo. ril go along, no such sight to be shown, 

But to rejoice in splendor of mine own. f Exeunt. 

Scene HI — A room in Capulet s house. 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse.] 

lady capulet. Nurse, where’s my daughter? call her forth to 
me. 
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Scene 31 romeo and jdliet 
nubs a. Now, by my maidenhead at twelve year old, 

I bade ht*i eoine. Whul, Iambi what, lady-bird!— 

God lorbidl — Whole's this girl? Whal, juliell 
Enter juxjirc.l 

Juliet. How now! who calls? 

Ktmsu. Your mother. 

JULIET, Madam, I am here, Whet is your will? 
law c\f*uLKT. This L't the macier. Nurse, give leave awhile. 
We most talk in sow ei : — nurse, come back again, 
f have "o noiol *,■ r’d mo, them's hem om oounrel. 

Thou bee w’sr my doughto! s oJ ?* (ireuy age. 

NtritsK:, Faith, "l can fell her , <go unto a» Lour. 

LADY She's i.ol f(H»r( uoll. 

witj'.sk. i’ll by louri- on ot my teodi, — 

And yot , to u*y Uvo be it spoken, f have but four,— 

She is not lovitccn. flow long is it now 
To Lemmas udo? 

r.Ai>Y oAfui.KT. A. Jen f night and odd days. 
rumsK. Even or o<Id, of nil days in the year. 

Come Liuomas-eve at night shall she bo fourteen. 

Susan find she — Cod rest all Christian souls! — 

Wore of an ago: well, Susan is wiih God; 

She was too good for me: — but, os I said. 

On Ltumn>as-ove uJ night shall she bo fourteen; 

That shall she, many; 1 remember it well. 

’T is since the oaitbqueke new eleven, years; 

And she was wean'd, — I never shall forget it— • 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day: 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug. 

Sitting in the sou under the dove-house wall; 

My lord and you were then at Mantua:— 

Nay, I do bear a brain: — but, as I said. 

When it did taste tho wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool. 

To see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug! 

Shake, quoth the dove house: 'twas no need, I trow. 

To bid mo trudge. 

And since that time it is eleven years; 
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For then she could stand high-lone; nay, by die rood, 

She could have run and waddled all al>out; 

And even the day before, she broke her brow: 

And then my husband,-— -God be with his souil 
A’ was a merry man — took up the child; 

*Yea,’ quoth he, ‘dost thou fall upon thy fuceP 
Thou wilt fall backward when thou hast more wit; 

Wilt thou not, JuleP* and, by my hotidame. 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said ‘Ayo.’ 

To see now how a jest shall come about! 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should forget it: "Wilt thou not, Julep’ quoth he; 
And, pretty fool, it stinted, and said ‘Ayo.’ 
lady capulet. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy peace., 
nurse. Yes, madam: yet I cannot choose but laugh. 

To think it should leave crying, and say ‘Aye’: 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockerel’s stone; 

A perilous knock; and it cried bitterly; 

‘Yea,’ quoth my husband, ‘fall’st upon thy face? 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou comesl to age; 

Wilt thou not, JuleP* it stinted, and said ‘Aye.’ 
jueiet. And stint thou too, I pray thee, nurse, say I. 
nurse. Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his grace! 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I nursed: 

An I might live to see thee manied once, 

I have my wish. 

lady capulet. Many, that ‘marry’ is the very theme 
I came to talk of. Tell me, daughter Juliet, 

How stands your disposition to be married? 
juliet. It is an honor that I dream not of. 
nurse. An honor! were not I thine only nurse, 

I would Say thou hadst suck’d wisdom from thy teat. 
lady capulet. Well, think of marriage now; younger than 
you 

Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 

Are made already mothers. By my count, 
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I was your mother much upon these years 
That you aro now a maid. Thus then in bilef; 

'[he valiant Paris seeks you for his love. 
nurse. A man, young lady! lady, such a man 
As all the world* — why, he’s a man of wax. 
lady cafulet. Verona's summer hath not such a Sower. 
nurse. Nay, he’s a flower; in faith, a very flower. 

LAD'S' cafuilet. What say you? can you love the gentleman? 
This night you shah behold irm at our feast; 

Road o’er the volume of young Pan's” face, 

Anti And delight writ there with bcaut/h pen; 

Er;. ambie every man Joel lineament, 

And sco how on a another lends coni oat; 

And wli ui obscured in Hus fair volume iin» 

Find written in the maigont of hit; oyos. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover. 

To bosmlTy him, only lacks a cover: 

The Ash lives in the sea; and 'Lis much pride 
For fair without the fair within to hide: 

That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory. 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden story; 

So shall you share all that ho doth possess. 

By having Iiim making yourself no less. 

NimM'O. No less! nay, bigger; women grow by men. 
lady oafuxet. Speak briefly, can you liko of Paris' lovoP 
Juliet. I'll look to like, if looking Hieing move: 

But no more drop will I endart mine eye 
Thun your consent gives strength to make it fly. 

Enter a sehvcnoman.] 

skrvumjman. Madam, the guests are come, supper served up, 
you culled, my young lady asked for, the nurse cursed in 
the panfry, and every tiling in extremity. I must heuco to 
wail; 1 beseech you, follow straight. 
lady caftjlkt. Wo follow thoe. [Exit skrvtncmcan.] Juliet, 
tho county stays. 

nurse. Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days. [Exeunt. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 

Scene IV — A street. 

Enter Romeo, Mercutio, Benvolio, with five or 
six other Maskers, and Touch-hearers.] 
romeo. What, shall this speech be spoke tor our excuse!' 

Or shall we on without apology? 
benvolio. The date is out of such prolixity: 

Well have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a scarl. 

Bearing a Tartar’s painted bow of lath. 

Scaring the ladies like a crow-keeper; 

Nor no without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance: 

But, let them measure us by what they will, 

We’ll measure them a measure, and bo gone. 
romeo. Give me a torch: I am not for tliis ambling; 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 
mercutio. Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dunce. 
romeo. Not I, believe me: you have dancing shoos 
With nimble soles: I have a soul of lead 
So stakes me to the ground, 1 cannot move. 
mercutio. You are a lover; borrow Cupid’s wings. 

And soar with them above a common bound. 
romeo. I am too sore enpierced with his shaft 
To soar with his light feathers, and so bound, 

I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: 

Under love’s heavy burthen do I sink. 
mercutio. And, to sink in it, should you hut then love; 

Too great oppression for a tender thing. 
romeo. Is love a tender thing? it is too rough, 

Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn. 
mercutio. If love be rough with you, bo rough with love; 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down. 

Give me a case to put my visage in: 

A visor for a visor! what care 1 

What curious eye doth quote deformities? 

Here are the beetle-brows shall blush for mo, 
benvolio. Come, knock and enter, and no sooner in 
But every man betake him to his legs. 
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Romeo. A torch for me: let wantons light of heart 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels; 

For I am p* overbad with a grandsire phrase; 

I'll bo a candle- bolder, and look on* 

The game was ne'er so fair, and I am done. 
meucutio. Tut, dun's tibc mouse, the constable's own word 
it thou int dun, w e'JI draw ihee from the l nire 
Of this sir- reverence love, wherein thou sticks* 

Up to the oars. Come, we bum daylight, ho. 

AOMrio. Nay, that's not an. 

MERCirrno. ) menu, sir, iu delay 
We waste our JjgliQs in vain, like lamps by day. 

Take out good meaning, lor o*u judgment sits 
Five Itiincu iu thul eue one*; in our Cvn wu«. 

BOMi'io. And we me »n« well, in going to this musk; 

But p tl« no wit to go. 

MMacnrio. Why, may o etc ask? 
humi^o. f drenmf a dieam lo-mghL 
mercutio. And so did L 
homed. Well, what was yours? 

MKiiCUTiOt That dreamers often lie. 

romko. In bod asleep, while they do dream things true. 

MKiU jutio. O, then, 1 see Queen Mub lialh been with you* 
She if; ihc fairies' midwife, arid she comes 
In shape no bigger than an again -stone 
On the forc-Gngcr of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep: 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spiuners* legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

Her traces, of the smallest spider's web; 

Her collars, of the moonshine's watery beams; 

Her whip, of cricket's bones; the lash, of film; 

Jfler wagoner, a small gray-coatcd gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Priekkl from the lazy finger of a maid: 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 
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Time out o' mind the fairies’ coachmokeis. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love; 

O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on eourTsics st might; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees; 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues. 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted arc; 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit; 

And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail 
Tickling a parson’s nose as a’ lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice: 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes. 

And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 
That plats the manes of horses in the niglit, 

And bakes the elf-lock in foul sluttish hairs, 

Which once untangled much misfortune bodes; 

This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 

That presses them and learns them first to bear, 

Making them women of good carriage: 

This is she— 

ROMEO. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace! 

Thou talk’st of nothing. 
meh curio. True, I talk of dreams; 

Which are the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy. 

Which is as thin of substance as the air. 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 

And, being anger d, puffs away from thence, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 
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Scene 5 ] eomeo and juliet 
benvolio. This wind you talk of blows us from ourselves; 

Supper is done, and we shall come too kite. 

ROMEO. I fear, too early: for my mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this nights revels, and expire the term 
Of a despised life closed in my breast. 

By some vile forfeit of uni »moly death: 

But Be, that hath the steerage of my course. 

Direct my sail! On, lusty gentlemen. 
denvoiJO. Strike, drum. f Exeunt. 


Scswii V — A Stall in Cavmust's house. 

Musicians wailing. Enter SrxmNCMrtN, with napkins.] 
v'imst s ('Tuvin Oman. Where's .Potpiui, that ho helps not to take 
away? ho shiK a trencher! he scrape a trencher! 
second servingman. When good manners shall lie all in one 
or two men's hands, and they unwashed loo, ’tis a foul 
thing. 

rrnsT servingman. A way with the joint- stools, remove the 
court-cupboard, look to the plate. Good thou, save me a 
piece of marchpane; and, os thou lovest me, let the porter 
let In Susan Grindstone and Nell. Antony, and Potpan! 
second seuvingman. Aye, boy, ready. 

first sehvxngman. You are looked for and called for, asked 
for and sought for, in the great chamber. 

•rinnn sekvingman. Wo cannot bo here and there too. 
Cheerly, boys; bo brisk a while, and the longer liver lake 
all. I They retire behind. 

Enter capuget, with jijuet and others of his 

house , meeting the guests and maskers.] 

CAPur.ET. Welcome, gentlemenl ladies that have their toes 
Unplagued with corns will have a bout with you: 

All ha, my mistresses! which of you all 

Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty. 

She, I'll swear, hath corns; am I come near ye nowP 
Welcome, gentlemen! I have seen the day 
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That I have worn a visor, and could tell 
A whispering tale in a fair lady’s ear, 

Such as would please: ’lis gone, ’tis gone, ’tis gone: 

You are welcome, gentlemen! Come, musicians, play. 

A hall, a hall! give rooml and foot it, girls. 

[Music plays, and they tiantn \ 
More light, you knaves; and turn die tables up, 

And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot. 

Ah, sirrah, this unlook’d-for sport comes well. 

Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulol; 

For you and I are past our dancing days: 

How long is ’t now since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask? 

second capulet. By’r lady, thirty years. 

capixlet. What, man! ’tis not so much, ’tis not so much: 

’Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years; and then we mask’d. 
second capuxjet. 'Tis more, ’tis more: his son is elder, sir; 

His son is thirty. 
capctlet. Will you tell me that? 

His son was but a ward two years ago, 
romeo. [To a servingman] What lady’s that, which doth 
enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight? 
servingman. I know not, sir. 

romeo. O, she doth teach the torches to bum bright! 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 
like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear; 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear! 

So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 

The measure done, I’ll watch her place of stand. 

And, touching hers, make blessed my rude baud. 

Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sight! 

For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night. 
tvbalt. This, by his voice, should be a Montague. 

Fetch me my rapier, boy, What, dares the slave 
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Scene 5] ROMEO and JULIET 
Come hither, cover’d with an antic face. 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 

Now, by the slock and honor of my kin. 

To slnlre him dead I hold it not a sin. 
capulet. Why, how now, kinsman! wherefore storm you so? 
tybalt. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe; 

A villain, that is hither come in spite. 

To scorn at our solemnity this night. 
cafulet. Young Romeo is it? 
tybaut. "Tis ho, Jhat villain Romeo. 
cafulet. Content thee, gentle covi, let him alone, 

Ho bears turn like a portly gentleman; 

And, to say truth, Votona brags of him 
T'o be a virtuous and well-go vom’d youth: 

£ would not Cor the wealth of all this town 
Here in my house do him disparagement: 

Therefore be patient, take no note oi him: 

It is iny will, the which If thou respect, 

Show a fair presence and put off these frowns. 

An ill-besoeming semblance for a feast. 
tybalt. It fits, when such a villain is a guest: 

I'll not endure him. 
capulet. He shall be endured: 

What, goodman boy! £ say, he shall: go to; 

Am I the master here, or you? go to. 

You’ll not endure him! God shall mend my soul, 

You’Jl make a mutiny among my guests! 

You will set eoek-a-hoop! you’ll be the man! 
tybalt. Why, undo, ’tis a shame. 

CAPULET. Go to, go to; 

You are a sauuy boy: is ’t so, indeed? 

Tl*is trick may chance to scathe you, I know what: 

You must contrary me! marry, ’tis time. 

Well said, my hearts! You are a princox; go: 

Be quiet, or — More light, more light! For shame! 

I’ll mako you quiet. What, cheerly, my hearts! 
tybalt. Patience perforce with willful choler meeting 
Makes- my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 
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I will withdraw: but this intrusion shall. 

Now seeming sweet, convert to bitterest gall. ii'.r// 

homeo. [To juliet] If 1 profane with my unworlhiust hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is tins. 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender hiss. 

Juliet. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much. 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 

For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch. 

And palm to palm is holy palmers’ lass. 
romeo. Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too? 
juliet. Aye, pilgrim, lips that they must use in pruyo. 
romeo. O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do; 

They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
juliet. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ sake. 
Romeo. Then move not, while my prayer's effect l take. 

Thus from my lips by thine my sin is purged. 

[Kfem/titf her, 

juliet. Then have my lips the sin that they have took. 
romeo. Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urged 1 
Give me my sin again. 
juliet. You kiss by die book. 

nurse. Madam, your mother craves a word with you. 
romeo. What is her mother? 
nurse. Many, bachelor, 

Her mother is the lady of the house. 

And a good lady, and a wise and virtuous: 

I nursed her daughter, that you talk’d withal; 

I tell you, he that can lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks. 
romeo. Is she a Capulet? 

0 dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 
benvolio. Away, be gone; the sport is at tho best. 
romeo. Aye, so I fear; the more is my unrest. 

CARuiJST. Nay, gendemen, prepare not to be gone; 

We have a trifling foolish banquet towards. 

Is it e'en so? why, then, I thank you all; 

1 thank you, honest gentlemen; good night. 
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Scene 5 ] romeo and juliet 
More torches here! Come on then, Jet’s to bed. 

Ah, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late: 
ill to my vest. [ Exeunt all but juliet and nurse, 

juutet. Come hither, nurse. What is yond gentleman? 
nurse. The son and heir of old Tiberio. 
juliet. What’s he that now is going out of door? 
nurse. Marry, that, I think, be young Pelruchio. 
juliet. What’s he that follows there, that would not dance? 
nurse. I know not. 

juliet. Go ask his name. If he be married, 

My grave is like to be roy wedding bed. 

Nt hike. His name is Borneo, and a Montague, 

The only con of yo»»r groat enoniy. 
juliet. My only love sprung from my ouiy hale! 

Too early seen unknown, and known too late! 

Prodigious birth of love ii is io me, 

That f must love a loathed enemy. 
nurse. What's this? what’s this? 
juliet. A thyme f leanul even now 

Of one 1 danced withal. lOne calls within ‘juliet.* 

nurse. Anon, anon! 

Como, lot’s away; the strangers all are gone. [Exeunt. 
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ACT n 

Prologue 


Enter Chorus.] 

chorus. Now old desire doth in his doufh-bcd lie. 

And young affection gapes to be hr-; hrij , 

That fair for which love groan’d for an cl would die. 

With tender Juliet match’d, is now noi fast. 

Now Borneo is beloved and loves again. 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks. 

But to his foe supposed he must complain, 

And she steals love’s sweet bait from fcarlul hooks: 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 
To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear; 

And she as much in love, her means much less 
To meet her new beloved any where: 

But passion lends them power, time means, to moH , 
Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. 1 Exit. 

Scene I — A lane by the wall of Capulet’s orchard. 

Enter Romeo, alone.] 

romeo. Can I go forward when my heart is here? 

Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out, 

[He climbs the wall , and leaps down within it. 
Enter benvolio with mekcutio.] 
benvolio. Bomeol my cousin Romeo! 
mercutio. He is wise; 

And, on my life, hath stol’n him home to bed. 
benvolio. He ran this way, and leap’d this orchard wall; 

Call, good Mercutio. 
mercutio. Nay, I’ll conjure too. 

Romeo! humors! madman! passion! lover! 

Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh* 
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Speak bnl one rhyme, and I am satisfied; 

Cry bui ‘aye me!’ pronounce but ‘love’ and ‘dove;’ 

Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 

One nick-name for her purblind son and heir. 

Young Adam Cupid, be that shot so trim 
When King Cophotua loved the beggar-maid! 

He hearelh not, he slirreth not, he uuoveth not; 
line ape is dead, and 1 must conjure him. 

I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes. 

By her high forehead and her scarlet Up, 

By her line loot, straight leg and quiveiing thigh, 

And 5 ho demesnes Lin t there adjacent lie. 

Tbit in Ihy likeness thou appear to us! 
hiunvoulo. An if he hoar tlieo, thou wilt anger him. 
Afiiinctmo. Tins cunnoi anger him: 'twould anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress' circle 
Oi some strange nature, letting it there stand 
Till she had laid it and conjured it down; 

Thai were some spite: my Invocation 
is lair and honest, and in his mistress’ name 
I conjmo only but to raise up him. 

HisNvoi.io. Come, lie hath hid himself among these trees. 

To be consorted with the humorous night: 

Blind is his love, and best befits the dark. 

MKiioimo. If love be blind, love cannot hit tho mark. 

Now will ho sit under a medlar-tree, 

And wish his mistress weio that kind of fruit 
As minds call medlars when they laugh alone. 

O, Borneo, that she were, O, dial she wore 
An open tit cetera, thou a poperin pear! 

Borneo, good night: I’ll to my truckle-bod; 

Thus Held -bed Is too cold for mo to sleep: 

Come, shall we go? 
bknvomo. Co then, for ’lis in vain 
To seek him hero tlml means not to be found. [Exeunt. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 
Scene II — Capule'/s orchard. 

Enter Romeo.] 

homeo. He jests at scars that never full u wound. 

[juliet appears above al a tv'halo'o. 
But, soft! what light through yonder window Ibrorics? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moo a. 

Who is already sick and polo with grief. 

That thou her maid are far more fair than she*: 

Be not her maid, since she is envious; 

Her vestal lively is bu! sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; cast il oil. 

It is my lady; O, it is my love! 

O, that she knew she were! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing: what of lh.it r 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it. 

I am too bold, ’ids not to me she speaks. 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 

Having some business, do in tree t her ey-s 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in hui head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stats. 

As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand! 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek! 

JULIET. Aye me! 
homeo. She speaks: 

O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him. 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
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Scene 5] ROMEO AMD JULIET 

jtixmsT. O Romeo, Romeo I wherefo/e arl thou Romeo? 

Deny thy father ant.! refuse thy name; 

Or, ii ifooa will not, bo but sworn my love. 

And I'll no longer be a Capufot. 
jHOMeo. [Aside] Shall i hoar more, or shall i speak at tlus? 
juLibT. *118 but ilhy Mamo that is my enemy; 

Thou url ihjrSeii, though not a Montague, 

Whtvs JMoulagueP il is mor band, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor iacc, no*' any other psnl 

to o aiar. O, be some other name! 

V/hc<f$ i i 0 l u oarjie? 3 hot which we cal! a rosso 
Ay any other na me would g^noH nr swoof; 

So would, wiu- he itoi Borneo call'd, 

Rohdui iltth dear po,rfec?ion which ho owes 
Wiilbom - <IipI hlk. Romeo, doll liny name, 

And Son Shy omne, which is no pail of Shoe, 

Take tM owselL 
uomko. 5* isfke ihvo nt fchy word: 

Cull me bat. tom, and 111 be now baptized; 
lIoneefiMlh, f never will bo Romeo. 
jojjmt. What man art thou, that, thus boscreenl] iu inght 
So stum Most on my counsel? 
itOMKO* By a mvnc 

l kuow apol Slow to tell ihee who I am; 

My name, dear Rain 1 9 is hateful to myself. 

Because il is m enemy to ihee; 

Had £ it written, 1 would Icar the word. 
jfii.noT. My oars have yet not dnmk a hundred words 
Of thy tongue's uttering, yet 1 know the sound: 

Art thou not Komco, and a Montague? 
itOMtco. Neither, fair maid, if either thee dislike. 
jnufKT. Ilow earnest thou hilhor, toll nw, and wherefore? 

The orchard wulls arc high and hard to climb, 

Anti the place death, considering who thou art. 

If any of my kinsmen find Iheo here. 
uom i;o. Willi love’s light wings did I o’er-pereh these walls, 
For stony limits cannot hold love out: 

And what lovo can do, that dares love attempt; 
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Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Juliet. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
bomeo. Alack, there lies more peril in thine eyo 
Than twenty of their swords: look tliou bul sweet, 

And I am proof against their enmity. 
juliet. I would not for the world they saw thoc ben*. 
bomeo. I have night’s cloak to hide mo from their eyes; 

And but thou love me, let them find me here: 

My life were better ended by their hale, 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
julket. By whose direction found’st thou out ibis | *!:«<•< *? 
bomeo. By love, that first did prompt me to inqnlrr , 

He lent me counsel, and X lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with die farthest s* a, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 
juliet. Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my check 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-iughl. 

Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fsiin deny 
What I have spoke: but farewell compliment! 

Dost thou love me? I know thou will say ‘Aye,’ 

And I will take thy word: yet, if thou sweur’st, 

Thou mayst prove false: at lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown and be perverse and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 

In' truth, fair Montague, I am loo fond; 

And therefore thou mayst think my ’havior light: 

But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to lie strange. 

I should have been more strange, I must confess, 

But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware, 

My true love’s passion: therefore pardon me, 

And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Which the dark night, hath so discovered. 
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mom bo. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear. 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 
jouiet. O, swear not by die moon, lh’ inconstant moon, 

Thai monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy Jove prove likewise variable. 
homho. What shall I swear by? 

Joliet. Do not swear at all; 

Or, if then wilt, swear by thy gracious self. 

Which Fi! tho god of iny idolatry, 

Anri TJ1 believe thee. 
com iso. Hi any hnnu'a dew love — 

Juliet. Well, do not swear; although t joy in thee, 

7 have no joy oi’ this eoatmet to-night; 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say ‘It lightens." Sweet, good night! 

Tliis I rad oi love, by summer’s ripening breath, 

Muy prove a beau toons flower when nest we meet. 

Good night, good night! os sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast! 
momso. O, wilt them leave me so unsatisfied? 
julxet. What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 
komeo. The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine. 
juuiet. I gave thee mine before thou didst request it; 

And yet 1 would it wore to give again. 
komeo. Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what purpose, love? 
jt/i.uiT. But to bo frank, and give it thee again. 

And yet l wish but for the tiling I have; 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both arc infinite. 

J hoar some noise within; dear love, adieu! 

[nurse calls within. 

Anon, good nurse! Sweet Montague, be true. 

Stay but a little, I will come again. {Exit. 

homed. O blessed, blessed night! I am afeard. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 
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Re-enter juliet, above.] 
juliet. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night indeed. 

I£ that thy bent of love be honorable. 

Thy purpose marriage, send mo word to morrow, 

By one that I’ll procure to como lo thee. 

Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite, 

And all my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay, 

And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 
nurse. [Within] Madam! 

jutuiet. I come, anon. — But if thou mean’sl not well, 

I do beseech thee — 
nurse. [Within] Madam! 
juliet. By and by, I come: — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief: 

To-morrow will I send. 
romeo. So thrive my soul, — 

juuet. A thousand times good nightl [Exit. 

romeo. A thousand times the worse, to want thy light. 

Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, 

But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 

[fhtliritift doultj. 

Re-enter juldet, above.] 

joliet. Hist! Romeo, histl — O, for a falconer’s voice. 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again! 

Bandage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud; 

Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies. 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine, 

With repetition of my Romeo's name. 

Romeo! 

romeo. It is my soul that calls upon my name: 

How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 

Like softest music to attending ears! 
juliet. Romeo! 
romeo. My dear? 
juliet. At what o’clock to-morrow 
Shall I send to thee? 
romeo. At the hour of nine. 
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Scene 3] romeo and Juliet 

I will not fail: 'tis twenty years till then. 

I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

ROMEO. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 
julaet. I shall forget, lo have thee still stand there. 
Remembering how I love thy company. 
romeo. And I’ll still stay, to have thee still forget. 

Forgetting any other home but this. 
juliet. ’Tis almost morning; I would have thee gomes 
And yet no farther than a wanton's bird. 

Who lets it hop a little irom her hand. 

Like o poor prisoner in his twisted gyves. 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. 
homed. I would I were thy bird. 
juliet. Sweet, so would I: 

Yel I should lull theo with touch cherishing. 

Good night, good night! porting is such sweet sorrow 
Thai l shall say good night till it be morrow. [Exit. 

romeo. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast! 
Would I were sleep end peace, so sweet to rest! 

Hence will J to my ghostly father’s cell, 

His help to cravo, and my dear hap to tell. [Exit. 

Scene III — Friar Laurence’s cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence, with a basket.] 
friar Laurence. The gray-eyed mom smiles on the frown- 
ing night. 

Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 

And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels: 

Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye. 

The day to cheer smd night’s dank dew to dry, 

I must up-fill this osier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and pi ecious- juiced flowers. 

The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb: 

And from her womb children of divers kind 
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We sucking on her natural bosom find, 

Many for many virtues excellent. 

None but for some, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualifies: 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give. 

Nor aught so good, but, strain’d from that fair use, 
Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse: 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 

And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this small (lower 
Poison hath residence, and medicine power: 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part. 
Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will: 

And where the worser is predominant. 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 

Enter romeo.] 

romeo. Good morrow, father. 
friar Laurence. Benedicite! 

What early tongue so sweet saluteth me? 

Young son, it argues a distemper’d head 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie; 

But where unbruised youth with unstuff’d brain 
Doth, couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign: 
Therefore thy earlincss doth me assure 
Thou art up-roused by some distemperature; 

Or if not so, then here I hit it right. 

Our Romeo hath not been in bod to-nfght. 
romeo. That last is true; the sweeter rest was nunc. 
friar Laurence. God pardon sin! wast thou with Rosaline? 
romeo. With Rosaline, my ghostly father? no; 

I have forgot that name and that name's woe. 
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fbiar Laurence. That’s my good son: but where hast thou 
been then? 

romeo. I’ll tell thee ere thou ask it me again. 

I have been feasting with mine enemy; 

Where on a sudden one hath wounded me. 

That’s by me wounded: both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies: 

I bear no haired, blessed man, for, lo, 

My intercession likewise steads my foe. 
friar Laurence. Be plain , good son, and homely in thy drift; 

Riddling confession finds but riddling sh.-i?(.. 

ROMEO. Thun plainly know my health dear love is set 
On the fail daughter ol rich Capnbt: 

As mine on hers, so hem is set on mine; 

And all combined, save what thou must combine 
By holy marriage: whan, and where, and how, 

Wfi met , we woo’d and mack exchange of vow, 
i’ll tell thee ns wu pass; but this T pray. 

That thou consent lo marry us to-day. 
fiuah Laurence. Holy Saint Francis, what a change is here! 
Is Rosaline, that thou didst love so dear. 

So soon forsaken? young men’s love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

]esu Maria, what a deal of brine 

Hath wash’d thy sallow checks for Rosaline! 

How much salt water thrown away in waste. 

To season love, that of it doth not tastel 
The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears. 

Thy old groans ring yel in mine ancient ears; 

Lo, iicro upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 
Of an old tear that is not wash’d off yet: 

If o’er thou wast thyself and these woes thine. 

Thou and these woes wore all for Rosalino: 

And art thou changed? pronounce this sentence then: 
Women may full when there’s no strength in mon. 
romeo. Thou chid’st me oft for loving Rosaline. 
friar Laurence. For doting, not for loving, pupil mine. 
ROMEO. And bad’st me bury love. 
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friar laorence. Not in a grave. 

To lay one in, another out to have. 

ROMEO. I pray thee, chide not: she whom I love now 
Doth grace for grace and love for love allow; 

The other did not so. 
friar Laurence. O, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote and could not spell. 

But come, young waverer, come, go with me. 

In one respect I’ll thy assistant be; 

For this alliance may so happy prove. 

To turn your households’ rancor to pure love. 
romeo. O, let us hence; I stand on sudden haste. 
friar Laurence. Wisely and slow: they stumble that run 
fast. [Exeunt. 


Scene IV — A street. 

Enter Benvolxo and Mercutio.J 

mercutio. Where the devil should this Romeo be? 

Game he not home to-night? 
benvolio. Not to his father’s; I spoke with his man. 
mercutio. Ah, that same pale hard-hearted wench, that 
Rosaline, . 

Torments him so that he will sure run mad. 
benvolio. Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 

Hath sent a letter to his father’s house. 

Mercutio. A challenge, on my life. 
benvolio. Borneo will answer it. 

mercutio. Any man that can write may answer a letter. 
benvolio. Nay, he will answer the letter's master, how he 
dares, being dared. 

mercutio. Alas, poor Borneo, he is already deadl stabbed 
with a white wench’s black eye: shot through the oar with 
a love-song; the very pin of his heart cleft with tlio blind 
bow-boy’s butt-shaft: and is he a man to encounter Tybalt? 
benvolio. Why, what is Tybalt? 

mercutio. More than prince of cats, I can tell you. O, he's 
the courageous captain of compliments. He fights as you 
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sing prick-song, keeps time, distance and proportion; rests 
me his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom: 
the very butcher of a silk button, a duelist, a duelist; a 
gentleman of the very first house, of the first and second 
cause: all, the immortal passado! the punlo reverso! the 
hai! 

bknvoliq. The what? 

mercutio. The po:: oi such antic, lisping, affecting fantasti- 
coes; these new tuueis of accents! ‘By Jesu, a very good 
blade! a very tall man; a very good whore!’ Why, is not 
this a Lamentable thing, grandsiro, that we should be thus 
afflicted with these strange flies, these fashion mongers, 
these perdona-mi’s, who stand so much on the new form 
that they cannot sit at ease on the old bench? O, their 
bones, their bones! 

Enter romeo.] 

benvqjmo. Here comes Romeo, heie comes Romeo. 
mercutio. Without his roe, like a dried herring: O flesh, 
flesh, how art thou fishified! Now is he for the numbers that 
l’etrarch flowed in: Laura to his lady was but a ldtchen- 
wonch; many, she had a better love to be-rhyme her; Dido, 
a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipsy; Helen and Hero, hildings and 
harlots; Thisbe, a gray eye or so, but not to the purpose, 
Signior Romeo, bon jour! there’s a French salutation to your 
French slop. You gave us the counterfeit fairly last night, 
romeo. Good morrow to you both. What counterfeit did I 
give you? 

mercutio. The slip, sir, the slip; can you not conceive? 
romeo. Pardon, good Mercutio, my business was great; and 
in such a case as mine a man may strain courtesy. 
mercutio. That's as much as to say, Such a case as yours con- 
strains a man to bow in the hams. 
romeo. Meaning, to court’sy. 
mercutio. Thou hast most kindly hit it. 
romeo. A most courteous exposition. 
mercutio. Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy. 
romeo. Pink for flower. 
mercutio. Right. 
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romeo. Why, then is my pump well flowered. 
mercutio. Well said: follow me this jest now, till thou hast 
worn out thy pump, that, when the single sole of it is worn, 
the jest may remain, after the wearing, solely singular. 
romeo. O single-soled jest, solely singular for the singleness! 
mercutio. Gome between us, good Benvolio; my wits faint. 
romeo. Switch and spurs, switch and spurs; or I’ll cry a 
match. 

mercutio. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have 
done; for thou hast more of the wild-goose in one of thy 
wits than, I am sure, I have in my whole five: was I with 
you there for the goose? 

romeo. Thou wast never with me for anything when thou 
wast not there for the goose. 
mercutio. I will bite thee by the ear for that jest. 
romeo. Nay, good goose, bite not. 

mercutio. Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting; it is a most 
sharp sauce. 

romeo. And is it not well served in to a sweet goose? 
mercutio. O, here’s a wit of cheveril, that stretches from an 
inch narrow to an ell broad! 

romeo. I stretch it out for that word “broad;’ which added 
to the goose, proves thee far and wide a broad goose. 
mercutio. Why, is not this better now than groaning for 
love? now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo; now art 
thou what thou art, by art as well as by nature: for this 
driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling up 
and down to hide his bauble in a hole. 
benvolio. Stop there, stop there. 

mercutio. Thou desirest me to stop in my talo against the 
hair. 

benvolio. Thou wouldst else have made thy talc large. 
mercutio. O, thou art deceived; I would have made it short: 
for I was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant 
indeed to occupy the argument no longer. 
romeo. Here s goodly gear! 

Enter nurse and peter.] 
mercutio. A sail, a sail! 
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benvolio. Two, two; a shirt and a smock. 
nurse. Peter! 
peter. Anon? 
nurse. My fan, Peter. 
mercutio. Good Peter, to hide her face; for her fan’s the 
fairer of the two. 

nurse. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
meucutao. Cod ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 
nurse. Is it good dew? 

MERCirao. "Tis no less, I tell you-, for the bawdy hand of the 
dial is now upon the puck of noon. 
nurse. Out upon you! what a man aio you! 

ROMEO. One, gentlewoman, that Cod bath made himself to 
mar. 

nurse. By my troth, it is well said; ‘for himself to mar,’ quoth 
a’? Gentlemen, can any o! you tell me whei e I may find the 
young Borneo? 

uoMEO. 1 can tell you; but young Romeo will be older when 
you have found hum than he was when you sought him: I 
am the youngest oi that name, for fault of a worse. 
nurse. You say well. 

mercutio. Yea, is the worst well? very well look, i' faith; 
wisely, wisely. 

nurse. If you be he, sir, I desire some confidence with you. 
benvolio. She will indite him to some supper. 
mercutio. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd! So ho! 
romeo. What hast thou found? 

mercutio, No hare, sir; unless a hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that 
is something stalo and hoar ere it be spent. [Sings. 

An old bare hoar. 

And an old hare hoar. 

Is very good meat in lent: 

But a hare that is hoar, 

Is too much for a score, 

When it hoars ere it lie spent. 

Romeo, will you come to your father’s? we’ll to dinner 
thither. 

romeo. I will follow you. 
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MEBCtmo. Farewell, ancient ady; farewell, [Singing] ‘lady, 
lady, lady.’ [Exeunt mercutio and benvoi ao. 

nurse. Marry, farewell! I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant 
was this, that was so full of his ropery? 
romeo. A gentleman, nurse, lhat loves to hear himself talk, 
and will speak more in a minute than he will stand to in a 
month. 

nurse. An a’ speak any thing against me, I’ll take him down, 
an a’ were lustier than he is, and twenty such Jacks; and if 
I cannot. I’ll find those that shall. Scurvy knave! I am none 
of his flirt-gills; I am none of his skains-mates. [Turning to 
peter] And thou must stand by too, and suffer every knave 
to use me at his pleasure? 

peter. I saw no man use you at his pleasure; if I had, my 
weapon should quickly have been out, I warrant you: 1 
dare draw as soon as another man, if I see occasion in a 
good quarrel and the law on my side. 
nurse. Now, afore God, 1 am so vexed that every part about 
me quivers. Scurvy knave! Pray you, sir, a word: and as I 
told you, my young lady bade me inquire you out; what she 
bade me say, I will keep to myself: but first let me tell ye, 
if ye should lead her into a fool’s paradise, as they say, it 
Were a very gross land of behavior, as they say: for the 
gentlewoman is young, and therefore, if you should deal 
double with her, truly it were an ill thing to be offered to 
any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing. 
romeo. Nurse, commend me to thy lady and mistress. I pro- 
test unto thee — 

nurse. Good heart, and, i’ faith, I will tell her as much: Lord, 
Lord, she will be a joyful woman. 
romeo. What wilt thou tell her, nurse? thou dost not mark 
me. 

nurse. I will tell her, sir, that you do protest; which, as I take 
it, is a gentlemanlike offer. 
romeo. Bid her devise 

Some means to come to shrift this afternoon; 

And there she shall at Friar Laurence’ coll 
Be shrived and married. Here is for thy pains. 
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nurse. No, truly, sir ; not a penny. 
romeo. Go to; I say you shall. 

nurse. This afternoon, sir? well, she shall be there. 
romeo. And stay, good nurse, behind the abbey-wall: 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee. 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair; 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy In the secret night. 

Farewell; be trusty, and I’ll quit thy pains: 

Farewell; commend me to thy mistress. 
nurse. Now God in heaven bless thee! Har2c you, sir, 
romeo. What say’s! thou, my dear nurse? 
nurse. Is your man secret? Did you ne’er hear say. 

Two may keep counsel, putting one away? 
romeo. I warrant thee, my man’s as true as steel. 
nurse. Well, sir; my mistress is the sweetest lady — Lord, 
Lord! when ’twas a little prating thing — O, there is a noble- 
man in town, one Paris, that would Iain lay knife aboard; 
but she, good soul, had as lieve sec a toad, a very toad, as 
see him, I anger her sometimes, and tell lior that Paris is 
the properer man; but, I’ll warrant you, when 1 say so, she 
looks as pale a9 any clout in the versal world. Doth not 
rosemary and Romeo begin both with a letter? 
romeo. Aye, nurse; what of that? both with an R. 
nurse. Ah, mocker! that’s the dog’s name; R is for the — 
No; I know it begins with some other letter — and she hath 
the pretties L sententious of it, of you and rosemary, that it 
would do you good to hear it. 

BO&nn. Commend me to thy lady. 

nurse. Aye, a thousand times, [Exit romeo.] Peter! 

peter. Anon? 

nurse. Peter, take my fan, and go before, and apace. 

[ Exeunt . 
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Scene V — Capulet^s orchard. 

Enter Juliet.] 

juliet. The clock struck nine when I did send the nurse; 

In half an hour she promised to return. 

Perchance she cannot meet him: that’s not so. 

O, she is lame! love’s heralds should be thoughts. 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams. 

Driving back shadows over louring hills: 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love. 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 

Nov/ is the sun upon the highmost hill 
Of this day’s journey, and from nine till twelve 
Is three long hours; yet she is not come. 

Had she affections and warm youthful blood. 

She would he as swift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love. 

And his to me: 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead; 

Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead. 

Enter nurse, with peter. J 

O God, she comes 1 O honey nurse, what news? 

Hast thou met with him? Send thy man away. 
nurse. Peter, stay at the gate. [Exit peter, 

juliet. Now, good sweet nurse, — O Lord, why look’sf thou 
sad? 

Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily; 

If good, thou shamest the music of sweet nows 
By playing it to me with so sour a face. 
nurse. I am a-weaiy; give me leave awhile. 

Pie, how my bones ache! what a jaunce have I had! 
juliet. I would thou hadst my hones and I thy news: 

Nay, come, pray thee, speak; good, good nurse, speak. 
nurse. Jesu, what haste? can you not stay awhile? 

Do you not see that I am out of breath? 
juliet. How art thou out of breath, when thou hast breath 
To say to me that thou art out of breath? 
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The excuse that thou dost make in this delay 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse. 

Is thy news good, cr bad? answer to that; 

Say either, and I’ll slay the circumstance; 

Let me be satisfied, Is’t good or bad? 
nurse. Well, you have made a simple choice; you know not 
how to choose a man; Romeo! no, not he; though his face 
be beiter than any man’s, yet Ids leg excels all men’s; and 
for a hand, and a foot, and a body, though they be not to 
be tailced on, yot they are past compare: he is not the flower 
of courtesy, but. 111 wairr.nl him, as gentle as a Iamb. Go 
thy ways, wench; serve God. What, have you dined at 
home? 

Juliet, No, no: but all this did I know before. 

What says he of our mariiagc? what of that? 
nurse. Lord, how my head aches! what a head have I! 

It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces. 

My back o’ t’other side, — ah, my back, my back! 

Beshrew your heart for sending me about. 

To catch my death with jauncing up and down! 
juliet. I’ faith, l am sorry that thou art not well. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet nurse, tell me, what says my love? 
nurse. Your love says, like an honest gentleman, and a cour- 
teous, anti a kind, and a handsome, and I warrant, a virtu- 
ous, — Where is your mother? 
juliet. Where is my mother! why, she is within; 

Whore should she be? How oddly thou repliostl 
‘Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 

Where Is your mother?’ 
nurse. O God's lady dear! 

Are you so hot? marry, come up, I trow; 

Is tliis the poultice for my aching bones? 

Henceforward do your messages yourself. 
juliet. Here’s such a coil! come, what says Borneo? 
nurse. Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day? 
juliet. I have. 

nurse. Them hie you hence to Friar Laurence' cell; 

There stays a husband to make you a wife: 
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Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 

They'll be in scarlet straight at any news. 

Hie you to church; 1 must another v/ay. 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird’s nest soon when it is dark; 

I am the drudge, and toil in your delight; 

But you shall bear the burthen soon at night. 

Go; I’ll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 

Juliet. Hie to high fortune! Honest nurse, farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene VI — Friar Laurence's cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo.] 
friar Laurence. So smile the heavens upon this holy act 
That after-hours with sorrow elude us not! 
romeo. Amen, amen! but come what sorrow can. 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words. 

Then love-devouring death do what he dare. 

It is enough I may but call her mine. 
friar Laurence. These violent delights have violent ends. 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder 
Which as they kiss consume: the sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness. 

And in the taste confounds the appetite: 

Therefore, love moderately; long love doth so; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Enter juuet.] 

Here comes the lady. O, so light a foot 
Will ne’ er wear out the everlasting flfat- 
A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air. 

And yet not fall; so light is vanity. 

Juliet. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 
friar Laurence. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us 
both. 

juliet. As much to him, else is his thanks too much. 
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romeo. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 

Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbor air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 
juliet. Conceit, move rich in matter Ilian in words. 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 

They are but beggars that can count their worth; 

But my true love is grown to such e::ccas, 

I cannot sum up sum of hail my wealth. 
friar Laurence. Coins, coma with me, and we will make 
short woik; 

For, hy your leaves, von ah all not slay alone 

Till holy church iucorpoiatc two in one. [Exeunt. 
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Scene I — A public place. 

Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, Page, and Servants. J 
benvolio. I pray thee, good Mercutio, let’s retire. 

The day is hot, the Capulets abroad. 

And, if we meet, we shall not ’scape a brawl. 

For now these hot days is the mad blood stirring. 
mercutio. Thou art like one of those fellows that when he 
enters the confines of a tavern claps me his sword upon the 
table, and says ‘God send me no need of theel’ and by the 
operation of the second cup draws it on the drawer, when 
indeed there is no need. 
benvolio. Am I like such a fellow? 

mercutio. Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as 
any in Italy, and as soon moved to be moody, and as soon 
moody to be moved. 
benvolio. And what to? 

mercutio. Nay, an there were two such, we should have none 
shortly, for one would kill the other. Thou! why, thou wilt 
quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hair less, in 
his beard than thou hast: thou wilt quarrel with a man for 
cracking nuts, having no other reason but because thou 
hast hazel eyes; what eye, but such an eye, would spy out 
such a quarrel? thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is 
full of meat, and yet thy head hath been beaten as addlo 
as an egg for quarreling: thou hast quarreled with a man 
for coughing in the street, because he hath wakened thy 
dog that hath lain asleep in the sun: didst thou not fall out 
with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before Easter? 
with another, for tying his new shoes with old riband? and 
yet thou wilt tutor me from quarreling! 
benvolio. An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any man 
should buy the fee-simple of my life for an hour and a 
quarter. 
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mercutio. The fee-simple! O simple! 

Enter tybalt and others .] 

benvolio. By my head, here come the Capulets. 
mercutio. By my heel, I care not. 
tybalt. Follow me close, for I will speak to them. 

Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 
mercutio. And but one word with one of us? couple it with 
something; make it a word and a blow. 
tybalt. You sha!! find tog apt enough to that, sir, an you will 
give mo occasion. 

mercutio. Could you not take some occasion without giving? 
tyjjalt. Mercutio, thou consort'd with Romeo, — 
mehcut/o. Consort! what, dost thou make us minstieis? an 
thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing hut dis- 
cords: here's my fiddlestick; here's that shall make you 
dance. 'Zounds, consort! 

benvolto. We talk here in the public haunt of men: 

Either withdraw into some private place. 

Or reason coldly of your grievances. 

Or else depart; here all eyes gaze on us. 
mercutio. Men’s eyes were made to look, and lot them gaze; 

I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, I. 

Enter romeo.] 

tybalt. Well, peace be with you, sir; here comes my man. 
mercutio. But I’ll be hang'd, sir, if he wear your livery: 
Marry, go before to field, he’ll be your follower; 

Your worship in that sense may call him man. 
tybalt. Borneo, the love 1 bear thee can afford 
No bettor term than this, — thou art a villain. 
romeo. Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting: villain am I none; 

Therefore farewell; I sec thou know’st me not. 
tybalt. Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 

That thou hast done mo; therefore turn and draw. 
romeo. I do protest, I never injured thee. 

But love thee better than thou canst devise 
Till thou shalt know the reason of my love: 
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And so, good Capulet, — which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own, — be satisfied. 
mercutio. O calm, dishonorable, vile submission! 

Alla stoccata carries it away. [Draws. 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 
tybalt. What wouldst thou have with me? 
mercutio. Good king of cats, nothing but one of your nine 
lives, that I mean to make bold withal, and, as you shall 
use me hereafter, dry-beat the rest of the eight. Will you 
pluck your sword out of his pilcher by the ears? make haste, 
lest mine be about your ears ere it be out. 
tybalt. I am for you. [ Drawing . 

romeo. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up. 
mercutio. Come, sir, your passado. [They fight. 

romeo. Draw, Benvolio; beat down their weapons. 
Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage! 

Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince expressly hath 
Forbid this bandying in Verona streets: 

Hold, Tybalt! good Mercutio! 

{tybalt under romeo’s arm stabs mercutio 
and flies with his followers. 
mercutio. I am hurt; 

A plague o' both your houses! I am sped: 

Is he gone, and hath nothing? 
benvolio. What, art thou hurt? 

•EMCuno. Aye, aye, a scratch, a scratch; marry, ’tis enough. 
Where is my page? Go, villain, fetch a surgeon. 

[Exit PAGE. 

HOMEO. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
mercutio. No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a 
church-door; but 'tis enough, ’twill serve: ask for me to- 
morrow, and you shall find me a grave man. I am pep- 
pered, I warrant, for this world. A plague o’ both your 
houses! ’Zounds, a dog, a rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch a 
man to death! a braggart, a rogue, a villain, that fights by 
the book of arithmetic! Why the devil came you between 
us? I was hurt under your arm. 

Romeo. I thought all for the best. 
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mercutio. Help me into some house, Benvolio, 

Or I shall faint. A plague o’ both your houses! 

They have made worms’ meat of me: 1 have it. 

And soundly too: your houses! 

[Exeunt mercutio and benvolio. 
romeo. This gentleman, the prince’s near ally, 

My very friend, hath got this mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation stain’d 
With Tybalt’s slander, — Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinsman: O sweet Juliet, 

Thy beauty hath made me effeminate. 

And in my temper soften’d valor’s steel! 

Re-enter benvolio.] 

benvolio. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio’s dead! 

That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds. 

Which too untimely hero did scorn the earth. 
romeo. This day’s black fate on more days doth depend; 

This but begins the woo others must end. 

Re-enter tybalt.] 

benvolio. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again. 
romeo. Alive, in triumph! and Mercutio slain! 

Away to heaven, respective lenity. 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now! 

Now, Tybalt, take the ‘villain’ back again 
That late thou gavest roe; for Mercutio’s soul 
Is but a little way above our heads. 

Staying for thine to keep him company: 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him. 
tvbalt. Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 

romeo. This shall determine that. 

[They fight ; tybalt falls. 

benvolio. Romeo, away, be gone! 

The citizens ore up, and Tybalt slain: 

Stand not amazed: the prince will doom thee death 
If thou art taken: hence, be gone, awayl 
romeo. O, I am fortune’s fool! 
benvolio. Why dost thou stay? 


[Exit ROMEO. 
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Enter citizens, <b-e.] 

fxbst citizen'. Which way ran he that kill’d Mercutio? 

Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he? 
benvolio. There lies that Tybalt. 
first citizen. Up, sir, go with me; 

I charge thee in the prince’s name, obey. 

Enter fringe, attended; Montague, capulet, 
their wives, and others .] 

prince. Where are the vile beginners of this fray? 
benvolio. O noble prince, I can discover all. 

The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl: 

There lies the man, slain by young Romeo, 

That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio. 
lady capulet. Tybalt, my cousin! O my brother’s child! 

O prince! O cousin! husband! O, the blood is spilt 
Of my dear kinsman! Prince, as thou art true. 

For blood of ours, shed blood of Montague. 

O cousin, cousin! 

prince. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray? 
benvolio. Tybalt, here slain, whom Romeo’s hand did slay; 
Romeo that spoke him fair, bid him bethink 
How nice the quarrel was, and urged withal 
Your high displeasure: all this uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bow’d. 

Could not take truce with the unruly spleen 
Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast; 

Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point. 

And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other sends 
It back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it: Romeo he cries aloud, 

‘Hold, friends! friends, parti’ and, swifter than his tongue. 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points. 

And ’twixt them rushes; underneath whose arm 
An envious thrust from Tybalt hit the life 
Of stout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled: 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 
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Who had but newly entertain’d revenge. 

And to ’t they go like lightning: for, ere I 
Could draw to part them, was stout Tybalt slain; 

And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly; 

This is the truth, or let Benvolio die, 
lady capulet. He is a kinsman to the Montague, 

Affection makes him false, he speaks not true: 

Some twenty of them fought in this black strife. 

And all those twenty could but kill one life. 

I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give; 

Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live. 
prince. Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio; 

Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe? 
MONTAGUE. Nor Romeo, pu'nco, he was Merculio’s friend; 
His fault concludes but what the law should end. 

The life of Tybalt. 

prince. And for that offense 

Immediately we do exile him hence: 

I have an interest in your hate’s proceeding. 

My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a-bleeding; 

But I’ll amerce you with so strong a fine, 

Thai you shall all repent the loss of mine: 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses; 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses; 

Therefore use none: let Romeo hence in haste. 

Else, when he’s found, that hour is his last. 

Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. [ Exeunt . 

Scene II — Cajpulets orchard . 

Enter Jut.iet.] 

juliet. Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phoebus’ lodging: such a wagoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 

That runaways’ eyes may wink, and Romeo 
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Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen. 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties; or, if love be blind. 

It best agrees with night. Come, civil night. 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods: 

Hood my unmann’d blood bating in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle, till strange love grown bold 
Think true love acted simple modesty. 

Come, night, come, Romeo, come, thou day in night; 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back. 

Come, gentle night, come, loving, blaclc-brow’d night. 

Give me my Romeo; and, when he shall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night. 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

O, I nave bought the mansion of a love. 

But not possess'd it, and, though I am sold. 

Not yet enjoy’d; so tedious is this day 
As is the night before some festival 
To an impatient child that hath new robes 
And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurse. 

And she brings news, and every tongue that speaks 
But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly eloquence. 

Enter nurse, with cords.] 

Now, nurse, what news? What hast thou there? the cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch? 

nurse. Aye, aye, the cords. [Throws them down. 

Juliet. Aye me! what news? why dost thou wring thy hands? 
nurse. Ah, well-a-day! he’s dead, he’s dead, he's dead. 

We are undone, lady, we are undone. 

Alack the day! he’s gone, he’s kill’d, he’s dead. 
juliet. Can heaven be so envious? 
nurse. Romeo can. 

Though heaven cannot. O Romeo, Romeo! 
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Who ever would have thought it? Romeo! 
juliet. What devil art thou that dost torment me thus? 
This torture should be roar’d in dismal hell. 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but %* 

And that bare vowel T shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockaLiee: 

I am not I, if there be such an 1, 

Or those eyes shut, that make the® answer X’ 

If he be slain, say T; or if not, no: 

Brief sounds determine of ray wen! or woo. 
nurse. I saw the wound, I saw if vrtth mine eyes— — 

God save the mark! — her© on his manly breast: 

A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse; 

Rile, pale as ashes, all bedaub'd la blood. 

All in gore Wood: I s wounded at the sight. 
juliet. O, break, my heart! poor bankrupt., break at once! 
To prison, eyes, ne’er look on liberty! 

Vile earth, to earth resign, ond motion hero. 

And thou and Romeo press ooo heavy bier! 
nurse. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend 1 had! 

O courteous Tybalt ! honest gentleman! 

Thai ever I should live to see thee dead! 
juliet. What storm is this that blows so contrary? 

Is Romeo slaughter’d, and is Tybalt dead? 

My dear-loved cousin, and my dearer lord? 

Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom! 

For who is living, if those two are gone? 

NtrnsE. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished; 

Romeo that kill’d him, ho is banished. 
juliet. O God! did Romeo’s hand shed Tybalt’s blood? 
nurse. It did, it did; alas the day, it did! 
juliet. O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 

Beautiful tyrant! fiend angolical! 

Dove-foalhor’d raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 

Despised substance of divinest show! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, 

A damnod saint, an honorable villain! 
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O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 

When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh? 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace! 
nubse. There’s no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in men; all perjured, 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 

Ah, where’s my man? give me some aqua vitae: 

These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo! 

Juliet. Blister’d be thy tongue 

For such a wish! he was not bom to shame: 

Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 

For ’tis a throne where honor may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth. 

O, what a beast was I to chide at him! 
nubse. Will you speak well of him that kill’d your cousin? 
juliet. Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name. 
When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? 

But wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin? 

That villain cousin would have kill’d my husband: 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring; 

Your tributary drops belong to woe, 

Which you mistaking offer up to joy. 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slain; 

And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slain my husband: 
All this is comfort; wherefore weep I then? 

Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death. 

That murder'd me: I would forget it fain; 

But, O, it presses to my memory. 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds: 

Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished;’ 

That ‘banished,’ that one word ‘banished,’ 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt's death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there: 
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Or, i£ sour woe delights in fellowship. 

And needly will be rank’d with other griefs, 

Why follow’d not, when she said ‘Tybalt’s dead,* 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both. 

Which modem lamentation might have moved? 

But with a rear-ward following Tybalt’s death, 

‘Romeo is banished:’ to speak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead. ‘Romeo is banished.’ 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 

In that word’s death; no words can that woe sound. 

Where is my father, and my mother, nurse? 
nubse. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s corse: 

Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 
juliet. Wash they his v/ounds with tears: mine shall be spent. 
When theirs are dry, for Romeo's banishment. 

Take up those cords: poor ropes, you are beguiled. 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exiled: 

He made you for a highway to my bed; 

But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 

Come, cords; come, nurse; I’ll do my wedding-bed; 

And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead! 
nubse. Hie to your chamber: I’ll find Romeo 
To comfort you: I wot well where he is. 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night: 

I’ll to I dm; he is hid at Laurence’ cell. 
juliet. O, find him! give tins ring to my true knight. 

And bid him come to take his last farewell. [Exeunt. 

Scene III — Friar Laurence’s cell. 

Enter Friar Laurence.] 

friar Laurence. Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful 
man: 

Affliction is enamor’d of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. 

Enter homeo.] 

romeo. Father, what news? what is the prince’s doom? 
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What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand. 

That I yet know not? 
friar Laurence. Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company: 

I bring thee tidings of the prince’s doom. 

ROMEO. What less than dooms-day is the prince’s doom? 
friar Laurence. A gentler judgment vanish’d from his lips. 
Not body’s death, but body’s banishment. 
romeo. Ha, banishment! be merciful, say ‘death;’ 

For exile hath more terror in his look. 

Much more than death: do not say ‘banishment.’ 
friar Laurence. Here from Verona art thou banished: 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
romeo. There is no world without Verona walls. 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself. 

Hence banished is banish’d from the world. 

And world’s exile is death: then “banished’ 

Is death mis-term’d: calling death ‘banished,’ 

Thou cut’st my head off with a golden axe. 

And smilest upon the stroke that murders me. 
friar Laurence. O deadly sin! O rude unthankfulness! 

Thy fault our law calls death; but the kind prince. 

Taking thy part, hath rush’d aside the law. 

And turn’d that black word death to banishment: 

This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not. 
romeo. *Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is here. 

Where Juliet lives; and every cat and dog 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 

Live here in heaven and may look on her. 

But Romeo may not: more validity. 

More honorable state, more courtship lives 
In carrion-flies than Romeo: they may seize 
On (he white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand. 

And steal immortal blessing from her lips; 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty. 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 

But Romeo may not; he is banished; 

This may flies do, but I from this must fly: 
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They are free men, but I am banished: 

And say’st thou yet, that exile is not death? 

Hadst thou no poison mix'd, no sharp-ground knife. 

No sudden mean of death, though ne'er so mean. 

But ‘banished’ to kill me? — ‘Banished’? 

O friar, the damned use that word in hell; 

Howling attends it: how hast thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d. 

To mangle me with that word ‘banished’? 
friar Laurence. Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a 
word. 

romeo. O, thou wilt speak again of banishment. 
friar Laurence. I’ll give thee armor lo keep off that word; 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy. 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished. 
romeo. Yet ‘banished’? Hang up philosophy! 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displani a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 

It helps not, il prevails not: talk no more. 
friar Laurence. O, then I see that madmen have no ears. 
romeo. How should they, when that wise men have no eyes? 
friar Laurence. Let me dispute with thee of thy estate. 
romeo. Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel: 

Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love. 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered. 

Doting like me, and like me banished, 

Then mighl’st thou speak, then might’st thou tear thy hair. 
And fall upon the ground, as I do now. 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave. 

[Knocking within. 

friar Laurence. Arise; one knocks; good Romeo, hide thy- 
self. 

romeo. Not I; unless the breath of heart-sick groans 

Mist-like infold me from the search of eyes. [ Knocking . 

friar Laurence. Hark, how they knock! Who’s there? Romeo 
arise; 

Thou wilt be taken. — Stay awhile 1 — Stand up; [Knocking. 
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Run to my study. — By and by! — God’s will. 

What simpleness is this! — I come, I come! [Knocking. 

Who knocks so hard? whence come you? what’s your will? 
nurse. [Within\ Let me come in, and you shall know my 
errand; 

I come from Lady Juliet. 
friar Laurence. Welcome, then. 

Enter nurse.] 

nurse. O holy friar, O, tell me, holy friar, 

Where is my lady’s lord, where’s Romeo? 

FRIAR LAURENCE. There on the ground, with his own tears 
made drunk. 

nurse. O, he is even in my mistress’ case. 

Just in her case! 

friar Laurence. O woeful sympathy! 

Piteous predicament! 
nurse. Even so lies she. 

Blubbering and weeping, weeping and blubbering. 

Stand up, stand up; stand, an you be a man: 

For Juliet’s sake, for her sake, rise and stand; 

Why should you fall into so deep an O? 
romeo. Nurse! 

nurse. Ah sir! ah sirl Well, death’s the end of all. 
romeo. Spakest thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 

Doth she not think me an old murderer. 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood removed but little from her own? 

Where is she? and how doth she? and what says 
My conceal’d lady to our cancel’d love? 
nurse. O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps; 

And now falls on her bed; and then starts up. 

And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, 

And then down falls again. 

Romeo. As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murder her, as that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman. O, tell me, friar, tell me, 
in what vile part of this anatomy 
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Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion. [Drawing his sword. 

friar Laurence. Hold thy desperate hand: 

Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art: 

Thy tears are womanish; thy wild acts denote 
The unreasonable fury of a beast: 

Unseemly woman in a seeming man! 

Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both! 

Thou hast amazed me: by my holy order, 

1 thought ihy disposition better temper’d. 

Hast thou slain Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 

And slay thy lady that in thy life lives. 

By doing damned hate upon thyself? 

Why rail’s! thou on thy birth, me heaven and earth? 

Since birth and heaven and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once, which thou at once wouldst lose. 

Fie, he, thou shamest thy shape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like a usurer, abound’sl in all. 

And usest none in that true use indeed 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit: 

Thy noble shape is but a form of wax. 

Digressing from the valor of a man; 

Thy dear love sworn, but hollow perjury. 

Killing that love which thou hast vow’d to cherish; 

Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love. 

Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 
like powder in a skilless soldier’s flask. 

Is set a-firc by thine own ignorance. 

And thou dismember'd with thine own defense. 

What, rouse thee, man! thy Juliet is alive. 

For whoso dear sake thou wasl but lately dead; 

There art thou happy: Tybult would kill thco. 

But thou slew’st Tybalt; there art thou happy too: 

The law, that threaten’d death, becomes thy friend. 

And turns it to exile; there art thou happy: 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back; 

Happiness courts thee in her best array; 

But, like a misbehaved and sullen wench. 
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Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love: 

Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed. 

Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her: 

But look thou stay not till the watch be set. 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua; 

Where thou shalt live till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou went’st forth in lamentation. 

Go before, nurse: commend me to thy lady. 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto: 

Romeo is coming. 
nurse. O Lord, I could have stay'd here all the night 
To hear good counsel: O, what learning is I 
My lord. I'll tell my lady you will come. 
roeceo. Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide. 
nurse. Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir: 

Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late. [Exit. 

ROMEO. How well my comfort is revived by this! 
kriab Laurence. Go hence; good night; and here stands all 
your state: 

Either be gone before the watch be set. 

Or by the break of day disguised from hence: 

Sojourn in Mantua; Til find out your man. 

And he shall signify from time to time 
Every good hap to you that chances here: 

Give me thy hand; 'tis late: farewell; good night. 

Romeo. But that a joy past joy calls out on me. 

It were a grief, so brief to part with thee: 

Farewell. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV — A room in Capulet's house . 

Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Paris.] 
capulet. Things have falTn out, sir, so unluckily, 
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Thai we have had no time to move our daughter. 

Look you, she loved her kinsman Tybalt dearly. 

And so did I. Well, we were born to die. 

’Tis very late; she’ll not come down to-night: 

I promise you, but for your company, 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago. 
parts. These times of woe afford no time to woo. 

Madam, good night; commend me to your daughter. 
lady cap oust. I will, and know her mind early to-morrow; 

To-nigbl she’s mew’d up to her heaviness. 
capuljst. Sir Peris, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child's love: I think she will be ruled 
In ail respects by me; nay more, I doubt it not. 

Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 

Acquaint her here of my 'son Paris’ love; 

And bid her, math you me, on Wednesday next — 

But, soft! what day *s this ! 1 
parts. Monday, my lord. 

capo lex. Monday! ha, ha! Well, Wednesday is too soon; 

O’ Thursday let it be: o’ Thursday, tell her, 

She shall be married to this noble earl. 

Will you be ready? do you like this haste? 

We’ll keep no great ado; a friend or two; 

For, hark you, Tybalt being slain so late. 

It may bo thought we held him carelessly. 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much: 

Therefore we’ll have some half-a-dozen friends, 

And there an end. But what say you to Thursday? 
paris. My lord, I would that Thursday were lo-morrow. 
capulet. Well, get you gone; o’ Thursday be it then. 

Co you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day. 

Farewell, my lord. Light to my chamber, hoi 
Afore me, it is so very very lato, 

That wo may call it early by and by; 

Good night. 


I Exeunt I, 
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Scene V — Capulet’s orchard. 

Enter Romeo and Juliet, above, at the window .] 
juliet. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day; 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 

Nightly she sings on yond pomegranate-tree: 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 
romeo. It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale; look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder cast: 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops: 

I must be gone and live, or stay and cue. 
juliet. Yond light is not day-light, I know it, I: 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua: 

Therefore stay yet; thou need’st not to be gone. 
romeo. Let me be ta’en, let me be pul to death; 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I’ll say yon gray is not the morning’ s eye, 

Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow; 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads: 

I have more care to stay than will to go: 

Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so. 

How is’t, my soul? let’s talk: it is not day. 
juliet. It is, it is: hie hence, be gone, away! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune. 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing shaips. 

Some say the lark makes sweet division; 

This doth not so, for she divideth us: 

Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 

O, now I would they had changed voices too! 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day. 
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O, now be gone; more light and light it grows. 
romeo. More light and light: more dark and dark our woes! 
Enter nurse, to the chamber .] 
nurse. Madam! 
juuiet. Nurse? 

nurse. Your lady mother is coming to your chamber: 

The day is broke; be wary, look about. [Exit. 

juliet. Then, window, let day in, and let life out. 
romeo. Farewell, farewell! one kiss, and i'll descend. 

[Descends. 

juliet. Art thou gone so? my lord, my love, my friendl 
f must hear from thee every day in the hour. 

For in a minute there are many days: 

O, by tins count T shall bo much in years 
Ere I again behold my Komeol 
romeo. Farewell! 

I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
juliet. O, tlunk'st thou we shall ever meet again? 
romeo. I doubt it not; and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 
juliet. O God! I have an ill-divining soul. 

Methinks I see thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb: 

Either my eyesight fails or thou look’st pale. 
romeo. And trust me, love, in my eye so do you: 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu, adieu! [Exit. 

juliet. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle: 

If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 
That is renown’d for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 

For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long. 

But send him buck. 

lady capulet. [ Within ] Ho, daughter! are you upP 
juliet. Who is’t that callsP it is my lady mother! 

Is she not down so late, or up so early? 

What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither? 

Enter lady capulet.] 

lady capulet. Why, how now, Tuliet! 
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Juliet. Madam, I am not well. 

lady capulet. Evermore weeping for your cousin’s death? 
What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears? 

An if thou couldst, thou couldst not make him live; 
Therefore have done: some grief shows much of love. 

But much of grief shows still some want of wit. 
juliet. Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss. 
lady capulet. So shall you feel the loss, out not the friend 
Which you weep for. 

juliet. Feeling so the loss, 

I cannot choose but ever weep the friend. 
lady capulet. Well, girl, thou weep’st not so much for his 
death 

As that the villain lives which slaughter'd him. 
juliet. What villain, madam? 

lady capulet. That same villain, Romeo. 

juliet. [Aside] Villain and he be many miles asunder. 

God pardon him! I do, with all my heart; 

And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart. 
lady capulet. That is because the traitor murderer lives. 
juliet. Aye, madam, from the reach of these my hands: 

Would none but I might venge my cousin’s death! 
lady capulet. We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not: 
Then weep no more. I’ll send to one in Mantua, 

Where that same banish’d runagate doth live. 

Shall give him such an unaccustom’d dram 
That he shall soon keep Tybalt company: 

And then, I hope, thou wilt be satisfied. 
juliet. Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him — dead — 

Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex’d. 

Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poison, I would temper it. 

That Romeo should, upon receipt thereof. 

Soon sleep in quiet. O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him named, and cannot come to him. 

To wreak the love I bore my cousin 
Upon his body that hath slaughter’d him! 
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lady capulet. Find thou the means, and I’ll find such a man. 

But now I’ll telJ thee joyful tidings, girl. 
juliet. And joy comes well in such a needy time: 

What are they, I beseech your ladyship? 
lady capulet. Well, well, thou hast a careful father, child; 
One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 

Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, 

That thou expect’st not, nor I look’d not for. 
juliet. Madam, in happy time, what day is that? 
lady capulet. Marry, my child, early next Thuisday mom, 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The County Paris, at Saint Peter’s Church, 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful biide. 
juliet. Now, by Saint Peter’s Church, and Peter too. 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride. 

I wonder at this haste; that X must wed 
Ere he that should be husband comes to woo. 

I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 

I will not marry yet; and, when I do, I swear. 

It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate. 

Rather than Paris. These are news indeed! 
lady capulet. Here comes your father; tell him so yourself, 
And see how he will take it at your hands. 

Enter capulet and nurse.] 

capulet. When the sun sets, die air doth drizzle dew; 

But for the sunset of my brother’s son 
It rains downright. 

How nowl a conduit, girl? what, still in tears? 

Evermore showering? In one little body 
Thou counterfeit’st a bark, a sea, a wind: 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea. 

Do ebb and flow with tears; the baik thy body is, 

Sailing in this salt flood; the winds, thy sighs; 

Who raging with thy tears, and they with them. 

Without a sudden calm will overset 
Thy tempest-tossed body. How now, wife! 

Have you deliver’d to her our decreeP 
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t.atw capulet. Aye, sir; but she will none, she gives you 
thanks, 

I would the fool were married to her grave! 
capulet. Soft! take me with you, take me with you, wife. 
Howl will she none? doth she not give us thanks? 

Is she not proud? doth she not count her blest, 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom? 
jcliet. Not proud, you have, but thankful that you have: 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; 

But thankful even for hate that is meant love. 
capulet. How, how! how, howl chop logic! What is this? 
‘Proud,’ and ‘I thank you,’ and ‘I thank you not;' 

And yet ‘not proud:’ mistress minion, you, 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 

But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next. 

To go with Paris to Saint Peter’s Church, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 

Out, you green-sickness carrion! out, you baggage! 

You tallow-face 1 

lady capulet. Fie, fie! what, are you mad? 
juliet. Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 

Hear me with patience but to speak a word. 
capulet. Hang thee, young baggagel disobedient wretch! 

I tell thee what: get thee to church o’ Thursday, 

Or never after look me in the face: 

Speak not, reply not, do not answer me; 

My fingers itch. Wife, we scarce thought us blest 
That God had lent us but this only child; 

But now I see this one is one too much. 

And that we have a curse in having her: 

Out on her, hilding! 

nurse. God in heaven bless her! 

You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so. 
capulet. And why, my lady wisdom? hold your tongue, 

Good prudence; smarter with your gossips, go. 

Nurse. I speak no treason. 

Capulet. O, God ye god-den. 
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nurse. May not one speak? 

capulet. Peace, you mumbling fool! 

Utter you gravity o’er a gossip's bowl; 

For here wo need it not. 
lady capulet. You are too hot. 

capulet. God’s bread! it makes me mad: 

Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play. 

Alone, in company, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d: and having now piovided 
A gentleman of noble parentage. 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train'd. 

Stuff d, as they say, with honorable parts. 

Proportion’d as one’s thought would wish a man; 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammy t, in her fortune’s tender. 

To answer Til not wed; I cannot love, 
l am too young; I pray you, pardon me.’ 

But, an you will not wed, i’ll pardon you: 

Graze where you will, you shall not house with me: 

Look to’t, think on’t, I do not use to jest. 

Thursday is near; lay hand on heart, advise: 

An you be mine. I’ll give you to my friend; 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the streets 
For, by my soul. I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee. 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good: 

Trust to’t, bethink you; I'll not be forsworn. [Exit. 

juliet. Is there no pity sitting in tho clouds. 

That sees into the bottom of my grief? 

O, sweet my mother, cast me not away! 

Delay this marriage for a month, a week; 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 
lady capulet. Talk not to me, for I'U not speak a word; 

Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [Exit. 

Juliet. O God! — O nurse, how shall this be prevented? 

My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven; 

How shall that faith return again to earth. 

Unless that husband send it me from heaven 
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By leaving earth? comfort me, counsel me. 

Alack, alack, that heaven should practice stratagems 
Upon so soft a subject as myself! 

What say’st thou? hast thou not a word of joy? 

Some comfort, nurse. 
nurse. Faith, here it is. 

Romeo is banish’d and all the world to nothing. 

That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you; 

Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth. 

Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 

I think it best you married with the county. 

O, he’s a lovely gentleman! 

Romeo’s a dishclout to him: an eagle, madam. 

Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 

I think you are happy in this second match, 

For it excels your first: or if it did not, 

Your first is dead, or ’twere as good he were 
As living here and you no use of him. 
juliet. Speakest thou from thy heart? 
nurse. And from my soul too; 

Else beshrew them both. 
juliet. Amen! 

nurse. What? 

juliet. Well, thou hast comforted me marvelous much. 

Go in, and tell my lady I am gone. 

Having displeased my father, to Laurence’ cell, 

To make confession and to be absolved. 
nurse. Many, X will, and this is wisely done. [Exit. 

juliet. Ancient damnation! O most wicked fiend! 

Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath praised him with above compare 
So many thousand times? Go, counselor; 

Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. 

I’ll to the friar, to know his remedy. 

If all else fail, myself have power to die. [Exit. 
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ACT IV 

Scene I — Friar Laurence's cell . 

Enter Friar Laurenc® and Paris.] 

friar Laurence. On Thursday, six? the lime Is very short. 
Paris. My father Capule!; will have It so; 

And I am nothing slow to stack his haste. 
friar Laurence. You oay you do uo(r know the lady’s mind; 

Uneven Is lb© course; I like IS not. 
pabis. Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's death, 

And therefore have I Little toiilc’d of Jove, 

For Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 

Now, sir, her falher counts It dangerous 
That she doth give her sorrow so much sway. 

And in his wisdom basics our maniage, 

To stop the inundation of her tears, 

Which, too much minded by herself alone. 

May be pul from her by society: 

Now do you Icnow the reason of this haste. 
friar laurencis. [Aside] I would I knew not why it should 
be slow’d. 

Look, sir, here comes the lady toward my cell. 

Enter juliet.] 

parts. Happily met, my lady and my wife I 

Juliet. That may be, sir, when I may be a wife. 

parts. That may bo must be, love, on Thursday next. 

juliet. What must be shall bo. 

friar Laurence. That’s a certain text. 

Paris. Come you to make confession to this father? 
juliet. To answer that, I should confess to you. 

Paris. Do not deny to him that you love me. 
juliet. I will confess to you that I love him. 

Paris. So will ye, I am sure, that you love me. 
juliet. If I do so, it will be of more price, 
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Being spoke behind your back, than to your face. 
paws. Poor soul, thy face is much abused with tears. 
julxet. The tears have got small victory by that; 

For it was bad enough before their spite. 
paws. Thou wrong'sl it more than tears with that report. 
juwet. Thai is no slander, sir, which is a truth. 

And what I spake, I spake it to my face. 
paws. Thy face is mine, and thou hast slander'd it. 
juliet. It may be so, for it is not mine own. 

Are you at leisure, holy father, now; 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 
friar Laurence. My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, 
now. 

My lord, we must entreat the time alone. 
paws. God shield I should disturb devotion! 

Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse ye: 

Till then, adieu, and keep this holy kiss. [Exit. 

juliet. O, shut the door, and when thou hast done so. 

Come weep with me; past hope, past cure, past holpl 
friar Laurence. Ah, Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It strains me past the compass of my wits: 

I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it. 

On Thursday next be married to mis county. 
juliet. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'st of this;. 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it: 

If in thy wisdom thou canst give no help. 

Do thou but call my resolution wise. 

And with this knife I’ll help it presently. 

God Join’d my heart and Romeo’s, thou our hands; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo’s seal’d, 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this shall slay them both: 

Therefore, out of thy long-experienced time. 

Give me some present counsel; or, behold, 

Twix* my extremes and me this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 
Which the commission of thy years and art 
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Gould to no issue of true honor bring. 

Be not so long to speak; I long to die. 

If what thou speak'st speak not of remedy. 
friar Laurence. Hold, daughter: I do spy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as desperate an execution 
As that is desperate which we would prevent. 

If, rather than to marry County Paris, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself. 

Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide away this shame. 

That copest with death himself to "scape from it; 

And, if thou darest. Til give thee remedy. 

/uliet. O, bid me Wp, rather than many Paris, 

From off the battlements of yonder tower; 

Or walk in thievish ways; or bid we lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears; 

Or shut me nightly an a charnel-house, 

O’cr-cover’d quite with dead men's rattling bones. 

With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls; 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave. 

And hide me with a dead man in Iris shroud; 

Things that to hear them told, have made me tremble; 

And I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love. 
friar Laurence. Hold, then; go home, be merry, give consent 
To marry Paris: Wednesday is to-morrow; 

To-morrow night look that thou lie alone. 

Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber: 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off: 

When presently through all thy veins shall run 
A cold and drowsy humor; for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease: 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest; 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 
To paly ashes; thy eyes’ windows fall, 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life; 

Each part, deprived of supple government. 
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Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like death: 

And in this borrow’d likeness of shrunk death 
Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleep. 

Now, when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 

Then, as the maimer of our country is, 

In thy best robes uncover'd on the bier 
Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 

In the mean time, against thou shalt awake. 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 

And hither shall he come: and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 

And this shall free thee from this present shame. 

If no inconstant toy nor womanish fear 
Abate thy valor in the acting it. 
juuet. Give me, give me! O, tell me not of fear! 
friar Laurence. Hold; get you gone, be strong and pros- 
perous 

In this resolve; I’ll send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. 
juliet. Love give me strength! and strength shall help aflord. 
Farewell, dear father! Exeunt. 

Scene II — Hall in Cajpulet's house. 

Enter Capo-let, Lady Cafulet, Nubs®, 
and two Servingmen.] 

cafulet. So many guests invite as here are writ. 

[Exit FIRST SERVANT. 

Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. 
second servant. You shall have none ill, sir, for I’ll try if 
they can lick their fingers. 
cafulet. How canst thou try them so? 
second servant. Marry, sir, ’tis an ill cook that cannot lick 
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his own fingers: therefore he that cannot lick his fingers 
goes not with me. 

capulet. Go, be gone. [Exit second servant. 

We shall be much unfumish’d for this time. 

What, is my daughter gone to Friar LaurenceP 
nurse. Aye, forsooth. 

cafulet. Well, he may chance to do some good on hers 
A peevish seif-wilTd harlotry it is. 

Enter juliet.] 

nurse. See where she comes from shrift with merry look. 
cafulet. How now, my headstrong! where have you been 
gadding? 

juliet. Where I have learned me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient opposition 
To you and your behests, and am enjoin’d 
By holy Laurence to fall prostrate hero, 

To beg your pardon! pardon, I beseech you! 
Henceforward I am ever ruled by you. 
capulet. Send for the county; go tell him of this: 

I’ll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. 
juliet. I met the youthful lord at Laurence’ cell. 

And gave him what becomed love I might. 

Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty. 
cafulet. Why, I am glad on’t; this is well: stand up: 

This is as’t should be. Let me see the county; 

Aye, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither. 

Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar. 

All our whole city is much bound to him. 
juliet. Nurse, will you go with me into my closet. 

To help me sort such needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow? 
lady cafulet. No, not till Thursday; there is time enough. 
capulet. Go, nurse, go with her: we’ll to church to-morrow. 

[Exeunt juliet and nurse, 
lady cafulet. We shall be short in our provision: 

Tis now near night. 

cafulet. Tush, I will stir about. 

And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, wife: 
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Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 

I'll not to bed to-night; let me alone; 

I’ll play the housewife for this once. What, hoi 
They are all forth: well, I will walk myself 
To Comity Paris, to prepare him up 
Against to-morrow: my heart is wondrous light. 

Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim’d. [Exeunt. 

Scene III — Juliet’s chamber. 

Enter Juliet and Nurse.] 

juliet. Aye, those attires are best: but, gentle nurse, 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night; 

For I have need of many orisons 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 

Which, well thou know’st, is cross and full of sin. 

Enter lady cafulet.] 

lady cafulet. What, are you busy, ho? need you my help? 
juliet. No, madam; we have cull’d such necessaries 
As are behoveful for our state to-moirow: 

So please you, let me now be left alone. 

And let the nurse this night sit up with you, 

For I am sure you have your hands full all 
In this so sudden business. 
lady cafulet. Good night! 

Get thee to bed and rest, for thou hast need. 

[Exeunt lady cafulet and nurse. 
Juliet. Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins. 

That almost freezes up the heat of life: 

I'll call them back again to comfort me. 

Nurse! — What should she do here? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone. 

Come, vial. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 

Shall I be married then to-morrow morning? 

No, not this shall forbid it. Lie thou there. 

[Laying down a dagger. 
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What if It be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath minister’d to have me dead. 

Lest in this marriage he should be dishonor’d, 

Because he married me before to Romeo? 

I fear it is; and yet, methinks, it should not. 

For he hath still been tried a holy man. 

How if, when 3L am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? there’s a tearful point. 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome au breathes in. 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes? 

Or, if I live, is ii not very like. 

The horrible conceit of death and night. 

Together with the terror of the place. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for these many hundred years the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors are pack’d; 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 

Lies festering in his shroud; where, as they say. 

At some hours in the night spirits resort; 

Alack, alack, is it not like that I 
So early waking, what with loathsome smells 
And shrieks like mandrakes’ tom out of the earth, 

That living mortals hearing them run mad: 

Or, if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears? 

And madly play with my forefathers’ joints? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud? 

And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone. 

As with a club, dash out my desperate brains? 

O, look! methinks I sec my cousin’s ghost 
Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point: slay, Tybalt, stay! 

Romeo, I come! this do I drink to thee. 

[She falls upon her bed, within the curtains. 
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Scene IV — Hall in Capulets house. 


Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse.] 

lady capulet. Hold, take these keys, and fetch more spices, 
nurse. 

nurse. They call for dates and quinces in the pastry. 

Enter capulet.] 

capulet. Come, stir, stir, stir I the second cock hath crow’d. 
The curfew-bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock: 

Look to the baked meats, good Angelica: 

Spare not for cost. 

nurse. Go, you cot-quean, go, 

Get you to bed; faith, you’ll be sick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 

capulet. No, not a whit: what! I have watch’d ere now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne’er been sick. 

Lady capulet. Aye, you have been a mouse-hunt in your 
time; 

But I will watch you from such watching now. 

[Exeunt lady capulet and nurse, 
capulet. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood! 

Enter three or four servingmen, with 
spits, and logs, and baskets .] 

Now, fellow. 

What’s there? 

first servingman. Things for the cook, sir, but I know not 
what. 

capulet. Make haste, make haste. [Exit first sekvincata n. 
Sirrah, fetch drier logs: 

Call Peter, he will show thee whore they arc. 
second servingman. I have a head, sir, that will find out logs, 
And never trouble Peter for the matter. 
capulet. Mass, and well said; a merry whoreson, lmt 
Thou shalt be logger-head. [Exit second servingman. 
Good faith, ’tis day: 

The county will be here with music straight. 

For so he said he would. [Music within] I hear him near. 
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Nurse! Wife! What, ho! What, nurse, I say! 

Re-enter nurse. J 

Go waken Juliet, go and trim her up; 

I’ll go and chat with Paris: hie, make haste, 

Make haste: the bridegroom he Is come already: 

Make haste, £ say, [ Exeunt . 

Scene V. — Jtouqsi' 's chamber . 

Enter Itea] 

nurse. Mistress! what, mistress! Juliet! fast, I warrant her, 
she: 

■Why, lamb! why, lady! fie, you slug-a-bedf 
Why, love, 1 say! madam! sweet-heart! why, bride! 

What, not a woid ? you take your pennyworths now; 

Sleep for a week-, for the next night, I warrant. 

The County Paris hath set up las rest 

Thai you shall rest but hi tie. God forgive me. 

Many, and amen, how sound is she asleep! 

I needs must wake her. Madam, madam, madam! 

Aye, let the county take you in your bed; 

He’Jl fright you up, i’ faith. Will it not beP 

[Undraws the curtains. 

What, dress’d! and in your clothes! and down again! 

I must needs wake you. Lady! lady! ladyl 
Alas, alas! Help, help! my lady's dead! 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was born! 

Some aqua vitas, ho! My lord, my lady! 

Enter lady capulet.] 

lady capulet. What noise Is here? 

nurse. O lamentable day! 

lady capulet. What is the matter? 

nurse. Look, lookl O heavy day! 

lady capulet. O me, O me! My child, my only life, 

Revive, look up, or I will die with thee. 

Help, help! call help. 

Enter capulet.] 

capulet. For shame, bring Juliet forth; her lord is come. 
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nurse. She’s dead, deceased, she’s dead; alack the day! 
lady cafulet. Alack the day, she’s dead, she's dead, she’s 
dead! 

cafulet. Hal let me see her. Out, alasl she’s cold; 

Her blood is settled and her joints are stiff; 

Life and these lips have long been separated; 

Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. 
nurse. O lamentable dayl 
lady capulet. O woeful time! 

cafulet. Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail. 
Ties up my tongue and will not let me speak. 

Enter friar Laurence and Paris, with musicians.] 
friar Laurence. Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
capulet. Ready to go, but never to return. 

O son, the night before thy wedding-day 
Hath death lain with thy wife: see, there she lies. 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him. 

Death is my son-in-law, death is my heir; 

My daughter he hath wedded: I will die. 

And leave him all; life, living, all is Death’s. 

Paris. Have I thought long to see this morning's lace. 

And doth it give me such a sight as this? 
lady cafulet. Accurst, unhappy, wretched, hateful day! 
Most miserable hour that e’er time saw 
In lasting labor of his pilgrimage! 

But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 

But one thing to rejoice and solace in. 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight! 
nurse. O woe! O woeful, woeful, woeful dayl 
Most lamentable day, most woeful day, 

That ever, ever, I did yet behold! 

O day! O day! O day! O hateful day! 

Never was seen so black a day as this: 

O woeful day, O woeful day! 

Paris. Beguiled, divorced, wronged, spitod, slain! 

Most detestable death, by thee beguiled. 

By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown! 
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O lovol O life! not life, but love in death! 
capulet. Despised, distressed, hated, martyr’d, kill’d! 
Uncomfortable time, why earnest thou now 
To murder, murder our solemnity? 

O child! O child! my soul, and not my childl 
Dead art thou! Alack, my child is dead; 

And with my child my joys arc buried! 
friar Laurence. Peace, ho, for shame! confusion’s cure lives 
not 

In these confusions. Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid; now heaven hath all. 

And all the better is it for the maid: 

Your part in her you could not keep from death; 

But heaven keeps Ids part in eternal We. 

The most you sought was hen promotion. 

For ’twas your heaven she should be advanced: 

And weep ye now, seemg she is advanced 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 

O, in this love, you love your child so ill. 

That you run mad, seeing that she is well: 

She’s not well married that lives married long. 

But she’s best married that dies married young. 

Diy up your tears, and stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse, and, as the custom is. 

In all her best array bear her to church: 

For though fond nature bids us all lament. 

Yet nature’s tears are reason’s merriment. 
capulet. All things that we ordained festival. 

Turn from their office to black funeral: 

Our instruments to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change; 

Our bridal flowers sorve for a buried corse. 

And all things change them to the contrary. 
friar LAURENCE. Sir, go you in; and, madam, go with him; 
And go, Sir Paris; evexy one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave: 

The heavens do lour upon you for some ill; 
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Move them no more by crossing their high will. 

[Exeunt capulet, lady capulet, paxus, and friar, 
first musician. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone, 
nurse. Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put up; 

For, well you know, this is a pitiful case. [Exit. 

first musician. Aye, by my troth, the case may be amended. 
Enter peter.] 

peter. Musicians, O, musicians, ‘Heart’s ease. Heart’s ease. 

O, an you will have me live, play ‘Heart’s ease. 
first musician. Why ‘Heart’s ease’? 

peter. O, musicians, because my heart itself plays ‘My heart 
is full of woe:’ O, play me some meny dump, to comiort 
me. 

first musician. Not a dump we; ’tis no time to play now. 
peter. You will not then? 

FIRST MUSICIAN. No. 
peter. I will then give it you soundly. 
first musician. What will you give usP 
peter. No money, on my faith, but the gleek; I will give you 
the minstrel. 

first musician. Then will I give you the serving-creatuic. 
peter. Then will I lay the serving-creature’s dagger on your 
pate. I will carry no crochets; I’ll re you. I’ll fa you; do you 
note me? 

first musician. An you re us and fa us, you note us. 
second musician. Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out 
your wit. 

PETER. Then have at you with my wit! I will dry-beat you 
with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger. Answer me 
like men: 

‘When griping grief the heart doth wound 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 

Then music with her silver sound’ — 
why ‘silver sound*? why ‘music with her silver sound’?— 
What say you, Simon Catling? 

first musician. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet sound. 
PETER. Pretty! What say you, Hugh Rebeck? 
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second musician. I say, ‘silver sound,’ because musicians 
sound for silver. 

petek. Pretty tool What say you, James Soundpost? 
third musician. Faith, 1 know not what to say. 
peter. 0, I cry you mercy; you are the singer: I will say for 
you. It is ‘music with her silver sound,’ because musicians 
have no gold for sounding: 

‘Then music with her silver sound 
With speedy help doth lend redress.’ [Exit. 

first musician. What a pestilent knave is this same! 
second musician. Hang him, Jack! Come, we’ll in here; tarry 
for the mourners, and stay dinner. [Eneunl. 
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Scene I — Mantua A street. 

Enter Romeo.] 

Romeo. If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep. 

My dreams presage some joyful news at hand: 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 

And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 

lifts me above die ground with' cheerful thoughts. 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead — 
Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave to think! 
And breathed such life with kisses in my lips. 

That I revived and was an emperor. 

Ah me! how sweet is love itself possess’d, 

When but love’s shadows are so rich In joy! 

Enter balthasar, booted .] 

News from Verona! How now, Balthasar! 

Dost thou not bring me letters from the friar! 

How doth my lady? Is my father well? 

How fares my Juliet? that I ask again; 

For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 
balthasak. Then she is well, and nothing can be ill: 
Her body sleeps in Capels’ monument. 

And her immortal part with angels lives. 

I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault. 

And presently took post to tell it you: 

O, pardon me for bringing these ill news. 

Since you did leave it for my office, sir. 
romeo. Is it e’en so? then I defy you, stars! 

Thou know’st my lodging: get me ink and paper. 

And hire post-horses; I will hence to-night. 
Balthasar. I do beseech you, sir, have patience* 

Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure. 
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romeo. Tush, thou art deceived: 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do. 

Hast thou no letters to me from the fuoi? 
balthasar. No, my good lord. 

romeo. No matter; get thee gone. 

And hire those horses: I’ll be with thee straight. 

[Exit BALTHASAR. 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 

Let’s see for means: — O mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the droughts of desperate men! 

I do remember an apothecary. 

And hereabouts a' dwells, which late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of simples; meager were Ms looks; 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones: 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung. 

An alligator stuff’d and other sldns 
Of ill -shaped fishes; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Creen earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds. 

Remnants of packtiuead and old cakes of roses. 

Were thinly scatter’d, to make up a show. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said. 

An it a man did need a poison now. 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him. 

O, this same thought did but forerun my need. 

And this same needy man must sell it me. 

As I remember, this should be the house: 

Being holiday, the beggar's shop is shut. 

What, ho! apothecary! 

Enter apothecary.] 

apothecary. Who calls so loud? 

romeo. Come hither, man. I see that thou art poor; 

Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have 
A dram of poison; such soon-speeding gear 
As will disperse itself through all the veins, 

That the Ufe-weary taker may fall dead. 
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And that the trunk may be discharged of breath 
As violently as hasty powder fired 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon’s womb. 
apothecary. Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 
romeo. Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness. 

And fear’st to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 

Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 

Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back. 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law: 

The world affords no law to make thee rich; 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 
apothecary. My poverty, but not my will, consents. 
romeo. I pay thy poverty and not thy will. 
apothecary. Put this in any liquid thing you will. 

And drink it off; and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight. 
romeo. There is thy gold, worse poison to men’s souls. 

Doing more murder in this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell: 

I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none. 

Farewell: buy food, and get thyself in flesh . 

Come, cordial and not poison, go with me, 

To Juliet’s grave; for there must I use thee. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — Friar Laurence’s cell. 

Enter Friar John.] 

friar john. Holy Franciscan friar! brother, ho! 

Enter friar Laurence.] 

Friar LAURENCE. This same should be ihe voice of Friar John. 
Welcome from Mantua: what says Romeo? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me lus letter. 
friar john. Going to find a baro-foot brother out. 

One of our order, to associate mo, 

Here in this, city visiting the sick. 

And finding him, the searchers of the town. 

Suspecting that we both were in a house 
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Where the infectious pestilence did reign, 

Seal'd up the doors and would not let us forth; 

So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d. 
friar Laurence. Who baie my letter then to Romeo? 
friar john. I could not send it, — here it is again, — 

Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 

So fearful were they of infection. 
friar laurence. Unhappy fortune! by my brotherhood. 

The letter was mot nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import, and the neglecting it 
May do much danger. Fria* John, go hence; 

Got me an iron crow and bring straight 
Unto my cell. 

friar john. Brother, I’ll go and bring it thee. [Exit. 

friar Laurence. Now must t to the monument alone; 

Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake: 

She will beshrew me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents; 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo comes 

Poor living corse , closed in a dead man’s tomb! [Exit. 

Scene III — A churchyard ; in it a monument 
belonging to the Capulets. 

Enter Paris and his Pace, bearing flowers and a torch. I 
paris. Give me thy torch, boy; hence, and stand aloof: 

Yet put it out, for I would not be seen. 

Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along. 

Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground; 

So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread. 

Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves. 

But thou shalt hear it: whistle then to me, 

As signal that thou hear’st something approach. 

Give me those flowers. Do as I bid thee, go. 
face. [ Aside J I am almost afraid to stand alone 

Here in the Churchyard; yet I will adventure. [ Retires . 
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Paris. Sweet flower, with flowers thy bridal bed L strew, — - 
O woe! thy canopy is dust and stones; — 

Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 

Or, wanting that, with tears distill’d by moans: 

The obsequies that I for thee will keep 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep. 

[The pack whistles. 

The boy gives warning something doth approach. 

What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 

To cross my obsequies and true love’s rite? 

What, with a torch! Muffle me, night, a while. f Retires. 

Enter homeo and Balthasar, with a torch, mattock, <brc \ 
romeo. Give me that mattock and the wrenching iiou. 

Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 

Give me the light: upon thy life, I charge thee, 

Whate’er thou hear’st or seest, stand all aloof. 

And do not interrupt me in my course. 

Why I descend into this bed of death 
Is partly to behold my lady’s face, 

But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 
A precious ring, a ring that I must use 
In dear employment: therefore hence, be gone: 

But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I farther shall intend to do. 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs: 

The time and my intents are savage-wild. 

More fierce and more inexorable by far 
Than empty tigers or the roaring sea. 

Balthasar. I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you. 
romeo. So shaft thou show me friendship. Take thou that: 

lave, and be prosperous: and farewell, good billow. 
Balthasar. [Aside] For all this same, I’ll hide me hereabout: 

His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt. I Befit as. 

ROMEO. Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 

Gorged with the dearest morsel of the earth. 

Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 
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And in despite 111 cram thee with more food. 

[Opens the tomb. 

Paris. This is that banish’d haughty Montague 
That murder’d my love’s cousin, with which grief. 

It is supposed, the fair creature died, 

And here is come to do some villanous shame 
To the dead bodies: I will apprehend him. 

[Comes forward. 

Stop thy unhallow'd toil, vile Montague! 

Can vengeance be pursued further than death? 

Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: 

Obey, and go with me; for thou must die. 
romeo. I must indeed, and therefore came I hither. 

Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man; 

Fly hence and leave me: think upon these gone; 

Let them ufhight thee. I beseech thee, youth, 

Put not another sin upon my head. 

By urging me to fury: O, be gone! 

By heaven, I love thee better than myself, 

For I come hither arm’d agonist myself: 

Stay not, bo gone: live, and hereafter say, 

A madman’s mercy bid thee run away. 

Paris. I do defy thy conjurations 

And apprehend thee for a felon here. 
romeo. Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, boyl 

[They fight. 

page. O Lord, they fightl I will go call the watch. [Exit. 
Paris. O, I am slain! [Falls] If thou be merciful. 

Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet. [Dies. 

romeo. In faith, I will. Let me peruse this face: 

Mcrcutio’s kinsman, noble County Paris! 

What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend him as we rode? I think 
Ho told me Paris should have married Juliet: 

Said he not so? or did I dream it so? 

Or am I mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 

To think it was so? O, give me thy hand, 

One writ with me in sour misfortune's book! 
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I’ll bury thee in a triumphant grave; 

A grave? Q, no, a lantern, slaughter’d youth; 

For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 

Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr’d. 

[Laying pauis in the monument 
How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry! which their keepeis call 
A lightning before death: O, how may I 
Call this a lightning? O my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath. 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 

Tybalt, best thou there in thy bloody sheet? 

O, what more favor can I do to thee 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth in twain 

To sunder his that was thine enemy? 

Forgive me, cousin! Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 
That unsubstantial death is amorous. 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour? 

For fear of that, I still will slay with thee. 

And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again: here, here will I remain 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids; O, heie 
Will I set tip my everlasting rest. 

And shake file yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world- wearied flesh. Eyes, look your lust! 

Arms, take your last embrace! and, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death! 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavory guide! 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 
The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark. 

Here s to my love! [Drinks] O true apothecary! 
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Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a lass I die. [Dies. 

Enter, at the other end of the churchyard, friar 
Laurence, with a lantern , crow, and spade.] 
friar Laurence. Saint Francis be my speed! how oft to-night 
Have my old feel stumbled at graves! Who’s there? 
Balthasar. Here’s one, a friend, and one that knows you 
well. 

friar Laurence. Bliss be upon you! Tell me, good my friend. 
What torch is yond that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeless skulls? as I discern, 

It buineth in the Capets’ monument. 
balthasar. It doth so, iholy sit; and there’s my master, 

One that you love. 

FRIAR LAURENCE. Who is it? 

BALTHASAR. Romeo. 

friar Laurence. How long hath he been there? 
balthasar. Full half an hour. 

friar Laurence. Go with me to the vault. 
balthasar. I dare not, sir: 

My master knows not but I am gone hence; 

And fearfully did menace me with death. 

If I did stay to look on his intents. 
friar laurence. Stay, then; I’ll go alone: fear comes upon 
me; 

O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing. 
balthasar. As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 

I dreamt my master and another fought. 

And that my master slew him. 

friar laurence. Romeo! [Advances. 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of tin's sepulcher? 

What means those masterless and goiy swords 

To lie discolor’d by this place of peace? [Enters the tomb. 

Romeo! O, pale! who else? what, Paris too? 

And steep’d in blood? All, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chancel 

The lady stirs. [juliet wakes. 

juliet. O comfortable friar! where is my lord? 
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1 do remember well where I should be, 

And there I am: where is my Romeo? [Noise tcUhin. 

friar laurence. I hear some noise. Lady, come from that 
nest 

Of death, contagion and unnatural sleep: 

A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents: come, come away: 

Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead; 

And Paris too: come, I’ll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns: 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming; 

Come, go, good Juliet; I dare no longer stay. 
juliet. Co, get thee hence, for I will not sway. 

[Exit FRIAR LAURENCE. 

What’s here? a cup, closed in my true love’s hand? 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end: 

O churl! drunk all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after? I will kiss thy lips; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 

To make me die with a restorative. [Kisses him. 

Thy lips are warm. 

first watchman. [ Within ] Lead, boy: which way? 
juliet. Yea, noise? then I’ll be brief. O happy dagger! 

[Snatching bomeo’s dagger. 
This is thy sheath [Stabs herself ] ; there rust, and let me die. 

[Falls on romeos body, ami dies. 
Enter watchman, with the page of parts.] 
page. This is the place; there, where the torch doth bum. 
FIRST watchman. The ground is bloody; search about the 
churchyard: 

Go, some of you, whoe’er you find attach. 

Pitiful sight! here lies the county slain; 

And Juliet bleeding, warm, and newly dead. 

Who here hath lain this two days buried. 

Go, tell die prince: run to the Capulets: 

Raise up the Montagues: some others search: 

We see the ground whereon these woes do lie; 

But the true ground of all these piteous woes 
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We cannot without circumstance descry. 

Re-enter some of the watchmen, with Balthasar.] 
second watchman. Here’s Romeo's man; we found him in 
the churchyard. 

first watchman. Hold him in safety, till the prince come 
hiiher. 

Re-enter friar Laurence, and another watchman.] 
third watchman. Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs and 
weeps: 

We took this mattock and this spade from him. 

As he was coming from this churchyard’s side. 
first watchman. A great suspicion: si ay the friar too. 
i Enter the prince and attendants.] 
prince. What misadventure is so early up. 

That calls our peisom from our morning rest? 

Enter caput .et, lady cafulkt, and others.] 
capulet. What should it be that they so shriek abroad? 
lady capulet. The people in the street cry Romeo, 

Some Juliet, and some Paris, and all run 
With open outcry toward our monument. 
prince. What fear is tins that startles in our earsP 
first watchman. Sovereign, here lies the County Paris slain; 
And Romeo dead; and Juliet, dead befoie 
Wuim and new lull’d. 

prince. Search, seek, and know how this foul murder comes. 
first watchman. Here is a friar, and slaughter’d Romeo’s 
man. 

With instruments upon them fit to open 
These dead men’s tombs. 

capulet. O heavens! O wife, look how our daughter bleedst 
This dagger hath mista’en, for, lo, his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague, 

And it mis-sheathed in my daughter’s bosom! 
lady capulet. O me! this sight of death is as a bell 
That warns my old age to a sepulcher. 

Enter montacue and others .] 

prince. Come, Montague; for thou art early up. 

To see thy son and heir more early down. 
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montXgue. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead lo -night; 

Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp'd her bieath: 

What further woe conspires against mine ago? 
prince. Look, and thou shalt see. 

Montague. O thou untaughtl what manners is in this. 

To press before thy father to a giave? 
prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 

Till we can clear these ambiguities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true descent; 

And then will I be general of your woes, 

And lead you even to death: meantime forbear. 

And let mischance be slave to patience. 

Bring forth the parties of suspicion. 
friar Laurence. I am the greatest, able to do least. 

Yet most suspected, as the time and place 
Doth make against me, of this direful murder; 

And here I stand, both to impeach and purge 
Myself condemned and myself excused. 
prince. Then say at once what thou dost know in this. 
friar Laurence. I will be brief, for my short date oi Lrouih 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet; 

And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful wile; 

I married them; and their stol’n marriage-day 
Was Tybalt’s dooms-day, whose untimely death 
Banish’d the new-made bridegroom from this city; 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pined. 

You, to remove that siege of grief from her. 

Betroth’d and would have married her perforce 
To County Paris: then comes she to me. 

And with wild looks bid me devise some moa n s 
To rid her from tins second mar riage. 

Or in my cell there would she kill herself. 

Then gave I her, so tutor’d by my art, 

A sleeping potion; which so took effect 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death: meantime I writ to Romeo, 

That he should hither come as this dire night, 
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To help to take her from her borrow’d grave. 

Being the time the potion’s force should cease. 

But he which bore my letter, Friar John, 

Was stay'd by accident, and yesternight 
Return'd my letter back. Then all alone 
At the prefixed hour of her waking 
Came i to take her from her kindred's vault. 

Meaning to keep her closely at rny cell 
Till J" conveniently could send to Romeo; 

But when i came, some minute ere the bine 
Of her awaking, here untimely lay 
The noble Paris and true Romeo dead. 

She welces, and I entreated her come forth. 

And bear this work of heaven with patience; 

But then a noise did scare raw from the tomb. 

And she too desperate would not go With me. 

But, as it soon as, did violence on herself. 

All this I know; and to the marriage 
Her nurse is privy: and, if aught in this 
Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrificed some hour before his Lime 
Unto the rigor of seveiest law. 
prince. We still have known thee for a holy man. 

Where’s Romeo's man? what can he say in tills? 
balthasab. I brought my master news of Juliet’s death. 
And then in post he came from Mantua 
To this same place, to this same monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father. 

And threaten’d me with death, going in the vault. 

If X departed not and leit liim there. 
prince. Cive me the ietter; I will look on it. 

Whore is the county’s page, that raised the watch? 
Sirrah, what made your master in this place? 
page. Ho came with llowers to strew his lady’s grave; 
And bid me stand aloof, and so I did: 

Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb; 

And by and by my master drew on him; 

And then X ran away to call the watch. 
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prince. This letter doth make good Ac friar’s words. 

Their coarse of love, the tidings of her death: 

And here he wdies that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor ’pothecary, and therewithal 
Came to tills vault to die and lie with Juliet, 

Where be these enemies? Capuletl Montague! 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate. 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! 

And I, for winking at your discords too. 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen: all are punish’d. 
capulet. O brother Montague, give me thy hand; 

This is my daughter's jointure, for no more 
Can I demand. 

Montague. But I can give thee more; 

For I will raise her statue in pure gold; 

That while Verona by that name is known* 

There shall no figure at such rate be set 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. 
capulet. As rich shall Romeo’s by his lady's lie; 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity! 
fringe. A glooming peace this morning with it brings; 

The sun for sorrow will not show his head. 

Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things; 

Some shall be pardon'd and some punished: 

For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo. 


[Exeunt. 
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Julius Caesar 

BY 

MARK VAN DOREN 

S hakespeare idealized Plutarch's Bratus, but not in the di- 
rection of bis own Bemy V. Tho Roman conspirator has 
become an exemplary gentleman, and the chief sign of tins is 
his set of scruples. His imagination is indeed so selfless, and 
his consideration of other men so full and kind, as almost to 
smother his powers and lender him Inactive. He is not very 
much like Hamlet, whose inaction, if inaction it is, has its 
paradoxical dynamics. But he is a sober step in that direction 
— too sober for the land of success his creator, with a nimble 
bound back into the northern scene, is next to achieve. 

If Brutus is less Intel esting than Hamlet, if his internal 
complications diminish rather than exhibit his dramatic force, 
the principal reason may be that Shakespeare has kept him- 
self too conscious of a remote Roman grandeur in the scene. 
In Plutarch he seems always to have recognized an artist 
whom it would be rash to change, but his respect for the 
biographer was in the present case perhaps loo solemn. The 
accommodation of his style to an ancient and alien atmos- 
phere is amazingly complete, and there is in Julius Caesar a 
perfection of form which even he will never surpass. But the 
accommodation is something of a tour de force, and the per- 
fection is of that sort which limits rather than releases poetry. 
Julius Caesar is more rhetoric than poetry, just as its persons 
are more orators than men. They all have something of the 
statue in them, for they express their author's idea of an- 
tiquity rather than his knowledge of life. They have the clar- 
ity and simplicity of worked marble, and are the easiest of 
Shakespeare’s people to understand if one expects everything 
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from speeches, and if one is innocent ot the distinction be- 
tween men and public men. The characters of Julius Caesar 
aie public men. Even Antony and Caesar are. Bui Shake- 
speare’s deepest interest is in the private man. And though he 
tiies to find that man in Brutus he does not do so, because he 
has already submitted Brutus, like everybody else in the play, 
to lire smoothing' and simplifying process of a certain stylo. 
This style is in its way wonderful, but the hero who follows 
Brutus will accomplish infinitely greater wondeis in no stylo 
at all, or at any rate in none that can be named; unless ils 
name is Shakespeare’s English. 

Julius Caesar is least notable among Shakespeare’s bettor 
plays for the distinctions of its speech. All of its persons tend 
to talk alike; their training has been forensic and therefore 
uniform, so that they can say anything with both efficiency 
and ease. With Marullus's first speech in the opening scene 
the play swings into its style: a style winch will make it 
appear that nobody experiences the least difficulty in saying 
what he thinks. The phrasing is invariably flawless fiom the 
oral point of view; the breathing is right; no thought is loo 
long for order or too short for roundness. Everything is bril- 
liantly and surely said; the effects are undei lined, the i’s arc 
firmly dotted. Speeches have tangible outlines, like plastic ob- 
jects, and the drift from one of diem to another has novel to 
be guessed, for it is clearly stated. 

The characters are accomplished in all the practical arts of 
statement. Not merely in the Forum is Brutus an orator — “1 
pause for a reply” (m, ii) — but in his private tent, quarreling 
with Cassius. Diyden admired the famous quarrel scone (iv, 
iii) because it was “masculine,” and his admiration was 
sound; yet the epithet implies a limitation of effect. The 
thump and rap of the repartee remind us once mow that pub- 
lic men are training their tongues against each other; the dia- 
logue, for all its power, could do with some relief by way of 
things half said or never said. Brutus and Cassius say it all 
— with knowledge, too, of how it will be taken. Along with 
the rest here they are artists in declamation. 

Rhetorical questions abound in Julius Caesar. 
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Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome 
To grace m captive bonds his chariot-wheels? . . * 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers m his way 
That comes in triumph, over Pompey’s blood? [i» i] 

There they are piled in parallel formation, and this is fre- 
quently the case. Antony knows best the trick of letting them 
forth singly, with the force of simple assertion: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? [xn, ii] 

You will compel me, then, to read the will? Cm, ii] 

Portia, the public wife oi a public man, goes so far as to an- 
swer one of hers: 

Is Brutus sick? . . . 

No, my Brutus; 

You have some sick offence within your mind. [n, i] 

But all in their various ways know how to ask them, and how 
not to pause for a reply unless the pause too will be effective. 

So are they tutored in the music of monosyllables. No play 
of Shakespeare’s has so many, so superbly used. The seasoned 
orator strings short words together as often as he can — for an 
effect of artlessness, of sincerity that only speaks right on, and 
also because there is a secret pleasure In demonstrating the 
discipline of his tongue. It takes skill to deliver monosyllables 
in an agreeable and natural rhythm, and a rhetorician likes 
nothing better than problems of skill. In Julius Caesar there 
may be in one place as many as thirty monosyllables together. 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake — 't is true, this god did shake. [x, ii] 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 

When could they say, till now, that talk’d oi Rome . . . 

Ex, ii] 

I will come home to you; or, if you will, 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

I will do so; till then, think of the world. It, ii] 
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What's la do? 

A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

But are not some whole that we must make sick? [u t ij 

Let me know some cause. 

Lest I be laugh'd at when I tell them so. 

The cause is in my will; I will not come. Iju, ii i 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. Ini, ij 

T is good you know not that you are liis heirs; 

For, S you should, O, what would come of it! fm, iij 

I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by. . . . 

I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs. . . . 

I know young bloods look for a time of lost. . . , 

I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 

I will be good to thee. [iv, iii} 

They may occur in orations or they may crop out in dis- 
course; they may be triumphs by the orator Antony — 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
That love my friend; 

But here I am to speak what I do know; 

And I must pause till it come back to me — 

or they may be the last words of a dying man: 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will. 

They may serve any purpose at the moment. Hut the purpose 
they serve at all times is to pour into the ear an uuunpod**d 
stream of eloquence, a smooth current of artful sound. And 
once again it is to be noted that monosyllables arc no one 
speaker’s monopoly. The craft is native to them all. 

So is the loftier craft of framing superlatives, of oomlttns* 
ing infinite compliment into a finite phrase. Antony, being the 
best orator, does best at this: 

With the most noble blood of all this world tm, i] 

choice and master spirits of this age [m, i] 
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Thou art the mins of die nobJest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times [m, i] 

This was die noblest Roman of them all. [v, v] 

Rut the second best of Brut as is impressive: 

That struck the foiemost men of all this world [iv, iii] 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 

It is impossible that evei Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. [v, iii] 

And again the gift is common to the cast. 

Their voices are not differentiated then. Nor are their states 
of mind. Brutus anticipates Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and Mac- 
beth when he soliloquizes concerning the disoidcr in his souls 

Between the acting of a dreadful lining 
And the first mobon, ell the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dieam. 

The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the slate of a man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suiters then 

The nature of an insurrection. [n, i] 

Tins is fine, like everything else in Julius Caesar , but it is ro- 
tund and political, and it was relatively easy for Brutus to 
say; nor is it impossible to imagine another mans saying it. 
It is not, like comparable speeches in the tragedies ahead, cut 
to the individual, and cut with so keen a knife that the in- 
dividual is dissected in the process and seems to bleed his 
words. Brutus addresses us through a wrapping of rhetoric, of 
public speech. And this wrapping is around the imageries of 
blood and sleep which are so prominent in the play — so 
prominent, and yet, if one remembers Macbeth , so remote 
from contact with us. The blood that smears the entire surface 
of Macbeth is physical; we see, feel, and smell it. Not so with 
Caesar's blood; it is “noble” and “costly” because Caesar was 
the foremost man of all the world, but it remains a metaphor, 
a political metaphor, distant from the experience of our 
senses. It may be significant that it can pour from Caesar's 
statue as well as from his body (n, ii), and that when he falls 
at the base of Pompey's statue it too runs red. There is as 
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much real blood in Julius Caesar as there is in stone. And 
Brutus, once more ancestor to Macbeth, cannot sleep. At 
home before the assassination, in his tent on the eve of battle, 
and facing death in his last hour, his lids are heavy, his bones 
want rest. Yet the fact is not ghastly as in the case of one who 
will murder Sleep itself, and whose resulting exhaustion will 
visit itself upon the audience. The fatigue of Brutus is the 
noble tiredness of a great man, and we respect it; but our pity 
for the sufferer is not tinged with fear. This is the noblest 
Roman of them all, and even in distress he keeps his distance. 

In such on atmosphere Caesar has little chance to be him- 
self, yet Sliakespeare has permitted him to make the most of 
it. Caesar is not a noble Roman, not one of Plutarch’s men. 
He is that rarity in the play, an Elizabethan personality; he 
is one of Shakespeare’s men. While he lasts he reveals him- 
self in his irregularity, not in his symmetry, in picturesque- 
ness rather than in pose. His monosyllables — for he speaks 
them too — tell us that he is deficient in one of the senses: 


Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf; [i, ii] 

that he changes his mind suddenly, with no reason given: 

He is a dreamer; let us leave him. Pass; [i, ii] 

The cause is in my will; I will not come; [n, ii] 

and that he is inordinately vain: 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 

So in the world; . . . and that I am he. [m, i] 


His enemies tell us that he has the falling sickness (i, ii), that 
he is gullible to flattery (n, i), that he is superstitious grown 
of late and loves to be regaled with wondrous tales of uni- 
corns, bears, lions, and elephants (n, i). He appears, indeed, 
only in his singularity; and he appears but briefly before he 
falls at the hands of men so completely unlike him that the 
difference alone might pass as motive for their hatred. Their 
hatred is of a man not noble, a man who has not suppressed 
himself. And for a similar reason they distrust Antony, who 
revels long o’ nights (n, ii) and whose orator’s tongue flicks 
unfairly with the serpent speed of irony. They cannot cope 
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with his irony; it is a thing to which solemn men feel supe- 
rior, and so, since they are not only solemn but innocent, it is 
a thrusl they cannot parry. It is what destroys them, along 
with much mischance and the heaped mountain of their 
blunders. They never know him as we do; they do not hear 
him, for example, prick down the charactei of Lepidus with 
epigrams as merciless as bullets (iv, i). They never know the 
force chat is coiled behind his charm. Nor ao we know it as 
we shall in Antony and Cleopatra. But it is here, if only 
briefly as in the case of the eccentric Caesar. 

The blunders of Bratus and Cassius, but particularly of 
Brutus, are many and pathetic. If they do not achieve the 
dignity of tragic error, of heroic fault, the trouble is with the 
men who make them; their virtues are not positive enough. 
This is less true of Cassius, who misconstrues everything at 
Philippi and so brings on the catastrophe (v, iii). Thiough- 
out the play he has been the sharper figure. Caesar defines 
him in negative terms — “he hears no music” and “loves no 
plays” as Antony does, and “seldom he smiles” (i, ii) — and 
yet it is from the same source that we learn something we 
never forget: “a lean and hungry look . . . such men are 
dangerous.” His voice is lean and hungry too, as his mind is 
rank and practical; when Brutus sees Antony after the assas- 
sination he thinks of nothing but assuring him of his “kind 
love, good thoughts, and reverence,” whereas Cassius is only 
waiting till he can ask: 

But what compact mean you to have with us? [m, i] 

Brutus has no patience with the poet who sneaks in at Phi- 
lippi: 

What should the wars do with these -jigging fools? 

But Cassius rasps out an angrier rebuke: 

Ha, ha! how vilely doth this cynic rhymeJ [tv, iifj 

He is the angrier of the two when they quarrel, and therefore 
ho is dramatically the more interesting. He has moie flaws 
than Brutus, who indeed has none except the dramatic one of 
an impenetrable and inexpressible nobility. 
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The mistakes of Brutus are the mistakes of a man whose 
nobility muffles his intelligence. His conquest of himself has 
extended to his wit; his excellence is not inconsistent with a 
certain lethargy of mind. He knows this well enough: 

1 am not gamesome; 1 do lack some part 

Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. [i, ii] 

His honesty is absolute and disarming, so that he will not wait 
as Cassius does for Caesar to compare him unfavorably with 
the one brilliant person of the play. But honesty in him is hu- 
morless and edgeless; it rings a little dully in our ears, and 
even a little smugly: 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats. 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty 
Thai they pass by me as the idle wind. 

Which I respect not. [rv, iii] 

He would not call this boasting; he would call it the truth, 
as indeed it is; but the fact that it is, and that he is the 
speaker, tells us everything about him. Neither would ho ad- 
mit that his behavior to Messala when Messala brings him the 
news of Portia’s death is a piece of acting. 

brutus. Now, as you are a Homan, tell me true. 
messala. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 

For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
brutds. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala. 

With meditating that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. 
messala. Even so great men great losses should endure. 

Cassius. I have as much of this in art as you. 

But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
brutus. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 

Of marching to Philippi presently? [iv, iii] 

He would call it a demonstration of how Stoic gentlemen 
should conduct themselves. And in truth it is. Brutus already 
knows of Portia 5 death, for we have heard him telling Cas- 
sius of it. Cassius then is assisting him in the act, and Messala 
is being impressed as he should be. It is not vanity. It is virtue, 
it is true manhood demonstrating itself for the benefit of 
others. But to say as much is again to say that Brutus is hu- 
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morlessly good. If his duty is to know himself, his perform- 
ance fails. Nobility has numbed him until he cannot see him- 
self for his principles. When his principles are expressing 
themselves they are beautiful in their clarity; his considera- 
tion for the tired boy Lucius is exquisite (iv, iii), and his last 
compliment to mankind should have been deserved: 

My heart doth foy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. Iv, v] 

Bui when he speaks to himself he knows not who is there; he 
addresses a strange audience, and fumbles. The reasoning 
with which he convinces himself that Caesar should be mur- 
dered is woefully inadequate. 

So Caesar may; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. [nr, i] 

The soliloquy of which these pitiful phrases are a part is 
riddled with lank fallacy. The fine man is a coarse thinker, 
the saint of self-denial has little self left to deny. 

Shakespeare has done all that could be done with such a 
man, but what could be done was limited. The hero is heavy 
in the poet’s hands; his reticence prevents intimacy, so that 
his blunders — as a conspirator with respect to Antony and as 
a general with respect to the time for attack — are difficult to 
excuse, they do not arouse in us any instinct to insist that to 
fail as such a man fails is to be glorious after all. Even the 
gentleness which will not let him desire Antony’s death is in 
die last analysis confused. He is not mad, or haunted, or in- 
spired, or perplexed in the extreme. He is simply confused. 
And the grounds of confusion in a man so negative are not 
to be known. Neither perhaps are they to be known in a 
man like Hamlet who uncovers something in himself with 
every word he utters. Yet we know the man — so well that his 
very attempts to evade us bring him closer. Hamlet may sel- 
dom mean what he says; and Shakespeare will never commit 
the error of exposing him in thought as he exposes Brutus; 
but we shall be instantly aware of what he means, at any rate 
to us, and we shall not fail to measure the disturbance in a 
too much changed mind. 
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ACT i 

Julius Caesab returns victorious from foreign wars and, ac- 
cording to custom, the citizens of Rome escort him in triumph 
to the Capitol. So overjoyed are they that Mark Antony deems 
the day propitious to ofier him a kingly crown. This is thrice 
offered and thrice refused. But even in the hour of Caesar’s 
greatest triumph forces are at work against him. Cassius has 
gathered together a band of conspirators, who finally per- 
suade Brutus, a high-minded Roman, to join them, under the 
belief that the death of Caesar will be for the country's good. 

ACT n 

Upon his entry into Rome, Caesar had been warned by a 
soothsayer to “beware the ides of March.” So on the dawn of 
this portentous day, he is minded to remain at home, espe- 
cially since his wife has been the victim of ominous dreams. 
But the conspirators have foreseen his hesitancy and there- 
fore come in a body to urge his attendance at the senate- 
house. Ashamed of his fears, he yields and goes with them. 

ACT in 

Once in the senate-house, the conspirators, under guise of 
presenting a petition, press about Caesar; and presently each 
one stabs him, Brutus thrusting last of all. Caesar murmurs, 
“And thou, Brutus?” and expires. 

Mark Antony, Caesar’s steadfast friend, flies at the first 
scent of danger, but returns to dissemble with the slayers of 
Caesar. He pleads friendliness for their cause, but begs per- 
mission to speak at the burial of the slain leader. Brutus gen- 
erously consents to this, despite his friends’ disapproval, stipu- 
lating only that he himself speak first, and that Antony in his 
oration make no charges. Antony declares himself Satisfied. 
Brutus accordingly makes a short speech to the citizens, in 
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which he pleads the general welfare as sufficient cause and 
excuse for the slaying of Caesar. Antony follows him in a skil- 
ful harangue, full of praise for Caesar; and though referring 
to Brutus and his party as “honourable men,” he turns the 
term into a reproach and byword. The populace, which but a 
moment before was applauding Brutus to the echo, now turns 
in fury against him. The conspirators are forced to Bee the 
city. 


ACT W 

Upon the death of Caesar two factions arise and take the field 
against each other. The first is the army of Brutus and Cas- 
sius. The second comprises the forces oi a newly formed tri- 
umvirate, consisting of Mark Antony, Octavius Caesar, and 
Lepidus. Both armies converge towards the Plains of Philippi. 
One night while Bratus is lying awake and restless in his tent, 
the ghost of Caesar appears and tells him, “Thou shalt see me 
at Philippi.” 


ACT V 

The forces meet at Philippi and engage in battle. But from 
the first the troops of Brutus and Cassius are dispirited — un- 
consciously influenced by the forebodings that have come to 
both their leaders. With his own “good sword, that ran 
through Caesar’s bowels,” Cassius causes himself to be killed 
by his servant Pindarus. Later in the day Brutus runs on his 
sword and dies. The triumvirate arc victorious, and Caesar 
may “now he still.” 


J. W alk er McSpadden 
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Julius Caesar 


Scene — Rome; the neighborhood of Sabirs; the 
neighborhood of Philippi. 


ACT I 

Scene I — Home. A street. 

Enter Flavius, Marullus, and certain Commoners.] 
flavius. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home: 

Is this a holiday? what! know you not. 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a laboring day without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 
first commoner. Why, sir, a carpenter. 
marullus. Where is thy leather apron and thy rule? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade are you? 

second commoner. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine workman, 
I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 
marullus. But what trade art thou? answer me directly. 
second commoner. A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with 
a safe conscience; which is indeed, sir, a mender of bad 
soles. 

marullus. What trade, thou knave? thou naughty knave, 
what trade? 

second commoner. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me: yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you. 
marullus. What mean’st thou by that? mend me, thou saucy 
fellow! 

second commoner. Why, sir, cobble you. 
flavius. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 
second commoner. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the 
awl: I meddle with no tradesman s matters, nor women s 
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matters, but with owl. I am indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes; when they are in great danger, I re-cover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone upon 
my handiwork. 

flavius. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 

Why dost tbou lead men about the streets? 
second commoner. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more work. But indeed, sir, we make holiday, 
to see Csesar and to rejoice in his triumph. 
mabullus. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he 
home? 

What tributaries follow Mra to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Porapey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney- tops, 

Your infants in yonx arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day with paiiont expectation 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 

And when you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now pul on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? 

Be gone! 

Rim to your houses, fall upon your knees. 

Pray to ihe gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Flavius. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault. 
Assemble au the poor men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tipgi: Jbanks and. weep .your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
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Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

[Exeunt all the commoners. 
See, whether their basest metal be not moved; 

They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 

This way will I: disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 
mabullus. May we do so? 

You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
flavius. It is no matter; let no images 
Be hung with Ccesar’s trophies. I’ll about, 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets: 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluck’d from Caesar’s wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch. 

Who else would soar above the view of men 

And keep us all in servile fearfulness. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — A public place. 

Flourish. Enter Caesar; Antony, for the course; 

Calpurnia, Portia, Decius, Cicero, 

Brutus, Cassius, and Casca; a great 
crowd following, among them a Sooth- 
sayer.] 

caesar. Calpurnia! 

casca. Peace, ho! Caesar speaks. [Music ceases , 

Caesar. Calpurnia! 

calpurnia. Here, my lord. 
caesar. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 

, When he doth run his course. Antonius! 
antony. Caesar, my lord? 

CuESar. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say. 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse. 
antony. I shall remember: 

When Caesar says 'do this,’ it is perform’d. 
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cassar. Set on, and leave no ceremony out. 
soothsayer. Caesar! 
caesar. Ha! who calls? 

casca. Bid every noise be still: peace yet again! 
cassar. Who is it in the press that calls on me? 

1 hoar a tongue, shriller than all the music, 

Cry ‘Caesar.’ Speak; Caesar is turn’d lo hear. 
soothsayer. Beware the ides of March. 

CiESAR. What man is that? 

bhutus. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides or March. 
CjGSar. Set him before me; let me see his face. 
cassius. Fellow, come from the throng; look upon Csesar. 
oesar. What say’Gt thou to me now? speak once again. 
soothsayer. Beware the idea of March. 

CA3SAB. He is a dreamer; let us leave him: pass. 

[Sennet. Exeunt all but brutus and cassius. 
cassius. Will you go see the order of die course? 

BRUTUS. Not I. 
cassius. I pray you, do. 

brutus. I am not gamesome: I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 

111 leave you. 

cassius. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have: 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 
brutus. Cassius, 

Be not deceived: if I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late with passions of some difference. 

Conceptions only proper to myself. 

Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviors; 

But let not therefore my good friends be grieved— 

Among which number, Cassius, be you one— 

Nor construe any further my neglect 
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Than that poor Brutus with himself at war 
Foigels the shows of love to other men. 
gassius. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
brutus. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 
cassius. ’Tis just; 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 

Except immortal Csesar, speaking of Brutus, 

And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 
brutus. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me? 
cassius. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear: 

And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I your glass 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus: 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men and hug them hard, 

And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[ Flourish and shout . 

brutus. What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 
Choose Csesar for their king. 
cassius. Aye, do you fear it? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 
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brutus. X would not, Cassius, yet I love Mm well. 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 

What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be aught toward the general good, 

Set honor m one eye and death i’ the other. 

And I will look on both indifferently: 
gpj let the gods so speed me as 1 love 
The name “of Honor more thpu L four, death. 
CASSfus. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favor. 

Well, honor is the subject of my story. 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life, but, for my single sell, 

I had as lief not be ns live to be 
In awe of such a iMng as I myself. 

I was bom free as Caesar; co were you: 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me, ‘Darest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point?’ Upon the word. 
Accoutered as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow: so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy; 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caisar cried ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink!’ 

I, as Aeneas our great ancestor 

Did from the flames of Troy upon Ms shoulder 

The old AncMses bear, so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Caesar: and tMs man 

Is now become a god, and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on Mm. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
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And when the fit was on him, 1 did mark 
How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake; 

His coward lips did from their color fly. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world 
Did lose his luster: I did hear him groan: 

Aye, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas, it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ 

As a sick girl. Ye gods! it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world 
And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flourish. 

brutus. Another general shout! 

I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heap’d on Caesar. 
cassius. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus, and Caesar: what should be in that Caesar? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 

That he is grown so great? Age, thou art shamedl 
Borne, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was famed with more than with one man? 

When could they say till now that talk d of Rome 
That her wide walls encompass’d but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 
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O, you and I have heard our fathers say 
There was a Brutus once that would have brook'd 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 

brutos. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 
What you would work me to, 1 have some aim: 
How I have thought of this and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 

I would not, so with love 1 might entreat you. 

Be any further moved. What you have said 
I will consider; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high tilings. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 

Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon ns. 
cassius. I am glad that my weak words 

Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 
brutus. The games are done, and Caesar is returning. 
cassius. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Re-enter c<esar and his train.] 

brutus. I will do so: but, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Cresar’s brow. 

And all the rest look like a chidden train: 
Calpumia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Books with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 
cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
cjesar. Antonius! 

Antony. Caesar? 

c^esar. Let me havo men about me that are fat. 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 
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He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 
antohy. Fear him not, Cassar; he's not dangeious; 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

C/ESar. Would he were fatter! but I fear him not: 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music: 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves. 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. 

And tell me truly what thou think’sl of him. 

[Sennet, Exeunt cassar and all his train but casca. 
casca. You pull’d me by the cloak; would you speak with me? 
Brutus. Aye, Casca; tell us what hath chanced to-day. 

That Caesar looks so sad. 
casca. Why, you were with him, were you not? 
brutus. I should not then ask Casca what had chanced. 
casca. Why, there was a crown offered him: and being of- 
fered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus: and 
then the people fell a-shouting. 
brutus. What was the second noise for? 
casca. Why, for that too. 

Cassius. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry forP 
casca. Why, for that too. 

Brutus. Was the crown offered him thrice? 
casca. Aye, marry, was’t, and he put it by thrice, every time 
gentler than other; and at every putting by mine honest 
neighbors shouted. 

Cassius. Who offered him the crown? 
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casca. Why, Antony. 

brutus. Tell ns the manner of It, gentle Casca. 
casca. 1 can as well be bang’d as fell the manner of it: it was 
mere foolery; 1 did not mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer 
him a crown: yet ’fcwas not a crown neither, 'twas one of 
these coronets: and, as I told you, he put it by once: but 
for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then 
he offered it to him again; then h© put it by again: but, to 
my thinking, he was very loath to lay his fingers off it. And 
then he offered it the third time; he put it the third time 
by: and still as he refused it, the rabblement hooted and 
clapped their chopped hands and threw up their sweaty 
night-caps and uttered such a deal of stinking breath be- 
cause Caesar refused the crown, that it had almost choked 
Caesar; for he swounded and fell dovm ai it: and for mine 
own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips and 
receiving the bad air. 

cassjcus. But, soft, 1 pray you: what, did Cassar swoundP 
casca. He fell down in the market-place and foamed at mouth 
and was speechless. 

brutus. ’Tis very like; he hath the falling-sickness. 
cassius. No, Caesar hath it not: but you, and i. 

And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 
casca. I know not what you mean by that, but I am sure 
Caesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not clap him and 
hiss him according as he pleased and displeased them, as 
they used to do the players in the theater, I am no true 
man. 

brutus. What said he when he came unto himself? 
casca. Marry, before he fell down, when lie perceived the 
common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked 
me ope his doublet and offered them his throat to cut. An 
I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among the 
rogues. And so he foil. When he came to himself again, he 
said, if he had done or said anything amiss, he desired 
their worships to think it was his infirmity. Three or four 
wenches, where I stood, cried ‘Alas, good soul!* and for- 
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gave him with all their hearts: but there’s no heed to be 
taken of them; if Caesar had stabbed their mothers, they 
would have done no less. 
brutus. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 
casca. Aye. 

cassius. Did Cicero say any thing? 
casca. Aye, he spoke Greek. 
cassius. To what effect? 

casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I’ll ne'er look you i’ the face 
again: but those that understood him smiled at one another 
and shook their heads; but for mine own part, it was Greek 
to me. I could tell you more news too: Marullus and Fla- 
vius, for pulling scarfs off Ceesar’s images, axe put to si- 
lence. Fare you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could 
remember it. 

cassius. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
casca. No, I am promised forth. 
cassius. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 
casca. Aye, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your din- 
ner worth the eating. 
cassius. Good; I will expect you. 

casca. Do so: farewell, both. [Exit. 

brutus. What a blunt fellow is this grown to bel 
He was quick metal when he went to school. 
cassius. So is he now in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise. 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 

brutus. And so it is. For this time I will leave you: 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you, or, if you will. 

Come home to me and I will wait for you. 
cassius. I will do so: till then, think of the world, 

[Exit BRUTUS. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see. 

Thy honorable metal may be wrought 
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From that it is disposed: therefore, it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 

For who so firm that cannot be seduced? 

Caesar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 

If I were Brutus now and he were Cassius, 

He should not humor me. I will this night. 

In several hands, in at his windows throw. 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name, wherein obscurely 
Ceesar’s ambition shall be glanced at; 

And after this let Cnsar seat him sure; 

For we will shake him, or worse days enduue. [Exit. 

Scene III — A street. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter , from opposite sides, 

Casca, with his sword drawn , and Cicero.] 
cicero. Good even, Casca: brought you Ccesar home? 

Why are you breathless? and why stare you so? 
casca. Are not you moved, when au the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam. 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds; 

But never till to-night, never till now. 

Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven. 

Or else the world too saucy with the gods 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
cicero. Why, saw you a thing more wonderful? 
casca. A common slave — you know him well by sight — 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
Like twenty torches join’d, and yet his hand 
Not sensible of fire remain’d unscorch'd. 

Besides — I ha* not since put up my sword — 

Against the Capitol I met a lion. 
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Who glared upon me and went surly by 
Without annoying me: and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with their fear, who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 

And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noon-day upon the market-place. 

Hooting and shrieking. When those prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say 
“These are their reasons: they are natural:’ 

For, I believe, they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
cicero. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time: 

But men may construe things after their fashion. 

Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 

Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow? 
casca. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 

Send word to you he would be there to-morrow. 
cicero. Good night then, Casca: this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 
casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit cicero 

Enter cassius.] 
casstos. Who’s there? 
casca. A Roman. 

cassius. Casca, by your voice. 

casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this! 
cassius. A very pleasing night to honest men. 
casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so? 
cassius. Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walk’d about the streets. 

Submitting me unto the perilous night. 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 

Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone; 

And when the cross blue lightning seem'd to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 
casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
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When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 
cassius. You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want. 

Or else you use not. You look pale and gaze 
And put on fear and cast yourself in wonder. 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 
Why birds and beasts from quality and land. 

Why old men fool and children calculate, 

Why all these things change from theur ordinance. 
Their natures and preformed foculties. 

To monstrous quality, why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infused them with these spirits 
To make them instruments of fear and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. 

Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 

Thai thunders, lightens, opeus graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol, 

A man uo mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action, yet prodigious grown 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
casca. ’Tis Caesar that you mean; is it not, Cassius? 
cassius. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors; 

But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead. 
And we are govern’d with our mothers' spirits; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
casca. Indeed they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 

In every place save here in Italy. 
cassius. I know where I will wear this dagger then: 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius. 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 
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Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit; 

But life, being weary of these worldly bars. 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. [Thunder still. 

casca. So can I: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 
cassius. And why should Caesar be a tyrant thon? 

Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 

Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 

What rubbish and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Csesar! But, O grief, 

Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman; then I know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm’d. 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 
casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand: 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Cassius. There’s a bargain made. 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honorable-dangerous consequence; 

And I do know, by this they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch: for now, this fearful night. 

There is no stir or walking in the streets, 

And the complexion of tho element 
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In favor’s like the work we have in hand. 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Enter cinna.} 

casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
cassius. ’Tis Cinna; I do know him by his gait; 

Here is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so? 
cinna. To find out you. Who’s that? Metellm Cimber? 
cassius. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 

To our attempts. Am 1 not stay’d for, Cinna? 
cinna I am glad on 't. What a fearful night is this! 

There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 
cassius. Am 2 not stay'd for? tell me. 
cinna. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if you. could 
But v/in the noble .Crams to our party — 
cassius. Be you content: good Cinna, take this paper. 

And look you lay It In the praetor’s chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it, and throw this 
In at his window; set this up with wax 
Upoo old Brutus’ statue: all this done, 

Repair to Porapey’s porch, where you shall find us. 

Is Decius Brutus and Trehonius there? 
cinna. All but Metellus Cimber; and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie. 

And so bestow tbese papers as you bade me. 
cassius. That done, repair to Pompey’s theater. [Exit cinna. 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet ere day 
See Brutus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yields him ours. 
casca. O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts; 

And that which would appear offense in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy. 

Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 
cassius. Him and his worth and our great need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go. 

For it is after midnight, and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene I — Rome. Brutus’s orchard. 

Enter Brutus.] 
brutus. What, Lucius, ho! 

1 cannot, by the progress of the stars. 

Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say! 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 

When, Lucius, when? awake, I say! what, Lucius! 

Enter lucius.] 

Lucius. Call’d you, my lord? 

brutus. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
lucius. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

brutus. It must be by his death: and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 

But for the general. He would be crown’d: 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question: 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — that; — 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse from power: and, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway’d 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common proof. 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round. 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend: so Caesar may; 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since die quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 
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Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented. 

Would run to these and these extremities: 

And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg 
Which hatch’d would as his kind grow mischievous. 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter lucius.] 

lucius. The taper foumeth in your closet, sir. 

Searching the window for a flint I found 
This paper thus seal’d up, and 1 am sure 
It did not lie there when 1 went to bed. 

[Gives him the letter. 

brotus. Get you to bed again; It is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 
lucius. I know not, sir. 

brutus. Look in the calendar and bring mo word. 

Lucres. I will, sir. [Exit. 

brutus The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read by them. 

[Opens the letter and reads. 
‘Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake and sec thyself. 

Shall Rome, &e. Speak, strike, redress. 

Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake.’ 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Where I have took them up. 

'Shall Rome, &c.’ Thus must I piece it out: 

Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What, Rome? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 

‘Speak, strike, redress.’ Am I entreated 

To speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise. 

If the redress will follow, thou receivcst 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus! 

Re-enter lucius.] 

lucius. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. [Knocking within. 
brutus. Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 

[Exit LUCIUS. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar 
I have not slept. 
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Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 

The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council, and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucres.] 

Lucres. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door. 

Who doth desire to see you. 
brutus. Is he alone? 

Lucres. No, sir, there are more with him. 
brutus. Do you know them? 

Lucres. No, sir: their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 

And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favor. 

brutus. Let them enter. [Exit Lucres. 

They are the faction. O conspiracy, 

Shamest thou to show thy dangerous brow by night. 

When evils are most free? O, then, by day 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy; 

Hide it in smiles and affability: 

For if thou path, thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter the conspirators, cassius, casca, decius, 

CESNA, METELLUS CIMBER, and TREBONIUS.] 

cassius. I dunk we are too bold upon your rest: 

Good morrow, Brutus; do we trouble you? 
brutus. I have been up this hour, awake all night. 

Know I these men mat come along with you? 
cassius. Yes, every man of them; and no man here 
But honors you; and everyone doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Homan bears of you. 

This is TreDonius, 
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brutcs. He is welcome hither. 

Cassius. This, Decius Brutus. 
brutus. He is welcome too. 

cassius. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, MeteUus Cimber. 
brutus. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 

cassius. Shall I entreat a word? [ They whisper. 

decius. Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? 
casca. No. 

cinna. O, pardon, sir, it doth, and yon gray lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
casca. You shall confess that you are both deceived. 

Here, as i point my sword, the sun arises. 

Which is a great way growing on the south. 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire, and the high east 
Stands at the Capitol, directly here. 
brutus. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
cassius. And let us swear our resolution. 
brutus. No, not an oath: if not the face of men. 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse, — 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 

And every man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high-sighted tyranny range on 
Till each man drop by lotteiy. But if these. 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valor 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen. 

What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress? what other bond 
Than secret Romans that have spoke the word. 

And will not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged 
That this shall be or we will fall for it? 

Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous. 

Old feeble carrions and such suffering souls 
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That welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise. 

Nor the insuppiessive mettle of our spirits. 

To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears. 

Is guilty of a several bastardy 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 
cassius. But what of Cicero? shall we sound him? 

I think he will stand very strong with us. 
casca. Let us not leave him out. 
cinna. No, by no means. 

meteulus. O, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds: 

It shall be said his judgment ruled our hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear. 

But all be buried in his gravity. 
brutus. O, name him not: let us not break with him. 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 

cassius. Then leave him out. 

casca. Indeed he is not fit. 

decius. Shall no man eke be touch’d but only Caesar? 
cassius. Decius, well urged: I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Caesar, 

Should outlive Caesar: we shall find of him 
A shrewd c ontriver; and you know his means. 

If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 
brutus. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs. 

Like wrath in death and envy afterwards; 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar: 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
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We all stand up against the spirit of Cassar, 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood: 

O, that we then could come by Caesar* s spirit. 

And not dismember Csasar! But, alas, 

Caesar mus«. bleed for it! And, gentle friends. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds: 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Sdr up their servants to an act of lage 
And after seem to chicle ’em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary and not envious: 

Which so appearing to the common eyes. 

Wo shall be call’d purgers, not muidereis. 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him, 

Foi he can do no more than Caesar's arm 
When Cessar’s head is off. 
cassxus. Yet I fear him. 

For in tire ingrafted love he bears to C-csar — 
brutus. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, take thought and che for Caesar: 

And that were much he should, for he is given 
To sports, to wildness and much company. 
trebonius. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 

For he will live and laugh at this hereafter. {Clock strikes. 
bhutus. Peace! count the clock. 

cassius. The clock hath stricken three. 

trebonius. ’Tis time to part. 
cassius. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no; 

For he is superstitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies: 

It may be these apparent prodigies, 

The unaccustom’d terror of this night 
And the persuasion of his augurers, 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
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DEcrus. Never fear that: if he be so resolved, 

I can o’ersway him; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes. 

Lions with toils and men with flatterers: 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 

For I can give his humor the true bent. 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
gassius. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
brutus. By die eighth hour: is that the uttermost? 
cinna. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

METEixus. Caius Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard. 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey: 

I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
brutus. Now, good Metellus, go along by him: 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him. 
cassius. The morning comes upon ’s: we’ll leave you, Brutus: 
And, friends, disperse yourselves: but all remember 
What you have said and show yourselves true Piemans. 
brutus. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily; 

Let not our looks put on our purposes; 

But bear it as our Homan actors do. 

With untired spirits and formal constancy: 

And so, good morrow to you every one. 

[Exeunt all but brutus. 
Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep! It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber: 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies. 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 

Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 

Enter jporixa.] 

portia. ^ Brutus, my lord! 

brutus. Portia, what mean you? wherefore rise you nowP 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
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pobtia. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, Biuli 1 
Stole from my bed: and yesternight at supper 
You suddenly arose and walk’d about. 

Musing and sighing, with your arms across; 

And when I ask’d you what the matter was. 

You staled upon me with ungentle looks: 

I uiged you further; then you scratch'd your head. 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot: 

Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not, 

But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave sign for me co leave you: so I did, 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too ranch enkindled, and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humor, 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep, 

And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord. 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
brutus. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
portia. Brutus is wise, and, were Be not in health. 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 
brutus. Why, so I do: good Portia, go to bed. 
portia. Is Brutus sick, and is it physical 
To walk unbraced and suck up the humors 
Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick. 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night. 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness? No, my Brutus; 

You have some sick offense within your mind. 
Which by the right and virtue of my place 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 

I charm you, by my once commended beauty. 

By all your vows of love and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half. 
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Why you are heavy, and whal men to-night 
Have had resort to you; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

bhutus. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

portia. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 

Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to youP Am I yourself 
Bui, as it were, in sort or limitation, 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed. 

And talk to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus' harlot, not his wife. 
brutus. You are my true and honorable wife. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

portia. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 

I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife: 

I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman well reputed, Cato’s daughter. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex. 

Being so father'd and so husbanded? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose ’em: 

I have made strong proof of my constancy. 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here in the thigh: can I bear that with patience 

And not my husband’s secrets? 

S&utus. O ye gods. 

Render me worthy of this noble wife! [Knocking within. 
Hark, hark! one knocks: Portia, go in a while; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart: 

All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

All the charactery of my sad brows, 
leave me with haste. [Exit portia.] Lucius, who’s that 
knocks? 
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Re-enter lucius with ligarius.] 

lucius. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 
bruxus. Gains Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 

Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius! how? 
ligarius. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
brutus. O, whal a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief! Would you were not sick! 
ligarius. I am not sick, if Bratus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honor. 
brutus. Such an exploit have 1 in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
ligarius. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 

1 here discard my sickness! Soul of Rome! 

Brave son, derived from honoiabie loins! 

Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me ran. 

And I will strive 'with things impossible, 

Yea, get the better of them. What’s to do? 
bhutus. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
ligarius. But are not some whole that we must make sick? 
brutus. That must we also. What it is, my Caius, 

I shall uniold to thee, as we are going 
To whom it must be done. 
ligarius. Set on your foot. 

And with a heart new-fired I follow you. 

To do I know not what: but it sufSceth 
That Bratus leads me on. 

brutus. Follow me then. [Exeunt. 

Scene £1 — Caesar’s house . 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Cassar, in his night-gown.] 
cassar. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night: 
Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 

Help, hoi they murder Caesar!’ Who’s within? 

Enter a servant.] 
servant. My lord? 
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OffiSAR. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice. 

And bring me their opinions of success. 
servant. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Enter caxjpurnxa.] 

calpuknta. What mean you, Caesar? think you to walk forth? 

You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Caesar. Caesar shall forth: the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er look’d but on my back; when they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 
calpubnia. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies. 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen. 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets; 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead; 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war. 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air. 

Horses did neigh and dying men did groan. 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

O Csesarl these things are beyond all use. 

And I do fear them. 

caesah. What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods? 

Yet Caesar shall go forth; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Caesar. 
calpurnia. When beggars die, there are no comets seen; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
cassar. Cowards die many times before their death; 

"he valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter servant.] 


What say the augurers? 
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servant. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 

Cv5ESar. The gods do this in shame of cowardice: 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, Caesar shall not: danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions litter’d in one day. 

And I the elder and more terrible: 

And Caesar shall go forth. 
calpuknia. Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom Is consumed in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day: call it tny fear 
That keeps you In the house and not your own. 
We’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house. 

And he shall say you are not well to-day: 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail In this. 

Caesar. Mark Antony shall say I am not well. 

And, for thy humor, I will stay at home. 

Enter decius.] 

Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
decius. Caesar, all hail! good morrow, worthy Caesar: 

I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

C.ESAR. And you are come in very happy time. 

To bear my greeting to the senators 
And tell them that I will not come to-day: 

Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser: 

X will not come to-day: tell them so, Decius. 
c alpurnia . Say he is sick. 

cassar. Shall Caesar send a lie? 

Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far. 

To be afoard to tell graybeards the truth? 

Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 
decius. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause. 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 
cesar. The cause is in my will: I will not come; 

That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
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But, lor your private satisfaction, 

Because I love you, I will let you know. 

Calpumia here, my wife, stays me at home: 

She dreamt to-night she saw my statue. 

Which like a fountain with an hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood, and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling and did bathe their hands in it: 

And these does she apply for warnings and portents 
And evils imminent, and on her knee 
Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. 
dectus. This dream is all amiss interpreted; 

It was a vision fair and fortunate: 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes. 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed. 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics and cognizance. 

This by Calpumia’s dream is signified. 
cuesar. And this way have you well expounded it. 
decius. I have, when you have heard what I can say: 
And know it now: the senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say 
‘Break up the senate till another time. 

When Caesar's wife shall meet with better dreams.’ 

If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper 
*Lo, Caesar is afraid’? 

Pardon me, Caesar, for my dear dear love 
Jo your proceeding bids me tell you this. 

And reason to my love is liable. 
cjesam. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpumia! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. 

Give me my robe, for I will go. 

Enter publxus, brutus, ligarios, meteixus, 

CASCA, TREBONIUS, and CINNA.] 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 
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publius. Good morrow, Caesar. 

CffiSAR. Welcome, Publius. 

What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 

Good morrow, Casca. Caius Ligarius, 

Csssar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 

What is *t o’clock? 

bbutus. Csesar, 'tis strucken eight. 

C.BSAH. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony.] 

Seel Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 

Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 
antony. So to most noble Csssar. 
cassar. Bid them prepare within: 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. 

Now, Cinna: now, Metellus: what, TrebonlusI 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; 

Remember that you call on me to-day: 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 
trebonius. Cassar, I will. [Aside] And so near will I be. 

That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 
cassar. Good friends, go in and taste some wine with me; 

And we like friends will straightway go together. 
brutus. [Aside] That every like is not the same, O Cassar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think uponl [Exeunt. 

Scene III — A street near the Capitol. 

Enter Artemidohus, reading a paper.] 

artemjdorus. ‘Csesar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Cas- 
sius; come not near Casca; have an eye to Cinna; trust not 
Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber: Decius Brutus 
loves thee not: thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. There is 
but one mind in all these men, and it is bent against Csesar. 
If you beest not immortal, look about you: security gives 
way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend theel 

Thy lover, artemidorus,’ 
Here will I stand till Cassar pass along, 
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And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live: 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. [Frs 

Scene IV — Another part of the same street, hefoi 
the house of Brutus. 

Enter Portia and Lucius.] 

portia. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 

Why dost thou stay? 

uucius. To know my errand, madam. 

portia. I would have had thee there, and here again. 

Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there. 

0 constancy, be strong upon my side! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tonguel 

1 have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 

How hard it is lor women to keep counsel! 

Art thou here yet? 

lucius. Madam, what should I do? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else? 

And so return to you, and nothing else? 
portia. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well. 

For he went sickly forth: and take good note 
What Csesar doth, what suitors press to him. 

Hark, boy! what noise is that? 
lucius. I hear none, madam. 
portia. Prithee, listen well: 

I heard a bustling rumor like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the CapitoL 
lucius. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 

Enter the soothsayer,] 

portia. Come hither, fellow: 

Which way hast thou beenP 

soothsayer. At mine own house, good lady 

portia. What is ’t o'clock? 
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soothsayer. About the ninth hour, lady. 

.portia. Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitol? 
soothsayer. Madam, not yet: I go to take my stand. 

To sec him pass on to me Capuoi. 
portia. Thou feast some suit to Caesar, hast thou not? 
soothsayer. That 1 have, lady: if it will please Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 

I shall beseech him to befriend Idmseif. 
portia. Why, know's L thou any harm's intended towards him? 
soothsayer. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. 

Good morrow to you. tier® the street hi narrovr: 

The throng that follows Qesajr at the heels, 

Of senators, of proctors, common suitors. 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 

111 get me to a place more void and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. [Exit. 

portia. 1 must go in. Aye,me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus, 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise! 

Sure, the boy heard me. Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar will not grant. O, I grow faint. 

Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 

Say I am merry: come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 

[Exeunt severally. 
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ACT III 

Scene I — Home. Before the Capitol; 
the Senate sitting ahooe. 

A crowd of people; among them Abtemidorus and 
ike Soothsayer. Flourish. Enter Caesar, 

Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Metel- 
lus, Trebonius, Cnwii, Antony, Lephajs, 
Pgfylius, Publius, and others .] 

CA3SAR. The ides of March are come. 
soothsayer. Aye, Caesar; but not gone. 
artemidorus. Hail, Caesarl read this schedule. 
decius. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read. 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 
artemi oorus. O Caesar, read mine first; for mine’s a suit 
That_ touches Caesar nearerj^read it, great_ Coesar. 
cassar. What touches us ourself shall be last served. 
abtemidorus. Delay not, Caesar; read it instantly. 

Caesar. What, is the fellow mad? 

Publius. Sirrah, give place. 

Cassius. What, urge you your petitions in the street? 

Come to the Capitol. 

cassar goes up to the Senate-house, the rest follotving.] 
popilius. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cassius. What enterprise, Popilius? 

popilius. Fare you well. [Advances to cassah. 

brutus. What said Popilius Lena? 

Cassius. He wish’d to-day our enterprise might thrive. 

I fear our purpose is discovered. 
brutus. Look, how he makes to Caesar: mark him. 

Cassius. Casca, be sudden, for we fear prevention. 

Brutus, what shall be done? If this be known, 

Cassius or Caesar never shall turn back, 

For I will slay myself. 
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brutus. Cassius, be constant: 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 

For, look, he smiles, and Caesar does not change. 

Cassius. Trebonius knows his time; for, look you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt antony and trebonius. 
DEcrus. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go. 

And presently prefer his suit to Ccesar. 
brutus. He is address’d: press near and second him. 
cinna. Cases, you axe the first that rears your hand. 
caesar. Aro we all ready? What is now amiss 
That Coesor and ins senate must redress? 


meteujds. Most high, most mighty srd most puissant Cteaar, 
Metellus Cimber throws Lefoie thy sent 


An humble heart: — 


[Kneeling. 


caesar. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These coachings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men. 


And turn pre- ordinance and first decree 
Into the lav/ oFchildren. Be not fond. 


To think that Csssar bears such rebel blood 


That will be thaw’d from the true quality 

With that which melfceth fools, I mean, sweet words. 

Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished: 

If thou dost bend and pray and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Cajsar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 


metelxus. Ts there no voice more worthy than my own. 
To sound more sweetly in great Ctesar’s ear 
For the repealing of my banish’d brother? 
brutus. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Csssar, 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 
ca&ar. What, Brutus! 

Cassius. Pardon, Csesar; Csssar, pardon: 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall. 
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To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Cj*sar. I could be well moved, if I were as you; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks; 

They are all fire and every one doth shine; 

But there's but one in all doth hold his place: 

So in the world; ’tis furnish’d well with men. 

An men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshuked of motion: and that I am he. 

Let me a little show it, eyen in this; 

That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d. 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 
cznna. O, Caesar, — 

C/esajr. Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

oecius. Great Caesar, — 

c^esar. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 

casca. Speak, hands, for met 

[casca first , then the other Conspirators 
and marcus brutus stab c.esar. 
Csssar. Et tu. Brute? Then fall, Caesar! [Dies. 

C3NNA. Libertyl freedom! Tyranny is dead! 

Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Cassius. Some to the common pulpits, and ciy out 
'Liberty, freedom and enfranchisement!’ 
brutus. People, and senators, be not affrighted; 

Fly not; stand still: ambition's debt is paid. 
casca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
decius. And Cassius too. 
brutus. Where’s Publius? 

Cinna. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
metellus. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Caesar’s 
Should chance — 

brutus. Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer; 
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There is no harm intended to your person. 

Nor to no Homan else: so tell diem, Publius. 
cassius. And leave us, Publius; lest that the people 
Rushing on us should do your age some mischief. 
brutus. Do so: and let no man abide his deed 
But we the doers. 

Re-enter trebonkjs.] 
cassius. Where is Antony? 

TREBONJUS. Fled to his house amazed: 

Men, wives and children stare, cry out and run 
As it were doomsday. 
brutus. Fates, we will know your pleasures: 

That we shall die, we know; 5 tis but the time, 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 
cassius. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
brutus. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 

So are we Caesar’s friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Homans, stoop, 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords: 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place. 

And waving our red weapons o’er our heads. 

Let’s all cry ‘Peace, freedom and liberty!’ 
cassius. Stoop then, and wash. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown 1 
brutus. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport. 

That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust! 
cassius. So oft as that shall be. 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
decius. What, shall we forth? 

cassius. Aye, every man away: 

Brutus shall lead, and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Home. 

Enter a servant.] 
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bbutus. Softl who comes hereP A friend of Antony’s. 
servant. Thus, Brutus, dxd my mastei bid me kneel; 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant and honest; 

Caesar was mighty, bold, royal and loving: 

Say I love Brutus and I honor him. 

Say I fear’d Caesar, honor’d him and loved him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him and be resolved 
How Caesar hath deserved to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Ceesar dead 
So well as Brutus living, but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Through the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
bbutus. Thy master is a wise and valiant Homan; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place. 

He shall be satisfied and, by my honor. 

Depart untouch’d. 

servant. I'll fetch him presently. [Exit. 

bbutus. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 
cassius. I wish we may: but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much, and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter antony.] 

bbutus. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony. 
antony. O mighty Csesar! dost thou lie so low? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils. 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As C®sar’s death hour, nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
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Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke. 
Fulfill your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die: 

No place will please me so, no mean of death. 

As here by Caesar, and by you cur off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 
brutus. O Antony, beg not your death of us. 

Though now we must appear bloody and cruel. 

As, by our hands and this our present act, 

"You see we do; yet see you hut our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done: 

Our hearts you see not; they are pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong o£ Home — 

As file drives out fire, so pity pity — 

Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part. 

To you our swords have leaden points, Maik Antony; 
Our arms in strength of malice, and our heails 
Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts and reverence. 
Cassius. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 
bruxus. Only be patient till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear. 

And then we will deliver you the cause 
Why I, that did love Csesar when l struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

antony. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Lei each man render me his bloody hand: 

First, Marcus Brutus, will 1 shake with you; 

Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand; 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours; now yours, Metellus; 
Yours, China; and, my valiant Casca, yours; 

Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all, — alas, what shall I say? 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 

That one of two bad ways you must conceit me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. 

That I did love thee, Caesar, O, ’tis true: 
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If then thy spirit look upon us now. 

Shall it not grieve thee dealer than toy death. 

To see thy Antony making his peace. 

Shaking the bloody fingers of toy foes. 

Most noblel in the presence of thy corse? 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping -as fast as they stream forth toy blood, 

It would become me better than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius! Here wast thou bay'd, brave heart; 
Here didst thou fall, and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil and crimson’d in thy lethe. 

O world, thou wast the forest to this hart; 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 

How like a deer strucken by many princes 
Dost thou here lie! 

Cassius. Mark Antony, — 

Antony. Pardon me, Caius Cassius: 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cassius. I blame you not for praising Caesar so; 

But what compact mean you to have with us? 

Will you be prick’d in number of our friends, 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 
antony. Therefore I took your hands, but was indeed 
Sway’d from the point by looking down on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all and love you all. 

Upon this hope that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 
brutus. Or else were this a savage spectacle: 

Our reasons are so full of good regard 
That were you, Antony, toe son of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied. 

Antony. That’s all I seeks 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place. 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 
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brutus. You shall, ivluik Antony. 

Cassius Brutus, a word with you. 

[Aside to brutus] You know not what you do: do not 
consent 

That Antony speak in lias funeral: 

Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter? 
drutus. By your pardon: 

I will myself info the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our Cassia's death: 

What Antony shall speak, 1 will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 

And that we are contended Caesar shj.ll 
Have all true riles and lawful ceremonies. 

It shall advantage more Shan do us wrong. 
casmius I know not what may fall; 1 like it not. 
brutus. Mark Antony, here, iuke you Ciesaxs body. 

You shall no< in your funeral speech blame us. 

But speak all good you can devise of Ciesar, 

And say you do ’t by our permission; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral: and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto C am going, 

After my speech is ended. 
antony. Be it so; 

1 do desire no more. 

brutus. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt alt but ANTONY. 

antony. O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers! 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand that shed tills costly bloodl 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 

Domestic fuiy and fierce civil strife 
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Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 

All pity choked with custom of fell deeds: 

And Caesar’s spirit ranging for revenge. 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell. 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry ‘Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a servant.] 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not? 
servant. I do, Mark Antony. 

Antony. Caesar did write for, him to come to Rome. 
servant. He did receive his letters, and is coming; 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 

O Caesar! [Seeing the body. 

antony. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 

Passion, I see, is catching, for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine. 

Began to waiter. Is thy master coming? 
servant. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Home. 
antony. Post back with speed, and tell him what hath 
chanced; 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet stay awhile; 

Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try. 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lead me your hand. [Exeunt with caesajr’s body. 
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Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of CmzEMS.] 
citizens. We will be satisfied, lei us be satisfied. 
brutus. Then follow me, and give me audience, Mends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let 'em stay here; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 

And public leasoas shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

KnsT citizen. I will hear Brutus speak. 
second citizen. I will hear Cassius; and compare their rea- 
sons. 

When severally we hear them rendered. 

{Exit cassius, with some of the citizens. 

brutus goes into the pulpit . 
third citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended: siiencel 
brutus. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, 
and be silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine 
honor, and have respect to mine honor, that you may be- 
lieve: censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, 
that you may the better judge. If there be any in this 
assembly, any dear friend of Csesar’s, to him I say that 
Brutus' love to Csesar was no less than his. If theft that 
fnend demand why Brutus rose against Csesar, this is my 
answer: not that I loyed Cmsar less, but that, I Joyed, Rome 
more* Had you rather Csesar were living, and die all slaves, 
than that Csesar were dead, to live all freemen? As Cs esar 
loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
it; as he was valiant, I honor him; but as he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; 
honor for his valor; and death for his ambition. Who is here 
so base that would be a bondman? If any, spoak; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who Is 
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here so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 
all. None, Brutus, none. 

brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy, nor his offenses enforced, for 
which he suffered death. 

Enter antony and others t, with cassar’s body.] 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the ben- 
efit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as which 
of you shall not? With this I depart, — that, as I slew my 
best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger 
for myself, when it shall please my country to need my 
death. J 

all. Live, Brutus! live, live! 

first citizen. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 
second citizen. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
third citizen. Let him be Caisar, 
fourth citizen. Csesar’s better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

first citizen. We’ll bring him to his house with shouts and 
clamors. 

brutus. My countrymen,— 

second citizen. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 

first citizen. Peace, ho! 

brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony; 

Do grace to Ccesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories, which Mark Antony 
By our permission is allow’d to make. 

I do entreat you, not a man depart. 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [ E xi t. 

First citizen. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony, 

Third^ citizen. Let him go up into the public chair; 

We’ll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 
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ANTor Tor Brutus’ sake, I a«n beholding to you. 

[Goes into the pulpit. 

fou 7 "lt ' citizen What does he say of Drutus? 

citizen. He says, for Bmtus’ sake. 

Ho finds himself beholding to os ail. 
fouhti: citizen ’Twerc best be speak no barm of Brutus here, 
first citizen. This Ctosar was a tyrant. 
thiho citizen. Nay, that’s certain: 

V/t- a.e blest that Home Is riel of him. 
secoi 'v citizen. Peace! let us hem what Antony can say. 
antony. You gen lie Romans, — 

al.l. Por.ce, ho! let us hear him. 

antony Friends, Romans, count* ytnen, load me ;,oar ears; 

I to bury Ciesar, not to piuise k ha. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with then bones; 

So i'.n it be with Cresax. The noble Eiuras 
Kadi Sold you Caesar was ambitious: 

II i ! weie so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Ccesar answer’d it. 

Heie, under leave of Brulus and the lest, — 

For Brutus is an honorable man; 

So oi e they all, all honorable men, — 

Come I lo speak in Csesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

Bui Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Erulus is an honorable man. 

lie hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general cofieis fill: 

Did this in Cresar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Csosar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Bi utus says ho was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did soe that on the Lupercal 
1 tin ice presented him a kingly crown, 

WJiich he did thrice refuse: was tins ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
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And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke; 

But here X am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

0 ju dgment! thou art fled to brut ish bea sts. 

And men have lost their feasonTTBear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

first citizen. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
second citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Caest>r has had great wrong. 

THIRD CITIZEN. Has he, masters? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 

fourth citizen. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take the 
crown; 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
first citizen. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
second citizen. Poor soul! his eyes are red as flie with weep- 
ing. 

third citizen. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than An 
tony. 

fourth citizen. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
ANTONY. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters, if I wore disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rase. 

should do Brutus wrong and Cassius wrong. 

Who, you all know, are honorable men: 

1 will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet; ’tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 
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And they would go and kiss dead Cassar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hail oi him fc*’ memory, 

And, dying, mention it wiiliin their wills, 

Beguealhing it as a lich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
fourth citizen. Well hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
all. The will, the will! vve will hear Caspar's will. 
antony. Have patience, gentle friends, 1 must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are iiot sionec, bui *ner; 

And, being men, hearing Erie will oi Ciesai, 

It will inflame you, it wfli snake you mad: 

’Tis good you know no c that you are his heirs; 

For if you should, O, what would come o£ it! 
fourth citizen. Read tire wj’ii; we'll hear it, Antony; 

You shall read us the will, Caesars will. 
antony. Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 

I Lave o crshot myself to tell you of it: 
f fear I wrong tbo honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it. 
fourth citizen. They were traitors: honorable men! 
all. The will! the testament! 

second citizen. They were villains, murderers: the will! read 
the will. 

antony. You will compel me then to read the will? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 
all. Come down. 

second citizen. Descend. [He comes down from the pulpit. 

third citizen. You shall have leave. 

fourth citizen. A ring; stand round. 

first citizen. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 

second citizen. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 

antony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 

all. Stand bade. Room! Bear back. 

antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
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You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent. 

That day he overcame the Nervii: 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the Envio us _Cagca made: 

Through this the well-beloved Brutu s stafahjd; 

And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark howjhe blood of Ccesar follow’d it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no: 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cassar loved him! 
This was the most unldndest cut of all; 

For when the noble Cassar saw him slab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms. 

Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you heie, 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
first citizen. O piteous spectacle! 

SECOND CITIZEN. O noble Cassar! 
third citizen. O woeful day! 
fourth citizen. O traitors, villains! 
first citizen. O most bloody sight! 
second citizen. We will be revenged. 
all. Revenge! About! Seek! Bum! Firel Kill ! 

Slay! Let not a traitor live! 

Antony. Stay, countrymen. 

first citizen. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
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second citizen. Well hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die 
with him. 

antony. Good friends, sweet friends, lei me not stir you up 
To such a sudden, fiood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honorable; 

What private griefs they have, alas, 1 know not. 

That made them do it: they are wise and honorable. 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
i come not, friends, io steal away your hearts: 

I am no orator, as Brums is; 

But, as you know mo all. a plain blunt man. 

That love m.y friend; and that they know full well 
Thai gave m© public leave to speak of him: 

For j[ have neither wic, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, aoi the power of speech. 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you youiselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths. 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
alu. We’D mutiny. 

first citizen. Well bum the house of Brutus. 
third Citizen. Away, then! come, seek the conspirators. 
antony. Yet hear me, countrymen: yet hear me speak. 
alu. Peace, hoi Hear Antony. Most noble Anlonyl 
antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved you r loves? 

Alas, you know not; I must tell you then: 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 
aul. Most (me: the will! Lei’s stay and hear the will. 
antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
second citizen. Most noble Ccesarl we'll revenge his death. 
third citizen. O royal Cassarl 
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antomy. Hear me with patience. 

all Peace, ho! 

antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

H*s private arbors and new-plauced orchards. 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures. 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Ctesar! when comes such another? 
first citizen. Never, never. Come, away, away! 

Wc’ii burn his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 
second citizen. Go fetch fire. 
third citizen. Pluck down benches. 
fourth citizen. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 

[Exeunt citizens with the body. 
antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou will. 

Enter a servant.] 

How now, fellow! 

servant. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
antony. Where is he? 

servant. He and Lepidus are at Csesar’s house. 
antony. And thither will I straight to visit him. 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is meny, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 
servant. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
antony. Belike they had some notice of the people. 

How J had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. [Exeunt. 

Scene III — A street. 

Enter Cinna the poet.] 

cinna. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Ccesar, 

And things unluckily charge my fantasy: 

I have no will to wander rorth of doors, 

Yet something leads me forth. 
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Enter citizens.] 

first citizen. What is your name? 
second citizen. Whither are you going? 
third citizen. Where do you dwell? 
fourth citizen. Are you a married man or a bachelor? 
second citizen. Answer every man directly. 
first citizen. Aye, and briefly. 
fourth citizen. Aye, and wisely. 
third citizen. Aye, and truly, you were best. 
cinna. What is my ng-rne? Whither am I going? Where do I 
dwell? Am 1 a married man or a bachelor? Then 10 answer 
every man dlrecdy and briefly, wisely and truly: wisely I 
say, I am a bachelor. 

second cmzEW. Thais ac much as to say, they are fools that 
marry: you’ll bear m«. a bang tor that, 1 fear. Proceed; di- 
rectly. 

cinna. Directly, 1 am going to Caesar's funeral. 
first cmzEN. As a friend or an enemy? 
cinna. As a friend. 

second citizen. That matter is answered directly. 
fourth citizen. For your dwelling, briefly. 
cinna. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 
third citizen. Your name, sir, truly. 
cinna. Truly, my name is Onna. 
first citezen. Tear him to pieces; he’s a conspirator. 
cinna. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
fourth citizen. Tear mm for his bad verses, tear him for his 
bad verses. 

cinna. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 
fourth citizen. It is no matter, his name's Cinna; pluck but 
his name out of his heart, and turn him going. 
third citizen. Tear him, tear him! Come, brands, ho! fire- 
brands: to Brutus’, to Cassius’; burn all: some to Decius’ 
house, and some to Casca’s; some to Ligarius’; away, gol 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT IV 

Scene 1 — A house in Ro.vie. 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a table ] 
antony. These many then shall die; their names are prick'd. 
octavius. Your brother too must die; consent you, Lepidus? 
lepidus. I do consent — 

octavius. Prick him down, Antony. 

lepidus. Upon condition Publius shah not live. 

Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 
antony. He shall not live; look, with a spot 1 damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to C cesar’s house; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies. 
lepidus. What, shall I find you here? 

octavius. Or here, or at the Capitol. [ E ::it lepidus. 

antony. This is a slight unmeri table man. 

Meet to be sent on errands: is it fit, 

The three-fold woild divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? 
octavius. So you thought him. 

And took his voice who should be prick’d to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. 

Antony. Octavius, I have seen more days than you: 

And though we lay these honors on this man. 

To ease ourselves of divers slandeious loads. 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business. 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought out treasure where we will. 

Then take we down Jiis load and turn him off. 

Like to the empty as s, to shake his ears 
And graze in commons* 
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octavius. You may do your will: 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. 
antony. So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender; 

It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to ran directly on, 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

And, in some taste, is Lepidus hut so; 

He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth; 

A barren-spirited fellow; one that feeds 
On abjects, arts and imitations. 

Which, out of use and staled by other men. 

Begin his fashion: do not tails of him 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things: Brutus and Cassius 
Aae levying powers: w© must straight make head: 
Therefore let our alliance be combined. 

Our best friends made, our means stretch’d; 

And let us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclosed. 

And open perils surest answered. 
octavius. Let us do so: for we are at the stake. 

And bay’d about with many enemies; 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of mischiefs. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus’s tent. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucrlius, Lucius, and Soldiers; 

Titinius and Pindarus meet them.] 
brutus. Stand, ho! 

lucelius. Give the word, ho! and stand. 
brutus. What now, Lucilius! is Cassius near? 
lucilius. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 
brutus. He greets me well. Your master, Pindarus, 

In his own change, or by ill officers. 

Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
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Things done undone: but if he be at hand, 

I shall be satisfied. 
pjnbartjs. I do not doubt 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honor. 
brutus. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius, 

How he received you: let me be resolved. 
lucilius. With courtesy and with respect enough” 

But not with such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference. 

As he hath used of old. 
brutus. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling: ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay. 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith: 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 

But when they should endure the bloody spur. 

They fall their crests and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 
lucilius. They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d; 

The greater part, the horse in general. 

Are come with Cassius. [ how march within. 

brutus. Hark! he is arrived: 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter cassius and his powers.] 
cassius. Stand, ho! 

brutus. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 
first soldier. Standi 
second soldier. Standi 
third soldier. Standi 

cassius. Most noble brother, you have done me wrong. 
brutus. Judge me, you gods I wrong I mine enemies? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 
cassius. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs; 

And when you do them — 
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brutus. Cassius, be content; 

Speak your griefs softly: I do know you well. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Which should perceive nothing but love from us. 

Let us not wrangle: bid them move away; 

Then m my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs. 

And I will give you audience. 
cassius. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead iheir charges off 
A little from this ground. 
brutus. Luciiius, do you the like, and let no man 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 

Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. [ Exeunt . 

Scene lil — Brutus’s tent. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius.] 

cassius. That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this: 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucms Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side. 

Because I knew the man, were slighted off. 
brutus. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 
cassius. In such a time as this it is not meet 

That every nice offense should bear his comment. 
brutus. Lei me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

cassius. I an itching palm! 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks this. 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
brutus. The name of Cassius honors this corruption. 

And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
cassius. Chastisement! 

bhutus. Remember March, the ides of March remember: 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab. 
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And not for justice? What, shall one of us. 

That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes. 

And sell the mighty space of our large honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 

Than such a Roman. 

cassius. Brutus, bait not me; 

111 not endure it: you forget youiself. 

To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 

Oldei in praedee, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

brutus. Go to; you are not, Cassius. 

cassius. I am. 
brutus. I say you are not. 
cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no farther. 
brutus. Away, slight man! 
cassius. Is ’t possible? 

brutus. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash eholer? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 
cassius. O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure all this? 
brutus. All this! aye, more: fret till your proud heart break; 
Go show your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 

Must I observe you? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 

Though it do split you; for, from this day forth. 

I'll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 

When you are waspish. 
cassius. Is it come to this? 

Brutus. You say you are a better soldier; 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 

And it shall please me well: for mine own parti 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
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cas&ius. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, Brutus; I 
s.:id, an elder soldier, not a better : 

Did I say, better? 

brutus. If you did, I care not. 

cassios. When Caesar lived, he durst net thus have moved me. 

brutus. Peace, peace! you durst not so have tempted him. 

cassius. I durst not! 

brutus. No. 

cassius. What, durst not tempi him! 

brutus. For your life you durst not. 

cassius. Do not presume too much upon my love, 

I may do that I shall be sorry tor. 
brutus. You have done that you should be sorry icr. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me: 

For I can raise no money by vile means: 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to vuing 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me: was that done like Cassius? 

Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces! 
cassius. I denied you not. 

brutus. You did. 

cassius. J did not: he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back. Brutus hath, rived my heart: 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
brutus. I do not, till you practise them on me. 
cassius. You love me not. 
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brutcjs. I do not like your faults. 

cassius. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
brutus, A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 
cassius. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come. 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world; 

Hated by one he loves; braved by his brother; 

Check’d like a bondman; all his faults observed. 

Set in a note-book, leam’d and conn’d by rote. 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyesl There is my dagger. 

And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold: 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth; 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didst at Cassar; for I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him better 
Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 
brutus. Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 

Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again. 
cassius. Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper ’d vexeth him? 
brutus. When I spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 
cassius. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 
BBxrrus. And my heart too. 
cassius. O Brutus! 

brutus. What’s the matter? 

cassius. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 

When that rash humor which my mother gave mo 
Makes me forgetful? 

brutus. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth, 
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When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
poet. [Within l Let me go in lo see the generals; 

There is some grudge between ’em; ’tis not meet 
They be alone. 

luctlius. [ Within ] You shall not come to them. 
poet. [Within] Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter poet, followed by lugiltus, txtinius, and 
LU cius.] 

cassius. How now! what’s the matter? 
poet. For shame, you generals! what do you mean? 

Love, and be breads, as two such men should be; 

For I have seen moie years, Tm sure, than ye. 
cassius. Ha, ha, how vilely doth this eyrdc thyme! 
brutus. Get you lienee. Sirrah, saucy fellow, hence! 
cassius. Bear with him, Brutus, ’tis his fashion. 
brutus. I’ll know his humor when he knows his time: 

What should the wars do with these jigging fools? 
Companion, hence! 
cassius. Away, away, be gonel L ExU poet, 

bputus. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare lo lodge their companies to-mghl. 
cassius. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 
Immediately to us. [Exeunt lucilius and Trrwrus. 

brutus. Lucius, a bowl of wine! [Exit lucxus. 

cassius. I did not think you could have been so angiy. 
brutus. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
cassius. Of your philosophy you make no use. 

If you give place to accidental evils. 
brutus. No man beais sorrow better: Portia is dead. 
cassius Ha! Portia! 
bbutuS. She is dead. 

cassius. How 'scaped I killing when I cross’d you soP 
O insupportable and touching loss! 

Upon what sickness? 

brutus. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong: for with her death 
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That tidings came: with this she fell distract. 

And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 
cassius. And died so? 
brutus. Even so. 

cassius. O ye immortal gods! 

Re-enter lucius, with wine and taper.] 
brutus. Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine. 

In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. [Drinks. 

cassius. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. [Drinks. 

brutus. Come in, Titinius! [Exit lucius. 

Re-enter titinius, with messala.] 

Welcome, good Messala. 

Now sit we close about this taper here. 

And call in question our necessities. 
cassius. Portia, art thou gone? 

brutus. No more, I pray you. 

Messala, I have here received letters. 

That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
messala. Myself have letters of the self-same tenor. 
brutus. With what addition? 

messala. Thai by proscription and bills of outlawry 
Octavius, Antony and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred senators. 
brutus. Therein our letters do not well agree; 

Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
cassius. Cicero one! 
messala. Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription. 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 
brutus. No, Messala. 

messala. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her? 
brutus. Nothing, Messala. 
messala. That, methinks, is strange. 
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brutus. Why ask you? hear you aught of her in yours? 

messala. No, my lord. 

brutus. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
messala. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 

For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
brutus. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala: 
With meditating that she must die once 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
messala. Even so greac men great losses should endure. 
cassius. I have as much of this in ait es you. 

But yet my nature could not bear h so. 
brutus. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 
cassius. I do not think it good. 
brutus. Ifcur reason? 

cassius. This it is: 

Tis better that the enemy seek us: 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers. 

Doing himself offense; whilst we lying still 
Are full of rest, defense and nimbleness. 
brutus. Good reasons must of force give place to better. 
The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a foiced affection. 

For they have grudged us contributibn: 

The enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number up. 

Come on refresh’d, new-added and encouraged; 

From which advantage shall we cut him oil 
If at Philippi we do face him there. 

These people at our back. 

cassius. Hear me, good brother. 

brutus. Under your pardon. You must note beside 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe: 

The enemy increaseth every day; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Oa such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cassius. Then, with your will, go on; 

We’ll along ourselves and meet mem at Philippi. 
brutus. The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 

And nature must obey necessity; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say? 

cassius. No more. Good night: 

Early to-morrow will we rise and hence. 
bhutus. Lucius! [Re-enter lucius] My gown. [Exit lucius. J 
Farewell, good Messala: 

-Good night, Titinius : noble, noble Cassius, 

Good night, and good repose. 
cassius. O my dear brother! 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Never come such division ’tween our souls! 

Let it not, Brutus. 

brutus. Every thing is well. 

cassius. Good night, my lord. 

brutus. Good night, good brother. 

titinius, messala. Good night, Lord Brutus. 
brutus. Farewell, every one. [Exeunt all but brutus. 

Re-enter lucius, with the gown .] 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument? 

Lucxus. Here in the tent. 

brutus. What, thou speak’st drowsilyP 

Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’er-watch’d. 

Call Claudius and some other of my men; 

Til have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
lucius. Varro and Claudiust 
Enter varro and Claudius.] 
varro. Calls my lord? 

brutus. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 
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On business to my brother Cassius. 
varko. So please you, we will stand and watch your pleasure. 
brutus. I will not have it so: lie down, good sirs; 

It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here's the book I sought for so; 

I put it in tiie pocket of my gown. 

[vajsro and Claudius lie down, 
lucius. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 
brutus. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 
lucius. Aye, my lord, an ’t please you. 
brutus. It does, my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 
lucius. It is my duty, sir. 

brutus. I should not urge thy duty past thy might; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 
lucius. I have slept, my lord, already. 
brutus. It was well done; and thou shalt sleep again. 

I will not hold thee long: if 1 do live, 

I will be good to thee. [Music, and a song. 

This is a sleepy tune. O murderous slumber, 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays thee music? Gentle knave, good night; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee: 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument; 

I'll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night. 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. [Sits down. 
Enter the ghost of c^esar. J 
How ill this taper bums! Ha! who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me. Art thou any thing? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That makest my blood cold, and my hair to stareP 
Speak to me what thou art. 
ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
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brutus. Why comest thou? 

ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
brutus. Well; then I shall see thee again? 
ghost. Aye, at Philippi. 
brutus. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. [Exit ghost. 
Now I have taken heart thou vanishest. 

Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 

Boy, Lucius I Varrol Claudius! Sirs, awakel 
Claudius! 

Lucius. The strings, my lord, are false. 
brutus. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 

Lucius, awake! 
lucius. My lord? 

brutus. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so eriedsl out? 
lucius. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
brutus. Yes, that thou didst: didst thou see any thing? 
lucius. Nothing, my lord. 
brutus. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah, Claudius 1 
[To varro] Fellow thou, awake! 
varro. My lord? 

Claudius. My lord? 

brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleepP 
varro, CLAUDIUS. Did we, my lord? 

brutus. Aye: saw you any thing? 

varro. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Claudius. Nor I, my lord. 

brutus. Go and commend me to my brother Cassius; 

Bid him set on his powers betimes before. 

And we will follow. 

varro, Claudius. It shall be done, my lord. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene l — The 'plains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their army.} 
octavius. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered: 

You said the enemy would not come down, 

Bui keep the hills and upper regions; 

It proves not so: then- battles are at hand; 

They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 

Answering before we do demand of them. 
antony. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To visit other places; and come down 
With fearful biavery, thinking by this face 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage; 

But 'tis not so. 

Enter a messenger.] 

messenger. Prepare you, generals: 

The enemy comes on in gallant show; 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out. 

And something to be done immediately. 
antony. Octavius, lead your battle softly on. 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 
octavius. Upon the right hand I; keep thou the left. 
antony. Why do you cross me in this exigent? 
octavius. I do not cross you; but I will do so. [March. 

Drum. Enter brutus, cassius, and their army; 

lucilius, titinius, messala, and others .] 
brutus. They stand, and would have parley. 
cassius. Stand fast, Titinius: we must out and talk. 
octavius. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle? 
antony. No, Coesar, we will answer on their charge. 

Make ford); the generals would have some words. 
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Octavius. Stir not until the signal. 
brutus. Words before blows: is it so, countrymen? 

Octavius. Not that we love words bettei, as you do. 
brutus. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 
Antony. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words: 
Witness the hole you made in Caesar's heart. 

Crying ‘Long live! hail, Caesar!’ 

Cassius. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 

And leave them honeyless. 

Antony. Not stingless too. 

brutus. O, yes, and soundless loo; 

For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting. 
antony. Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack'd one another in the sides of Caesar: 

You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn'd like hounds, 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet; 

Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O you flatterers! 
cassius. Flatterers! Now, Brutus, thank yourself: 

This tongue had not offended so to-day. 

If Cassius might have ruled. 

Octavius. Come, come, the cause: if arguiug make us sweat. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 

Look; 

I draw a sword against conspirators; 

When think you that the sword goes up again? 

Never, till Csesar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well avenged, or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
brutus. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands. 

Unless thou bring* st them with thee. 

Octavius. So I hope; 

I was not bom to die on Brutus’ sword. 
brutus. 0, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain. 

Young man, thou couldst not die moro honorable. 
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cassius. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honor. 

Join’d with a masker and a reveler! 
antony. Old Cassius still! 
octavius!. Come, Antony; away! 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth; 

If you dare fight to-day, com© to the field; 

If nof, when you have stomachs. 

{Exeunt octavius, antony, and their army . 
Cassius. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 

The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
bbutus. Ho, Lucilius! hark, a word with you. 
mem ,ius. f Standing forth] My lord? 

[anurus and locdlxus converse apart . 

casstos. Messalal 

messala. {Standing forth] What says my general? 
cassius. Messala- 

TJbis is my birth-day; as this very day 
Was Cassius tom. Give me thy hand, Messala: 

Be thou my witness that, against my will. 

As Pompey was, am I compell’d to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

You know that I held Epicurus strong. 

And his opinion: now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do presage. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d. 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 

Who to Philippi here consorted us; 

This morning are they fied away and gone; 

And in their steads do ravens, crows and kites 
Ply o’er our heads and downward look on us. 

As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
messala. Believe not so. 

Cassius. I but believe it partly. 

For I am fresh of spirit and resolved 
To meet all perils very constantly. 
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BRUTUS'. Even co, LuciLms. 

cassxus. Now, most noble Brute, 

The gods to-day stand friendly, that we may. 

Lovers in peace, lead on out days to agel 
But, since the a Sairs of men rest still incertate, 

Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 

If wo do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together; 

What are you then determined to do? 
bbutus. Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato lor the death 
Which he did give himself: I know not how s 
But I do find ic cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might rail, sc to prevent 
The time of Me: arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence c£ some high powers 
That govern us below. 

cassius. Then, If we lose tills battle. 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome? 
brutus. No, Cassius, no: think not, thou noble Roman, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun; 

And whether we shall meet again I know not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take. 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 

If not, why then this parting was well mad®. 
cassius. For ever and for ever farewell, Brutus! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed; 

If not, ’tis true this parting was well made. 
brutus. Why then, lead on. O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come! 

But it sufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! [ Exeunt . 
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Scene II — The field of battle. 

Alarum. Enter Brutus and Messala.] 

rrutus. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 

Unto the legions on the other side: [Loud alarum. 

Let them set on at once; for 1 perceive 
But cold demeanor in Octavius’ wing, 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 

Ride, ride, Messala: let them all coma down. [ Exeunt . 

Scene III — Another pari of the field. 

Alarums. Enter Cassius and Titinius.] 
cassius. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 

Myself have to mine own turn'd enemy: 

This ensign here of mine was turning back; 

I slew the coward, and did I alee it from him. 
tttjnius. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early; 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly: his soldiers fell to spoil. 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Enter finoarus.] 

pdjdarus. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 

Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
cassius. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius; 

Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 

•rrriNins. They are, my lord. 

cassius. Titinius, if thou lovest me. 

Mount thou my horse and hide thy spurs in him. 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
titinius. I will be here again, even with a thought. [Frif. 
Cassius. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 

My sight was ever thick; regard Titinius, 
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And tell me what thou noiesl about the field. 

[find abus ascends the kiU. 
This day l breathed first: time is come round. 

And where I did begin, there shall l end; 

My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news? 
pindarus. [Above] O my lord! 
cassius. What news? 

pindarus. [ Above 3 Titinius Is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur; 

Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him. 

Now, Titinius! Now some light. O, he lights too. 

He’s ta’en. [Shout.] And, hark! they shout for joy. 
cassius. Come down; behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to live so long, 

To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 

[pindarus descends. 

Come hither, sirrah: 

In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life. 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath; 

Now be a freeman; and with this good sword. 

That ran through Caesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer: here, take thou the hilts; 

And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 

Guide thou the sword, f pindarus stabs him.] Caesar, thou 
art revenged. 

Even with the sword that kill’d thee. [Dies. 

findabus. So, I am free; yet would not so have been. 

Durst I have done my will. O Cassiusl 
Far from this country Findarus shall run, 

Where never Roman shall take note of him. [Exit. 

Re-enter titinius with messala.] 
messala. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power. 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 
titinius. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
messala. Where did you leave him? 
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txtinius. All disconsolate. 

With Pindaras his bondman, on this hill- 
messala. Is not that he that lies upon the ground? 
titinius. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 
messala . Is not that he? 

titinius. jNo, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. O setting sun, 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night. 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set. 

The sun of Rome Is set! Our day is gone; 

Clouds, dews and dangers come; our deeds are done! 
Mistrust of my success ha’h done tliis deed. 
messala. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 

O hateful error, melancholy’s child, 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, soon conceived. 

Thou never comest unto a happy birth, 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee! 
titinius. What, Pindaras! where art thou, Pindaras? 
messala. Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears: I may say ‘thrusting’ it. 

For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 
titinius. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindaras the while. [Exit messala.. 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius? 

Did I not meet thy friends? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 

And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not hear their shouts? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing! 

But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace. 

And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. 

By your leave, gods: this is a Roman’s part 
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Come, Cassius' sword, and find Titinius’ heart. 

[Kills himself. 

Alarum. Re-enter messala, with brutus, young cato, 
and others.] 

brutus. Where, where, Messala, doth his body Me? 

.messala. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 
brutus. Titinius’ lace is upward. 
cato. He is slain. 

brutus. O Julius Csesar, thou art mighty yeti 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [Low alarums 

cato. Brave Tiunius! 

Look, whether he have not crown'd dead Cassius! 
brutus. Are yet two Romans living such as these? 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 

It is impossible that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe more tears 

To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 

I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. 

Come therefore, and to Tbasos send his body; 

His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us. Lucilius, come. 

And come, young Cato: let us to the field. 

Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on. 

’Tis three o’clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 

We shall try fortune in a second fight. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV — Another part of the field. 

Alarum. Enter, fighting. Soldiers of both armies; then 
Brutus, young Cato, Lucilius, and others. ] 
brutus. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads! 
cato. What bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 

I will proclaim my name about the field. 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 

A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
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BTOTiiUS. And I ara Brutus, Marcus Brutus, J; 

Bratas, my country's Herd; know me for Brutus! [Exit. 
ZXjcilvmSL © yoiiiig and noble Cato, art thou down? 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as Tit-ulus, 

And mayst be honor'd, be’ng Cow? c cor. 
irxssT soldhse. Yield, or thou diest. 

1,-ucjEaius. O-dy £ y’sk? to dies 

J Yi ere is so mac if r^cr thou v»iit kill me 

s'rraY'bts 

TiXi 33r«i Las, ana be T'»>rmor* r '«3i in his 
320T soEiauTET!. V7e 'Ttisi roc,, k •vjbte a'iso:'”'? 
ScEomrossKT.'j.TJi'. Boom, lio! Tel: L L iLonv, Brti'rjlf! tYsi"*. 
fspvr t lozssru!. i'll ws/I .’he ne ivr Ders o,'.ne:: Jen geueraL 
F-i^er -UMTOi'CT*:.] 

Bvatuc is freo, G’-Jnc ,p 3,'Gi -1 , tiy io'**!. 

ATrroivit:. Wi'C'-i Jo ue? 

juuCfu-rjo. St*fc, Antony; li-iitus b cr'e chough: 
l care assure thee mrl „<o e**c>r.y 
Shell ever ir’ke piivu ttoc noble Z •ui.ufls 
Tile gods defend him from so g"<34it u ‘/laivs©! 

When you do find 2um, or alive or dead, 

He will be found Hite Bmuta 1 !;, lilts hJanself. 

Antons'. This Is not Brutus, friend, but, 1 assure ytr®, 

A prize no less in worth: keep this mrxi sad®. 

Give him all kindness: 31 .bad rather have 
S'nuh men my friends than enemies. Go qj<. 

And see whether Brutus be alive or dead, 

.And bring us word uul .0 Octavius - ' tent 

How every thing fe chanced. [Exeunt. 

Scebje V — Another pa?$ of the field. 

Enter Bkuti-s, Dabsaeocc^ CLrros, Sxkato, 
md VOLUMLNXOR.] 

•Bmutus. Gome, poor remains of friends, rest on this rode. 
CLiTus. Statilius showed the torch-light, but, my lord. 

He came not back: he is or ta’en or slain. 
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Brutus. Sit thee down, Clitus: slaying is the word; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. [' Whispering . 

clitus. What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world. 
brutus. Peace then, no words. 

cirrus. I’ll rather kill myself. 

brutus. Hark thee, Bardamius. [Whispering. 

dakdakfius. Shall I do such a deed? 

clitus. © Dardanius! 

BARDANIU?. O Clitusl 

clitus. What il request did Brutus make to 'dree? 
darbaotus. To kill him , Clitus. Look, he meditates. 
clitus. Now is that noble vessel full of grief. 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 
brutus. Come hither, good Velumnius; list a word. 
volumnius. What says my lord? 
brutus. Why, this, Volumnius: 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once. 

And this last night here in Philippi fields: 

I know my hour is come. 
volumnius. Not so, my lord. 

brutus. Nay, I am sure it is, Volu mn ius. 

Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [Low alarums. 

It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to school together: 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee. 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on il. 
volumnius. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. 

[Alarum still. 

clitus. Fly, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 
brutus. Farewell to you; and you; and you, Volumnius. 

Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; 

Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day. 
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More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So, fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history; 

Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest; 

That have but labor’d to actain this hour. 

[Alarum. Cry toithin, ‘Fly, fly, fly! 

ciuctus. Fly, my lord, fly. 

ebutus. Hencel i will follow. 

lEssemd cirrus, oa&dambjs, and volumntos. 
S prithee, Strato, stay thou by Ay lord: 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 

Thy lie hath had some smatch of honor In it; 

Hold then my sword, and turn away chy face, 

'While I do nm upon it. Wile thou, Strato? 
strato. Give me your hand first: fare you well, my lord. 
SKCTOS. Farewell, good Strato. [flw on his sword. J CsBSar, 
now be still: 

I kill'd not thee with half so good a will. [Dies. 

Alarum. Retreat. Enter octavius, awtony, 
messala, lucjOjtos, and the army. I 
Octavius. What man is that? 

messala. My master’s man. Strato, where is thy master? 
strato. Free from the bondage you are in, Messala: 

The conquerors can but make a fire of him; 

For Brutus only overcame himself. 

And no man else hath honor by his death. 
lucilius. So Brutus should be found. 1 thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Lucilius' saying true. 
octavius. All that served Brutus, 1 will entertain them. 

Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 
strato. Aye, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
octavius. Do so, good Messala. 
messala. How died my master, Strato? 
strato. I held the sword, and he did run on it 
messala. Octavius, then take him to follow thee; 

That did the latest service to my master. 
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antonv. This was the noblest Roman o£ them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Cassar; 

He only, in a general honest drought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and die elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world ‘This was a man!’ 
octavius. According to his virtue let us use him. 

With all respect and rites of burial. 

Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 

Most like a soldier, order’d honorably. 

So call the field to rest, and let’s away. 

To part the glories of this happy day. [Exeunt. 
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I t bee& said of Jh’jvicieL tiiat something In Ms genius 

renders Mm superior to decision acd incapable of act, 
and it has been pointed cur that be dominates the busiest of 
all known plays. Both views are right. Eds antic disposition 
has been analyzed as a symptom of abnormality and as a de- 
vice for seeming mad. Neither theory is without support. He 
has been called Lhe best of men and the worst of men. One 
judgment is as just as the other. Opinions have differed as to 
whether Ms deepest attention is engaged by the murder of his 
father, the marriage of his mother, the villainy of his uncle the 
King, the senility of Polonius, the apparent perfidy of Ophelia, 
the reliability of Horatio, the meddling of Rosencrantz and 
Cuildenstem, or the manliness of Fortinbras. Any of them 
will do. Scarcely anything can be said that will be untrue of 
this brilliant and abounding young man the first crisis in 
whose life is also, to our loss, die last. 

It has been said of the play Hamlet that its best scene is 
the one in which Horatio first sees the ghost, or the one in 
which he tells Hamlet of it, or the one in which Hamlet him- 
self sees it and swears his friends to secrecy, or the one in 
which Polonius bids farewell to his son and warns his daugh- 
ter away from the prince, or the one in which Ophelia reports 
Hamlet’s disorder, or the one in which Polonius explains it to 
the King and Queen, or the one in which Hamlet, entering 
with a book, seems to Polonium to support the explanation, or 
the one in which Hamlet discovers the intentions of Rosen- 
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crantz and GuQdenstern and discourses to them of his mis* 
anthropy, or the one in which he greets the players and con- 
ceives a use to which they can be put, or the one in which 
Ophelia is loosed to him while the Xing and Polonius listen as 
spies, or the one in which he addresses the players on the 
subject of their art, or the one in which the play he has 
planned breaks down the King’s composure, or the one with 
the recorders, or the one in which Hamlet cannot kill the 
King because he is praying, or the one in his mother’s closet 
when Polonius is stabbed and the ghost walks again, or the 
one in which he makes merry over Polonius’s supper of 
worms, or the one in which he watches Fortinbras march 
against Poland, or the one in which Ophelia sings mad songs 
and rouses her brother to revenge, or the one in which, while 
Laertes plots with the Xing, the Queen reports Ophelia’s 
death, or the one in the graveyard, or the one with Osric, or 
the one at the end which leaves only Horatio and Fortmbras 
alive. Any of them will do. For all of the scenes in Hamlet 
are good, and relatively to the play os a whole each one in its 
turn is best. 

The two absolutes are related. Neither the hero nor his play 
can be taken apart. The joints are invisible. The character of 
Hamlet would appear to be no character at all because a 
name cannot be found for it, or — which is the same thing — 
because too many can be found. Yet no reader or beholder of 
the play has ever doubted that Hamlet was one man, or 
doubted that he knew him better than most men. He is so 
singular in each particular, to paraphrase Florizel’s account of 
Perdita, that all his acts are kings. He is alive to the last 
syllable, and where there is so much life there is no blank 
space for labels. So likewise with the tragedy of which ho Is 
the heart and brain if not the whole moving body. There is 
no best scene in Hamlet because it is not mado up of scenes; 
it is one situation and one action, and though like any whole 
it is composed of parts there is no part whose tissue can be 
separated from the rest without the sound of tearing. Hamlet 
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is a highly organized animal, sensitive and thoroughbred, 
each of whose sinews overlaps another, each of whose ten- 
dons tightens some extremity, and all of whose blood-stream 
is necessary to the unique, quick life which even the quietest 
movement expresses, 

An attempt to enter the play through any scene of the con- 
ventional division will leave us still outside it — aware once 
more of its unspeakable vitality, but rewarded with no other 
sight than that of divers muscles rippling under skin. The 
thing has been put together, but either there are no joints or 
there are so many that the creature is all curves. Take, for 
instance, the section of the play which is called Act II, Scene 
ii. The number of its incidents is not the measure of its full- 
ness, nor Is the sum total of the things it tells us about Ham- 
let the final sum of our experience. The linkage of the inci- 
dents, the way they glide into one another without our being 
warned, is more important than their number; and our expe- 
rience is not confined to the present Hamlet, or to what is hap- 
pening around him now. The scene twitches remote comers 
of a dramatic web whose size we for tbe moment do not see; 
we gather that the whole play is implicit here, though we 
cannot be specific as to what is coming. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, two old friends of Hamlet, 
have arrived at court to keep him company; to draw him on 
to pleasures in the midst of which, as now the King makes 
clear, he may disclose the nature of his affliction. The King 
admits no other explanation than a father’s death, and lets it 
be understood, the Queen concurring, that the motive behind 
this lawful espionage is a desire to cure the prince’s condition. 
As Rosencrantz and Guildenstem are led away to find Ham- 
let and begin their work, Polonius enters to announce that 
the ambassadors from Norway have returned and to assure 
the King and Queen that he has found the cause of Hamlet’s 
lunacy. They are eager to hear the cause, but first they must 
receive the ambassadors, who bring word that old Norway 
has forbidden Fortinbras to continue the advance on Den- 
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mark which has so much troubled the King; and (hat Fortin- 
bras, marching now against Poland, requests the right to cross 
Denmark so that he may gain his objective. The King, prom- 
ising to consider the request at another time, dismisses the 
ambassadors and turns to Polonius, who with more art than 
matter, and with promises of brevity which his amusing tedi- 
ousuess belies, .develops the theory that Hamlet is mad be- 
cause Ophelia has repulsed him. The Queen has believed that 
her overhasty marriage was the cause, but agrees that Polo- 
nius’s explanation is very likely. The King asks for better 
proof, whereupon Polonius remarks that Hamlet is in the 
habit of walking here in the lobby and that Ophelia can be 
set in his way while the King and her father watch behind 
an arras. As die King consents, Hamlet, who may have over- 
heard the conclusion of the dialogue, enters reading a book. 
Polonius asks the King and Queen to be left alone with him, 
and argues from the nature of the insults he stays to receive 
that Hamlet is indeed afflicted with love-melancholy; though 
Hamlet’s only state would appear to be boredom with old 
fools and anxiety for his own safety — “except my life, my 
life.” As Polonius goes out, bewildered yet all the more con- 
vinced that he is right and that a meeting between Hamlet 
and his daughter must take place, Bosencran&z and Guilden- 
stem pass him and are greeted by Hamlet, who plays a game 
of wit with them until their guard is down and he can ask 
them bluntly why they have come to Elsinore. They hesitate 
and temporize, but he forces them to confess that they have 
been sent for by the King and Queen. At once he tells them he 
will make everything clear: he has of late lost all his mirth, 
so that the earth and the great sky above it are to him but 
foul and pestilent, and man — the beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals, die creature nearest the angels and most 
like a god — delights not him. He has spoken his best prose 
for the benefit of two fools upon whom he wishes to make a 
certain impression. But he has been betrayed into the elo- 
quence of truth, and so he breaks off with the abrupt addition 
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that woman delights him neither, though by their smiling 
they seem to say so. Their only thought, they assure him, is 
of the poor entertainment such a prince would be able to 
offer the players who have just come to Elsinore. He is very 
much interested in ihe news that players have come, and as 
a trumpet announces their approach he summons high spirits 
to inform Eosencrantz and Guiidenstem that the King and 
Queen are deceived: he is but mad norfh-north-wesl. In still 
higher spirits he jests at Polonius who has entered in advance 
of the players, and when they enter at last he greets them 
excitedly, pressing one of them to recite Aeneas’s speech about 
Priam’s slaughter. The player complies, but is so overcome 
by the speech that he weeps and cannor go on. Hamlet, dis- 
missing the rest of the troupe to Poionius’c care, holds this 
one member until he consents to play “The Murder of Gon- 
zago” tomorrow night and to leam some dozen or sixteen lines 
which will be inserted in the text. Then Hamlet, commanding 
him to follow Polonius and mock him not, and sending away 
Eosencrantz and Guiidenstem with assurances of their wel- 
come to Elsinore, is left alone for the soliloquy which ends 
the scene. In a mere dream of passion, a fiction, this player 
here has wept for Hecuba. What would he do had he the 
motive and the cue for passion that Hamlet has? Is Hamlet a 
coward that so far he has done nothing to avenge his father’s 
murder? The question enrages him and he falls to cursing the 
King. But that is nothing. He must act. He still must be in- 
direct, for the spirit he has seen may have been the devil and 
not his father. So — now he has it — he will act to gain the 
knowledge he needs. He will put on a play that will make 
the King blench If he is guilty. And if he but blench, Hamlet 
will know his course. The play’s the thing. 

Such a synopsis is circumstantial and would seem to be 
complete. But it leaves almost everything out. It does not 
suggest the quality of Eosencrantz and Guiidenstem — the 
combination in them of the sinister and the commonplaces— 
and it dbes not begin to explore the processes of Hamlet as 
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he discourses with them, or to explain the full meaning for 
himself of the great speech about earth and man. If does not 
record the suspicions we may have as we listen to the King’s 
expressed motive for spying on Hamlet; for we can guess that 
he is lying, hut we do not know just what he fears, nor do 
we know how deeply the Queen is disturbed. It does not 
render our still unripened sense of a stem and remote sig- 
nificance in the military movements of Fortinbras, whom we 
perceive we are not being permitted to forget hut whose im- 
portance as a symbol is to manifest itself much later. It does 
not balance Polonius on that subtle point of space which he 
occupies throughout three acts, moving us to consider him 
simultaneously as ridiculous and pathetic, consequential and 
a nuisance, the father of Ophelia and the victim with her of 
the prince’s newborn savagery; it does not indicate that his 
diagnosis can be credited as correct, and it certainly does not 
examine the whole question of Hamlet's feeling toward the 
man who was to have been his father-in-law — “and look you 
mock him not.” It does not register our conviction that Ham- 
let’s interest in the players is general as well as particular; he 
has thought much about the theater, and it may be that he is 
more at home with actors than with other people. It does nof 
describe the beautiful courtesy, even if it be tempered by 
mockery, with which he welcomes Rosencrantz and Cuilden- 
stem to Elsinore. It fails, in brief, to follow the innumerable 
nerves which connect this part of the play with every other 
part, and which converge in the vital organ of the closing 
soliloquy as extensions of the same nerves converge to pro- 
duce other soliloquies, other organs, in other areas. 

No synopsis of Hamlet, whole or part, can hope to succeed. 
The play is its own synopsis, and nothing shorter will do. 
Neither will anything longer; analysis in this case overruns 
and outrages art Shakespeare for once has perfectly trans- 
lated idea into a’fct. Whatever the idea was, we now have only 
the play, and it is so clear that it becomes mysterious. For it 
is nothing but detail. The density of its concreteness is ab- 
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solute. We do not know why Hamlet does this or that, we 
only know that he does it, and that we are interested in noth- 
ing else while he does it. We can no more understand him 
than we can doubt him. He is an enigma because he is real. 
We do not know why he was created or what he means. We 
simply and amply perceive that he exists. 

Hamlet is intellectual, but we do not learn this from his 
thoughts, for he has none; he does not deliver himself of 
propositions. Of the many statements he makes there is none 
which is made for its own sake, and with the sense that it 
would be true at another time or place. In any situation only 
the relevant portion of the person speaks; the whole man 
never does, except in the pJay as a whole, which can be 
thought of as his body speaking, or rather his life. He is that 
unique thing in literature, a credible genius. But the reason is 
that Shakespeare has kept our view restricted to the surface. 
Here is an intellectual seen altogether from the outside. We 
know him as one from tire way he behaves, not from the things 
he says he believes. We may not assume, indeed, that he be- 
lieves what he says. For one thing he is a soul in agitation, his 
equilibrium has been lost. This glass of fashion and this mold 
of form, this noble mind whose harmony was once like that of 
sweet bells rung in tune, this courtier, soldier, scholar whose 
disposition has hitherto been generous and free from all con- 
triving, this matchless gentleman who has never been known 
to overstep the modesty of nature, is not himself save for a 
few minutes at the end when his calmness comes back like 
magic and bis apology to Laertes can almost avert the catas- 
trophe which every event has prepared. His words elsewhere 
are wild and whirling; or they are cruel in their kindness; or 
they are simply cruel. Or they are spoken for a calculated 
effect — the calculation in most cases being extempore. For 
Hamlet is immensely sensitive to his environment, and adjusts 
himself with marvelous quickness to its many changes. His 
asides are sudden, like needles whose function is to keep both 
him and us awake to the farthest implications of the danger 
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close at hand. His repartee is pistol-swift, whipped out by 
one forever abnormally on guard against real or imagined 
enemies. And his soliloquies are secret mirrors the subdued 
brilliance of whose shifting planes reflects the predicament 
that surrounds him, past and future as well as present. 

Curiously then we know a man in terms of what he is not; 
this gentlest of all heroes is never gentle. But it is more com- 
plicated than that. Hamlet is an actor. Like any character in 
whom Shakespeare was greatly interested, he plays a role. 
He plays indeed many roles, being supreme in tragedy as Fal- 
staff was supreme in comedy. His long interest in the theater 
has taught him how, but his best tutors now are the pressure 
of circumstance and the richness of his own nature. Like Fal- 
staff he shows the man he is by being many men. With the 
exception of Horatio there is no person in the play for whose 
benefit he has not conceived and studied a part. He acts with 
the King and Queen, with Ophelia, with Polonius, with the 
court at large; taking on and putting off each role as occasion 
dictates, and at the climax of the tragedy wearing all of them 
simultaneously. For in the scene of the play within the play 
he has his audiences for the first time together. Now the fiction 
of Ophelia’s Hamlet must harmonize with that of her father’s, 
of the King’s, of the Queen’s, and with that of the general 
public. Only a virtuoso would succeed. But Hamlet, not to 
speak of Shakespeare, is a virtuoso, and he succeeds. No play- 
wright ever attempted a subtler scene, or ever achieved it 
with so little show of labor. The only thing we are conscious 
of is the intentness with which we follow the waves of mean- 
ing across Hamlet’s face. The whole meaning of the play is in 
vibration there, even if we cannot put it in words of our own. 
There is, of course, no slightest reason why we should desire 
to .do so. 

As always in Shakespeare, the style of Hamlet is the man. 
He is made of mercury and so has many styles, yet they are 
one if' only because they ever are telling us of what he is 
made. His tongue is as flexible as his mind. It knows its way 
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among all words, all tones, all attitudes. And it is superbly 
trained. The intellect oi its owner is apparent in nothing so 
much as his literary skill. With no notice at all he can say any- 
thing, and be master of what he has said. “Well said, old 
mole! Canst work i’ the earth so fast?’' 1 “To be honest, as this 
world goes, is to be one man pick’d out of ten thousand.” 
“You cannot, sir, take from me anything that I will more will- 
ingly part withal.” “Then is doomsday near.” “Denmark’s a 
prison.” “Q God, I could be bounded in a nutshell and count 
myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams.” “To be, or nor to be: that is the question.” “Thus 
conscience does make cowards of us all.” “Get thee to a nun- 
nery, go.” “I say, we will have no more marriages.” “No, 
good mother, here’s metal more attractive.” “You would play 
upon me, you would seem to know my stops, you would pluck 
out tire heart of my mystery.” “1 will speak daggers to her, 
but use none.” “I must be cruel, only to be kind.” “Not where 
he eats, but where he is eaten.” “I see a cherub that sees 
them.” “Where be your gibes now, your gambols, your songs, 
your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table on 
a roar? Not one now, to mock your own grinning? Quite chop- 
fallen?” "But I am very sorry, good Horatio, that to Laertes I 
forgot myself.” “But thou wouldsl not think how ill all’s here 
about my heart.” “If it be now, ’t is not to come; if it be not 
to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come; the 
readiness is all.” “The rest is silence.” The simplicity of such 
utterances reveals a great man and a princely artist, an artist 
too much the master of his medium to be proud of what he 
can do with it, or even to be conscious that it is there. But 
Hamlet can be elaborate as well as simple, artful as well as 
quick. His address to the players says something which he 
wants them to understand, and the thing it says has been said 
for all time; yet the man who is speaking enjoys his speech, 
and may be a little proud of the nobility which knows its way 
so well among the short words and the long ones, the epi- 
grams and the periods. 
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Speak the speech, I pray you, es I pronounc'd it to you, trip- 

S ingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players 
Oj I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the 
air too much with your hand, thus, but use all gently; for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as 1 may say, the whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth- 
ness. O, it offends me to the soul to see a robustious periwig-paled 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very fags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings, who for the most part are capable of nothing but in- 
explicable dumb-shows and noise. I could have such a fellow 
whipp'd for o'erdoing Termagant. It out-herods Heiod. Pray you, 
avoia it. . • . Be not too lame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor* Suit the action to the word, the word to the action; 
with this special observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of 
nature. For anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as \ were, 
the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, though it make 
the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of the which one must, in your allowance, oerweigh a 
whole theatre of others. O, there be players that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak il piofanely, 
that, neither having the accent of Christians nor the gait of Cliris- 
tian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have 
thought some of Nature's journeymen Lad made men and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. Lni, ii] 

“Imitated humanity so abominably/* “capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb-shows and noise." Only a skilled tongue 
could say such phrases well, and only a proud tongue would 
undertake them at all. A man who can talk like that must be 
aware of everything in the world — except perhaps the dis- 
proportion between his discourse and its occasion. And of 
Shakespeare we are to remember that he never used in his 
play the speech which for his hero had seemed to call for so 
long a commentary. But then we shall be confirmed in our 
belief that the character of Hamlet is the character of an 
actor, and that the instinct of Shakespeare as a dramatic poet 
is to pour his fullest gifts into such persons. That Hamlet is 
histrionic is no less clear than that he is high-strung, cerebral. 
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magnanimous, and sometimes obscene. Bichard II had been 
an amateur of the boards, Jaques had been a sentimentalist 
spoiling to be a star, and Brutus to his own loss had been no 
actor at alL Hamlet is so much of a professional that the 
man in him is indistinguishable from the mime. His hie as we 
have it is so naturally and completely a play that we can 
almost think of him as his own author, his own director, and 
his own protagonist. We can even think of him as his own 
entire cast, he is the pleims of so much humanity, the mirror 
in which so many other minds are registered. 

We see Hamlet in other persons even more clearly than in 
himself. His relation \.o each o! diem is immediate and deli- 
cate; his lease gesture records itself in them — in their concern, 
their pity, their love, their anger, or their fear. They cannot 
be indifferent ro him, and Oils is one reason that we cannot. 
Nor Is vanity in him the cause. Re has not willed or desired 
his eminence. It is not in his nature to dominate humanity, 
and at last destroy it. Yet he does; this gentleman warps every 
other Me lo his own, and scatters death like a universal 
plague. Not quite universal, either. The world of this tragedy, 
like that of any other tragedy by Shakespeare, is large; Den- 
mark is a prison and its air is close to breathe, but four times 
we have heard through darkness the brisk tramp of Fortin- 
bras’s feet on the bright ice beyond tragedy’s frontiers. Fortin- 
bras is Hamlet’s frame. He is not completely drawn until his 
cannon, his drums, and his colors come on with him at the 
end to announce that human existence will be what it was 
before Hamlet lived. But then he is firmly drawn; the story of 
Hamlet, however morbid, has been confined. Another frame, 
an inner one, is Hamlet’s good friend Horatio, who will live 
on until he has reported Hamlet and his cause aright to the 
unsatisfied, until he has healed a hero’s wounded name. For 
just as Hamlet with his last breath remembers the state and 
thinks to give Fortinbras his dying voice for king, so he re- 
members Slat his aim had never been to strew the stage of 
life with corpses; to deliver Rosencrantz and Guildenstera to 
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an English hangman, to feed Pclonius to politic worms, to 
send Ophelia, dripping with tears and muddy death, into un- 
sanctified ground. Within these two frames the spectacle of 
Hamlet is forever suspended. A merest glance from us, a 
chance return to any scene, and the whole movement recom- 
mences. Hamlet walks again, alone and yet surrounded: a 
genius of unfathomable depth who yet is in contact at every 
point of his clear surface with another life as sensitive to his 
as a still night is to sound. That honor could too much change 
him, that scruples too fine could distort him into a decile • of 
coarse death, was both his tragedy and the world’s. The world 
could not let so destructive a man live longer, but when it 
sacrificed him it lost the light of its fiercest sun. 
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ACT £ 

2rjz.ce of DermsAz* is cdvfoed by GJfce sentinels of 
til's royrJ cascle o^ i&x>uborg, rc Slsinoce, that ph apparition 
strongly resembling his cec.c Jar~'3J tad appeared on liie bat- 
tlements. Hacruac Jierefc^c rosol^e^ lg e&co crater iLs spirit 
and leam from it. If possible, .he true cause of Ins father’s 
fcaldng-oflfj about whio"i> 2 ft p rinee bus had many suspicions. 
He meets the Chobu. uL ii r s rightly vi^brdon, and in an 
interview with It Mm werst fears are confirmed. The late Kang’s 
brother Claudios, who has ascended the throve and wedded 
the widowed Queen, had poisoned the King while he slept. 
Hamlet Is enjoined to secrecy mad revenge, and the Ghost 
vanishes. Hamlet’s followers are sworn to say nothing of the 
occurrence. 


act n 

Because of the news and of the dread task io which he is 
commissioned, Hamlet is seised with a species of madness, 
perhaps largely feigned, whereby he may cloak his designs. 
He writes incoherent and passionate letters to his lady-love, 
Ophelia, daughter of Polonies, a court dignitary. At this 
juncture a company of zl rolling players arrives at the castle 
and at Hamlet’s suggestion a certain play is given before the 
King and Queen and members of the court. 

ACT in 

The pjlay deals with the murder of a Venetian duke, whose 
wife afterwards weds the murderer. The story closely re- 
sembles the circumstances of the King of Denmark’s demise. 
During the play Hamlet is intent not upon the players but 
upon the countenance and actions of his uncle. The latter, as 
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if struck with a realizing sense of his own crime, as Hamlet 
suspected, hurriedly leaves. Hamlet no longer doubts the 
truth of die Ghost’s communications, and turns with energy 
to seek the vengeance which he has sworn to execute. 

The queen mother is also much disturbed by the purport 
of the play, and sends for Hamlet in order to upbraid him. 
Hamlet answers reproach with reproach, and leaves his 
mother overwhelmed with shame and self-convicted. But for 
the opportune arrival of the dead King’s spirit, Hamlet might 
have adopted even more violent measures. Ophelia’s father, 
Polonius, who is spying upon this interview, is slain by Ham- 
let, who mistakes him for the King. 

ACT IV 

Hamlet's banishment is decided upon. Two former school 
comrades of his are entrusted with a commission to leave him 
in England, where sealed orders are to bring about the 
Prince’s death. But by a combination of plot and accident the 
execution is visited instead upon the heads of the two ac- 
complices. Hamlet returns to Denmark. There he is greeted 
by a strange spectacle — the funeral of a young girl, honoured 
by the presence of the King, Queen, and persons oi the court. 
Hamlet has in fact arrived home just at the time of Ophelia’s 
interment. That unfortunate maiden, through incessant brood- 
ing over the madness of her lover, the untimely end of her 
father, and the continued absence of her brother, Laertes, had 
become insane. For some days she had wandered about the 
court singing and strewing flowers, then had strayed to the 
banks of a stream and been drowned. 

ACT V 

When Hamlet discovers that it is Ophelia’s funeral, he is be- 
side himself with grief. He leaps into the grave and angrily 
contests with Laertes, who also has just returned, the place of 
chief mourner. Laertes in turn desires to kill Hamlet, for he 
regards the Prince as the cause of all the woes that have fallen 
upon his house. 
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Seeing the animosity of Laertes, King Claudius thinks he 
may make use of it to work Hamlet’s undoing. He secretly 
advises Laertes to engage Hamlet in a fencing-match — sup- 
posedly friendly. Laertes’ foil, however, is to be naked and 
envenomed. Hamlet, unsuspecting, consents to a trial of skill 
before the court. The King prepares a poisoned drink for 
Hamlet, if perchance he shall escape the tipped foil. Laertes 
and Hamlet fence. After a touch or two lor Hamlet, the 
Queen, to do him honour, toasts him— unwittingly— with the 
poisoned cup. Laertes wounds Hamlet. Ip the scuffle they 
change rapiers, and Hamlet in turn wounds Laertes with the 
latter’s treacherous blade. The Queen dies from the drugged 
wine. Laertes tails, but before he dies he confesses his guilty 
design and craves purdon oi the fiinee. Hamlet turns upon 
the King vvith his own dying strength and stabs the usurping 
monarch to die heart 

Ji. Waum McSpadden 
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Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 


Scene — Denmark. 


ACT i 

Scene 1 — - Elsinore. A platform before the castle, 

Francisco at his post. Enter to him Bernardo.] 
bernardo. Who’s there? 

francisco. Nay, answer me: stand, and unfold yourself. 
bernardo. Long live the king! 
francisco. Bernardo? 

BERNARDO. He. 

francisco. You come most carefully upon your hour. 
bernardo. ”Tis now struck twelve; get thee to bed, Francisco. 
francisco. For this relief much thanks: ’bis bitter cold. 

And I am sick at heart. 
bernardo. Have you had quiet guard? 

francisco. Not a mouse stirring. 

bernardo. Well, good night. . 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals of my watch, bid them make haste. 
francisco. I think I hear them. Stand, hoi Who is there? 
Enter horatio and marcellus.] 
horatio. Friends to this ground. 

marcellus. And liegemen to the Dane. 

francisco. Give you good night. 

marcellus. O, farewell, honest soldier: 

Who hath relieved you? 

francisco. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night. 
marcellus. Holla! Bernardo! 
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Scene I] 


BERNARDO. Say, 

What, is Horatio there? 
horatiO. A piece of him. 

bernardo. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus. 
marcellus. What, has this thing appear’d again to-night? 
bernardo. I have seen nothing. 
margej-lus. Horatio says 'tis but our fantasy. 

And will not let belief take hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us; 

Therefore I have en.Vca'ed him along 
With us to watch the reunites of til’s night. 

That if ag.iin this oppcridon come. 

He may approve our eyes and speak to it. 

HORATio. TusLi, tush, nor appear. 

bernardo. Sir down a while; 

And let us once again assail your ears, 

Thai are so fortified against our story. 

What we have two nights seen. 
horatio. ■ Well, sit we down. 

And let us bear Bernardo speak of this. 
bernardo. Lost uigbt of all. 

When yond same star that’s westward from the pole 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself. 

The bell then beating one,— 

Enter ghost.] 

marcellus. Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again! 
bernardo. In the same figure, like the long that’s dead. 
marcellus. Thou art a scholar; speak to it, Hoiatio. 
bernardo. Looks it not like the long? mark it, Horatio, 
horatio. Most like: it harrows me with fear and wonder. 
bernardo. It would be spoke to. 
marcellus. Question it, Horatio. 

horatio. What art thou, that usurp’sl this time of night. 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which die majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? by heaven I charge thee, speaki 
marcellus. It is offended. 
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Bernardo. See, it stalks away! 

horatio. Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, speak! 

[Exit GHOST. 

marcellus. ’Tis gone, and will not answer. 

Bernardo. How now, Hoiatio! you tremble and look pale: 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

What think you on’tP 

horatio. Before my God, I might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

marcellus. Is it not like the king? 

horatio. As thou art to thyself: 

Such was the very armor he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated; 

So frown’d he once, when, in an angry parle. 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

'Tis strange. 

marcellus. Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour. 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our watch. 
horatio. In what particular thought to woik I know not; 

But, in the gross and scope of my opinion. 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 
marcellus. Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows. 
Why this same strict and most observant watch 
So nightly toils the subject of the land. 

And why such daily cast of brazen cannon. 

And foreign mart for implements of war; 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week; 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-laborer with the day: 

Who is’t that can inform me? 
horatio. That can I; 

At least the whisper goes so. Our last king, 

Whose image even but now appear'd to us, 

Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most emulate pride. 

Dared to the combat; in which our valiant Hamlet— 
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For so this side of our known world esteem’d him — 
Did slay this Fortinbras; who by a seal’d compact 
Well ratified by law and heraldry. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands 
Which he stood seized of, to the conqueror: 

Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our long; which had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher; as, by the same covenant 
And carriage of the article design’d, 

His fell to Hamlet. Mow, sir, young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved metal hot and full, 

Hath in the skins or Norway here and there 
Shark'd up a list of lawleus resoluies. 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 

That hath a stomach in’i: which is no other — 

As it doth well appear unto our state — 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 

And terms compulsatory, those foresaid lands 

So by his father lost: and ihis, I take it. 

Is the main motive of our preparations, 

The source of this our watch and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 
behnabdo. I think it be no other but e’en so: 

Well may it sort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch, so like the king 
That was and is the question of these wars. 
horatio. A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets: 

• •••••••* 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood. 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star. 

Upon whoso influence Neptune’s empire stands. 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse: 

And even the like precurse of fierce events, 
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As harbingers preceding still the fates 
And prologue to the omen coming on. 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. 

Re-enter ghost.] 

But soft, behold! lo, where it comes again! 

I’ll cross it, though it blast me. Stay, illusion! 

If thou hast any sound, or use of voice. 

Speak to me: 

If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do ease and grace to me. 

Speak to me: 

If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

O, speak! 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth. 

Few which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death. 

Speak of it: stay, and speak! [ The cock crows.] Stop it, 
Marcellus. 

marceulu s . Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 
horatio. Do, if it will not stand. 

Bernardo. ’Tis here! 

HORATIO. ’Tis here! 

Marcellos. ’Tis gone! [Exit ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so majestical. 

To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
bernardo. It was about to speak, when the code crew. 
Horatio. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard. 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom. 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day, and at his warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 

The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine: and of the truth herein 
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This present object made probation. 
mahceulus. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad. 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike. 

No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm. 

So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 
horatio. So have I heard, and do la part believe it. 

But look, the mom, in rus3d mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of 370a high eastward Ml: 

Break we our watch up; and fay my advice. 

Let us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, upon my Me, 

This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him: 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it. 

As needful in our loves. Siting our duty? 
marcellus. Let’s do’fc, 1 pray; and I this morning know 
Where we shall find him most conveniently. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — A room of state in the castle. 

Flourish. Enter the Kinc, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, Voltxmand, Cornelius, Lords, and 
Attendants. ] 

king. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 
The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of woe. 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him. 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress to this warlike state. 

Have we, as Were with a defeated joy, — 

With an auspicious and a dropping eye. 

With, mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage. 
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In equal scale weighing delight and dole, — 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 

Now follows, that yon know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

Or thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail’d to pester us with message. 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bonds of law, 

To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 
Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting: 
Thus much the business is: we have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, — 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpose, — to suppress 
His further gait herein; in that the levies, 

Hie lists and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject: and we here dispatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, 
Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the king more than the scope 
Of these delated articles allow. 


Farewell, and let your haste commend your duty. 


j- In that and all things will we show our duty. 

king. We doubt it nothing: heartily farewell. 

[Exeunt voltimand and Cornelius. 


And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 
You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes? 


You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice: what wouldst thou beg, Laertes, 
That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? 

The head is not more native to the heart. 


The hand more instrumental to the mouth. 
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Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. 

What woaldst thou have, Laertes? 
lasses. My dread lord. 

Your leave and favor to return to France, 

From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 

To show my duty in your coronation, 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done. 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France 
And bow them co you r gracious leave and pardon, 
m ng. Have you your lather’s leave? What says PoloniusP 
polonius. He hath, my lord, wrung from me my slow leave 
By laborsome petition, and at last 
Upon his will I seal’d my hard consent: 
i do beseech you, give him leave to go. 
king. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine. 

And thy best graces spend it at thy will! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 
hamlet. {Aside] A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
king. How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
hamlet. Not so, my lord; 1 am too much i’ the sun. 
queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color off. 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 

Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust: 

Thou know’ st ’tis common; all that lives must die. 

Passing through nature to eternity. 
hamlet. Aye, madam, it is common. 

QUEEN. If it be. 

Why seems it so particular wish thee? 
hamlet. Seems, madam! nay, it is; I Imow not ‘seems/ 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black. 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath. 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 

Nor the dejected havior of the visage. 

Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief. 

That can denote me truly: these indeed seem. 

For they are actions that a man might play: 
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But 1 have that within which passeth show; 

These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
king. 'Tis sweet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give these mourning duties to your father: 

But, you must know, your father lost a father, 

That father lost, lost his, and the survivor bound 
In filial obligation for some term. 

To do obsequious sorrow: but to pei severe 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly grief: 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding simple and unschool’d: 

For what we know must be and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense. 

Why should we in our peevish opposition 
Take it to heart? Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, 

A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd, whose common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

‘This must be so.’ We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe, and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note. 

You are the most immediate to our throne. 

And with no less nobility of love 
Than that which dearest father bears his son 
Do I impart toward you. For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire: 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye. 

Our chiefest courtier, cousin and our son. 
queen. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet: 

I pray thee, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 
hamlet. I shall in all my best obey you, madam. 
king. Why, 'tis a loving and a fair reply: 

Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come; 
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This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart: in grace whereof. 

No jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell. 

And the king’s rouse the heaven shall bruit again. 
Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

i Flourish. Exeunt all but hamlet, 
hamlet. O, that this too too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dev/1 
Or that the Everlasting had not fir’d 
His canoe ’gainst seif-slaughter! G Go d! God ! 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t! ah fie! "'ds an unweeded garden. 

That grows to seed; tilings rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 

But two months dead! nay, not so much, not two: 

So excellent a Icing; that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother. 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

Must I remember? why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month — 

Let me not think on’t — Frailty, thy name is woman! — 

A little month, or ere those shoes were old 
With which she follow’d my poor father’s body. 

Like Niobe, all tears: — why sbe, even she, — 

O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourn’d longer, — married with my unde. 

My father’s brother, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules: within a month; 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She married. O, most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good: 

But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue! 
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Enter horatio, marcellus, and bernardo.] 
horatio. Hail lo your lordship! 
hamlet. I am glad to see you well: 

Horatio, — or I do forget myself. 
horatio. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 
hamlet. Sir, my good friend; I’ll change that name with you: 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 

Marcellus? 

Marcellos. My good lord? 

hamlet. I am very glad to see you. [To bernardo] Good 
even, sir. 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
horatio. A truant disposition, good my lord. 
hamlet. I would not hear your enemy say so. 

Nor shall you do my ear that violence. 

To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself: I know you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elsinore? 

We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 
horatio. My lord, I came to see your father’s funeial. 
hamlet. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 
horatio. Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon. 
hamlet. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked-meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio! 

My father! — methinks I see my father. 
horatio. O where, my lord? 

hamlet. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

horatio. I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 
hamlet. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 
horatio. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 

HAMLET. Saw? whoP 

horatio. My lord, the king your father. 

hamlet. The king my father! 
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horatxo. Season your admiration for a while 
With an altent ear, till I may deliver. 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen. 

This marvel to you. 

HAMLET. For God’s love, let me hear. 

horatio. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellas and Bemtudc, on their watch. 

In the dead vast and m?dd!e of the night, 

Seen thus encounter’d. 4 figure like your father. 

Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them: thnce he walk’d 
By their oppress’d and fear-surpnsed eyes. 

Within his tranche on’s length; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. Tills to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart {hey did; 

And I with them the third night kept the watch: 

Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good. 

The apparition comes: I knew your father; 

These hands are not more like. 
hamlet. But where was this? 

Marcellos. My lord, upon the platform where we watch'd. 
hamlet. Did you not speak to it? 

HORATIO. My lord, I did. 

But answer made it none: yet once methought 
It lifted up its head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would spealc: 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away 
And vanish’d from our sight. 
hamlet. ’Tis very strange. 

horatio. As I do live, my honor’d lord, 'tis true. 

And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

hamlet. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 

Hold you the watch to-night? 
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MARCELLUS. 1 
BERNARDO. J 

hamlet. Arm’d, say you? 

MARCELLUS. ' 

BERNARDO. 

HAMLET. 

MARCELLUS. \ 


We do, my lord. 


us. V 
>• / 


BERNARDO. 




Arm’d, my lord. 

From top to toe? 

My lord, from head to foot. 

hamlet. Then saw you not his face? 
horatio. O, yes, my lord; he *vore his beaver up. 

HAMLET. What, look’d he f-rov/ningly? 

horatio. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 

hamlet. Pale, or red? 

horatio. Nay, very pale. 

hamlet. And fix’d his eyes upon you? 

horatio. Most constantly. 

hamlet. I would I had been there. 

horatio. It would have much amazed you. 
hamlet. Very like, veiy like. Stay’d it long? 
horatio. While one with moderate haste might tell a hun- 
dred. 

MARCELLUS.') _ - 

BERNARDO. / Vm S BC ' 

horatio. Not when I saw’t. 

hamlet. His beard was grizzled? no? 

HORATIO. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’ d. 


hamlet. I will watch to-night; 

Perchance ’twill walk again. 
horatio. I warrant it will. 

hamlet. If it assume my noble father’s person. 
I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape 
And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 
If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight. 

Let it be tenable in your silence still. 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night. 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue: 

I will requite your loves. So fare you well: 
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Upon the platform, ’twist eleven and twelve. 

I’ll visit you. 

all. Our duty to your honor. 

hamlet. Your loves, as mine to you: farewell. 

[Exeunt oil but hamlet. 
My father’s spirit in arms! all is not ’.veil; 

I doubt some foul play: would tbe night were come! 

Till men sit stilt, my soul; foul deeds will rise. 

Though all the earth o'erwheim them, io men’s eyes. 

[Exit. 

Scene ill — A room in Polontus’s house . 

Enter Laertes and Opioua.] 

lae«t 33. i-iy necessmioc a-e embark’d: farewell: 

And, sister, as the w t rds gh*e Leaf it 
And convoy is assistant, oo not sleep. 

But lei me hear form you. 

Ophelia. Do you doubt that? 

laertes. For Hamlet, and the tricing of his favor. 

Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood, 

A violet in the youth of primy nature. 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting. 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 

No more. 

ophelia. No more but so? 

laertes. Think it no more: 

For nature crescent does not grow alone 
Jn thews and bulk; but, as this temple waxes. 

The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no soil nor can tel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will: but you must fear. 

His greatness weigh’d. Iris will is not his own; 

For he himself is subject to his birth: 

He may not, as unvalued persons do. 

Carve for himself, for on his choice depends 
The safety and health of this whole state. 
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And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves you. 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it 
As he in his particular act and place 
May give his saying deed; which is no further 
Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then weigh what loss your honor may sustain. 

If with too credent ear you list his songs, 

Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 
To his unmaster’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister. 

And keep you in the rear of your affection. 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon: 

Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes: 

The canker galls the infants of the spring 
Too oft before their buttons be disclosed. 

And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Be wary then; best safety lies in fear: 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Ophelia. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep. 

As watchman to my heart. But, good my brother. 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do. 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven. 

Whilst, like a puff d and reckless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede. 

3LAERTES. O, fear me not. 

I stay too long; but here my father comes. 

Enter folonzus.] 

A double blessing is a double grace; 

Occasion smiles upon a second leave. 
fOlonius. Yet here, Laertes! Aboard, aboard, for shame! 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are stay'd for. There; my blessing with thee! 
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And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou chaiacter. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 

Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

Those friends ihou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops o£ steel, 

But 'do not dull thy palm with enteilainment 
Of each new-hatch'd unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 

Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice: 

Take each mans censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not express’d m fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel of l proclaims the man; 

And they in France of the besi rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou caust not then be false to any man. 

Farewell: my blessing season this in theel 
.laertes. Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
polonius. The time invites you; go, your servants tend. 
laertes. Farewell, Ophelia, and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

ofhelia. ’Tis in my memory lock'd. 

And you yourself shall keep the key oi it. 
laertes. Farewell. [Exit. 

polonius. What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 

Ophelia. So please you, something touching the Lord Ham- 
let. 

polonius. Marry, well bethought: 

'Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 

Given private time to you, and you yourself 

Have of your audience been most free and bounteous: 
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If it be so — as so ’tis pul on me, 

And that in way of caution — I must tell you. 

You do not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behoves my daughter and your honor. 

What is between you? give me up the truth. 

Ophelia. He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 

polonius. Affection! pooh! you speak Mice a green girl. 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 

Ophelia. I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 

polonius. Marry, I’ll teach you: think yourself a baby. 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay. 

Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly; 

Or — not to crack the wind of the poor phrase. 

Running it thus — you’ll tender me a fool. 

Ophelia. My lord, he hath importuned me with love 
In honorable fashion. 

polonius. Aye, fashion you may call it; go to, go to. 

Ophelia. And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord. 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

polonius. Aye, springes to catch woodcocks. I do know. 
When the blood bums, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows: these blazes, daughter. 

Giving more light than heat, extinct in both. 

Even in their promise, as it is a-making. 

You must not take for fire. Prom this time 
Be something scanter of your maiden presence; 

Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley. For Lord Hamlet, 

Believe so much in him, that he is young, 

And with a larger tether may he walk 
Than may be given you: in few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers, 

Not of that dye which their investments show. 

But mere implorators of unholy suits, 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, 

The better to beguile. This is for all: 
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I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth. 

Have you so slander any moment leisure. 

As to give words or talk with the Lord Hamlet. 

Look lo’l, I charge you: come your ways. 
ophelia. I shall obey, my lord. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV — The plat-form. 

Enter Hamlet, Hojtatio, and Mabcejulus.] 
hamlet. The sir bites shrewdly: it is very cold. 
horatiq, It is a nipping and an eager ah'. 
hamlet. What hour cow? 

jionATJto. i think it holes of twelve. 

MARCELLUS. No, it IS Struck. 

horatio. indeed? I heard ic not: it then draws near the season 
Wherein tire spirit {‘eld his wont to walk. 

[A flourish of trumpets, ami ordnance shot off within. 
What doth this mean, my lord? 
hamlet. The king dot!) wake to-night, and takes his rouse. 
Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spring reels; 

And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down. 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
horatio. Is it a custom? 

hamlet. Aye, marry, is’t: 

But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner bom, it is a custom 
More honor’d in the breach than the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations: 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition; and indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though perform’d at height; 

The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men. 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them. 

As, in their birth, — wherein they are not guilty. 

Since nature cannot choose his origin, — 
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By the o’ergrowth of some complexion. 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason. 

Or by some habit that too much o'er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men,— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect. 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, — 

Their virtues else — be they as pure as grace. 

As infinite as man may undergo — 

Shall in the general censure lake corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 

Enter ghost.] 

HOBATio. Look, my lord it comes! 

hamlet. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 

Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d. 

Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from bel l. 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable. 

Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee: I’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane: O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre. 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inum’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again. What may this mean. 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, * 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 

[ghost beckons hamlet. 

Horatio. It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it some impartment did desire 
To you alone. 

M arcellu s. Look, with what courteous action 
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It waves you to a more removed ground: 

Bui do not go with it. 
horatio. No, by no means. 

hamlet. It will not speak; then I will follow it. 
horatio. Do not, my lord. 
hamlet. Why, what should be the fear? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

And for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal ss itself? 

It waves me forth again: I’ll hallow it. 
horatio. What ii it tempt you to was d the flood, my lord, 

Or to die dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o'er his base into she sea, 

And there assume some other horrible form, 

Which might deprive your sovereignty oi reason 
And draw you into madness? think of it; 

The very place puts toys of desperation. 

Without more motive, into every brain 
Thai looks so many fathoms to die sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 
hamlet. It waves me still. 

Go on; I’ll follow thee. 
marcellus. You shall not go, my lord. 
hamlet. Hold off your hands. 

horatio. Be ruled; you shall not go. 
hamlet. My fale cries out. 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

Still am I call’d, unhand me, gentlemen; 

By heaven. I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me: 

I say, away! Go on; I’ll follow thee. 

\ Exeunt ghost and hamlet, 
horatio. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
marcellus. Let’s follow; ’tis not fil thus to obey him. 
horatio. Have after. To whal issue will this come? 
marcellus. Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 
horatio. Heaven will direct it. 
marcellus. Nay, let’s follow him. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene V — Another part of the platform. 

Enter Ghost and Hamlet.] 

hamlet. Whither wilt thou lead me? speak; TO go no further. 
ghost. Mark me. 

HAMLET. I will. 

ghost. My hour is almost come. 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 
hamlet. Alas, poor ghost! 

ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

hamlet. Speak; I am bound to hear. 

ghost. So art thou to revenge, when thou shalt hear. 
hamlet. What? 
ghost. I am thy father’s spirit; 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. 

And for the day confined to fast in fires. 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porpentine: 

But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O, listl 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love — 
hamlet. O God! 

ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 
hamlet. Murder! 

ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is. 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 
hamlet. Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift 
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As meditation or the thoughts of love. 

May sweep to my revenge. 
ghost. I find thee apt; 

And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
Thai roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear: 
’Tis given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 

A serpent stung me; so the whole ear of Denmark 

la by a forged process of my death 

Rankly abused: but know, thou noble youth. 

The serpent that did sting thy fatners life 
Now wears his crown. 

hamljst. 0 my prophetic soul! 

My uncle! 

ghost. Aye, that incestuous, that adulterate beast. 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitoious gifts,— 
O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce! — won to his shameful lust 
The will of my roost seeming-virtuous queen: 

0 Hamlet, what a falling-off was there! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine! 

But virtue, as it never will be moved, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven. 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage. 

But, soft I methinks I scent the morning air; 

Brief let me be. Sleeping within my orchard, 

My custom always of the afternoon. 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole. 

With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial. 

And in the porches of my ears did pour 
The leperous distilment; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
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That swift as quicksilver it coaises through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 

And with a sudden vigor it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 

And a most instant tetter bark’d about. 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust. 

All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d: 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 

O, horrible! O, horrible! most horrible! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark bo 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act. 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught: leave her to heaven. 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once! 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 

And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire: 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. [Exit. 

hamlet. O all you host of heaven! O earth! what else? 

And shall I couple hell? O, fie! Hold, hold, my heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old. 

But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee! 

Aye, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this dish acted globe. Remember theel 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures pasf^ 

That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
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Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven! 

O most pernicious woman! 

0 villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables, — meet it is I set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

At least I’m sure ii may be so in Denmark [Writing. 

So, uncle, there you are. Now co my word; 

It is 'Adieu, adieu! remember me.’ 

1 have swom’t. 

kwkfo'rcj My lord, my lord! 

MARCELLOS j * 

Enter robatio and ivLvncxLi.us.J 

marcellus. Lord Hamlet! 

Horatio. iieuven secure him! 


HAMLET. So be it! 
marcellus. Bio, ho, ho, my lord! 
hamlet. Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come. 
marcellus. How is’t, my noble lord? 
horatio. What news, my lord? 

hamlet. O, wonderful! 
horatio. Good my lord, tell it. 
hamlet. No; you will reveal It. 

horatio. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
marcellus. Nor I, my lord. 

hamlet. How say you, then; would heart of man once think 
it? 


But you’ll be secret? 

HORATIO. ) . , , , , 

M*noEixua} A y°- b >' ie “ ven - m y hid - 

hamlet. There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave. 

horatio. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 
To tell us this. 


hamlet. Why, right; you are i’ the right; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit that we shake hands and part: 

You, as your business and desire shall point you; 
For every man hath business and desire. 
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Such as it is; and for my own poor part, 

Look you. I’ll go pray. 
horatio. These are but wild and whirling words, my lord. 
hamlet. I’m sorry they offend you, heartily; 

Yes, faith, heartily. 

horatio. There's no offense, my lord. 

hamlet. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 

And much offense too. Touching this vision here. 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 

For your desire to know what is between us, 

O’ennaster't as you may. And now, good friends. 

As you are friends, scholars and soldiers. 

Give me one poor request. 

horatio. What is't, my lord? we will. 

hamlet. Never make known what you have seen tonight. 

HORATIO. I**? l0rd > We ^ DOt 

hamlet. Nay, but swear’t. 

horatio. In faith, 

My lord, not I. 

MARCELLOS. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 
hamlet. Upon my sword. 

Marcellos. We have sworn, my lord, already. 

hamlet. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 
ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

HAMLET. Ah, ha, boy! say’st thou so? art thou there, true- 
penny? 

Come on: you hear this fellow in the cellarage: 

Consent to swear. 

horatio. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Hamlet. Never to speak of this that you have seen. 

Swear by my sword. 
ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

hamlet. Hie et ubique? then we’ll shift our ground. 

Come hither, gentlemen. 

And lay your hands again upon my sword: 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Swear by my sword. 
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ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 
hamlet. Well said, old mole! canst work f the earth so fast? 

A worthy pioneer! Once more remove, good friends. 
^roriATto. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange! 
hamlet. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of hi your philosophy. 

But come; 

Here, as before, sieve?*, so help you mercy, 

Kow strange cr odd soever I bear my self. 

As 1 perchance -^e^eafr^ snail think meeu 
To put an anile disposition on. 

That ycu, at such rimes s^e' ng me, never shall. 

With arms encumber'd -tius, oi miss head-shako. 

Or Ly pronouncing of some cU;uVJ*l! pin u so, 

As ’■■'veil, we3A, hou, o«* ‘vVe could an if we would/ 

Or T[f ve list to speak/ or "Them be, an ii they might/ 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
Tbs] you know aught of me: this ro* to do. 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you. 

Swear. 

ghost. [Beneath] Swear. 

hamlet. Rest, resi, perturbed spirit! {They swear,] 

So, gentlemen. 

With all my love i do commend me to you: 

And whai m poor a man as Hamlet is 
May do, to ©n press his love and id ending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together; 

And sail your fingers on your lips, I piay. 

The lime is oul of joint: O cursed spite. 

That ever I was bom to set it right! 

Nay, come, lei’s go together. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene I — A room in Polonius’s house. 
Enter Polonius and Reynaldo ] 

polonius. Give him this money and these notes, Reynaldo. 
Reynaldo. I will, my lord. 

polonius. You shall do marvelous wisely, good Rejmaldo, 
Before you visit him, to make inquire 
Of his behavior. 

reynaldo. My lord, I did intend it. 

polonius. Marry, well said, very well said. Look you, sir. 
Inquire me first what Danskers are in Paris, 

And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expense, and finding 
By this encompassment and drift of question 
That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular demands will touch it: 

Take you, as ’twere, some distant knowledge of him. 

As thus, ‘I know his father and his friends, 

And in part him:’ do you mark this, Reynaldo? 
reynaldo. Aye, very well, my lord. 
polonius. 'And in part him; but,’ you may say, 'not well: 
But if ’t be he'I mean, he’s very wild. 

Addicted so and so;’ and there put on him 
What forgeries you please; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonor him; take heed of that; 

But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips 
As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

reynaldo. As gaming, my lord. 

polonius. Aye, or drinking, fencing, swearing, quarreling, 
Drabbing: you may go so far. 
reynaldo. My lord, that would dishonor him. 
polonius. Faith, no; as you may season it in the charge. 
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You must not put another scandal on him. 

That he is open to ineontinency; 

That's not my meaning: but breathe his faults so quaintly 
That they may seem the tain Is of liberty, 

Tire flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in unreclaimed blood. 

Of general assault. 

beynaudq. 3ur, my good lord, — 

jpOi.ojnus. Wherefore should you do iMs? 

HEYN.vr.no. Aye, my lord, 

I would know that. 

jpolonios. Marry, sir, here's my drift. 

And I believe it is a fetch of warrant: 

You laying these slight sullies on my son. 

As 'fcwere a thing a Hole soil’d f the working, 

Mark you. 

Your party in converse, him you would sound. 

Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
The youth you breathe oi guilty, be assured 
He closes with you in this consequence; 

‘Good sir,’ or so, or ‘friend/ or ‘gentleman/ 

According to the phrase or the addition 
Of man and country. 

beynaldo. Very good, my lord. 

PonoNius. And then, sir, does he this — he does — what was I 
about to say? By the mass, I was about to say something: 
where did 1 leave? 

beynaodo. At ‘closes in the consequence/ at ‘friend or so/ 
and ‘gentleman/ 

folontus. At ‘doses in the consequence/ ayo, many; 

He closes with you thus: ‘I know the gentleman; 

I saw him yesterday, or t’ other day. 

Or then, or then, with such, or such, and, as you say. 

There was a’ gaming, there o’ertoolc in ’s rouse. 

There falling out at tennis/ or perchance, 

T saw him enter such a house of sale/ 

Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. 

See you now; 
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Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth. 

.And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

Wilh windlasses and with assays of bias. 

By indirections find directions out: 

So, by my former lecture and advice, 

Shall you my son. You have me, have you not? 
keynaldo. My lord, I have. 
polonius. God be wi’ ye; fare yo well. 

reynaldo. Good my lord! 

^polonius. Observe his inclination in yourself. 

'reynaldo. I shall, my lord. 
polonius. And let him ply his music. 
reynaldo. Well, my lord. 

polonius. Farewell! [Exit reynaldo. 

Enter ophelia.] 

How now, Ophelia! what's the matter? 

Ophelia. O, my lord, I have been so afiiighted! 
polonius. With what, i’ the name of God? 
ophelia. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet. 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced, 

No hat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 

Ungarter'd and down-gyved to his ankle; 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. 

And wilh a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, he comes before me. 
polonius. Mad for thy love? 

ophelia. My lord, I do not know. 

But truly I do fear it. 
polonius. What said he? 

ophelia. He took me by the wrist and held me hard; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm. 

And with his other hand thus o’er his brow. 

He falls to such perusal of my face 
,As he would draw it. Long stay’d he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine aim. 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down. 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
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As it did seem to shatter all his bulk 
And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 

And with his head over his shoulder turn’d. 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’ doors he went without their help. 

And to the last bended their light on me. 
polonius. Come, go with me: 1 will go seek the king. 

This Is the very ecstasy o£ love; 

Whose violent property fordoes itself 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures. I am sorry. 

What, have you given him ary 2iard words of late? 
Ophelia. No, my good lord, but, as yea bid command, 

£ did repel his letters and denied 
His access to me. 

polonius. Thar hath made Mm mad. 

I am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted him: I fear’d he did but trifle 
And meant to wreck thee; but beshrew my jealousyl 
By heaven, it is as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king: 

This must be known; which, being kept close, might move 
More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

Come. [Exeunt. 


Scene II — A room in the castle. 

Flourish . Enter Kxng, Queen, Rqsencbantz, 
Gududenstern, and Attendants.] 
king. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz and Guildenstem! 
Moreover that we much did long to see you. 

The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation; so call it, 

Sith nor the exterior nor the inward man 
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Resembles that it was. What it should be. 

More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you both. 

That, being of so young days brought up with him 
And sith so neighbor’d to his youth and behavior. 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little lime: so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather 
So much as from occasion you may glean, 

Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus. 

That open’d lies within our remedy. 
queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you. 

And sure I am two men there aie not living 
To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 
To show us so much gentry and good will 
As to expend your lime with us awhile 
For the supply and profit of our hope. 

Your visitation shall receive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 
rosencrantz, Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us. 

Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

cueldenstern. But we both obey, 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent 
To lay our service freely at your feel. 

To be commanded. 

sung. Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guildenstem. 
queen. Thanks, Guildenstem and gentle Rosencrantz: 

And I beseech you instantly lo visit 
My too much changed son. Go, some of you, 

, And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
cueldenstern. Heavens make our presence and our practices 
Pleasant and helpful to him! 
queen. Aye, amenl 

[Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ, GUULDENSTERN, 

and some attendants. 
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Enter polonius.] 

polonius. The ambassadors from Norway, my good lord. 

Are joylully return’d. 

king. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 
polonius. Have I, my lord? I assure my good liege, 

I hold my dut / as I hold my soul, 

Both to my God and to my gracious king: 

And 1 do think, or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath used to do, that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 
king. O, speak of that, that do I long to hear. 
polonius. Give first admittance to the ambassadors; 

My news shall be the fruit to that great feast. 
king. Thyself do grace to f hem , and hung them in. 

{Exit POLONIUS. 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son's distemper. 
queen. 1 doubt it is no other but the mam; 

His father’s death and our o’erhasty marriage. 
king. Well, we shall siit him. 

Re-enter polonius, with voltimanb and Cornelius.] 

Welcome, my good friends! 

Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway? 
voltimand. Most fair return of greetings and desires. 

Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies, which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation 'gainst the Polack, 

But better look’d into, he truly found 

It was against your highness: whereat grieved. 

That so his sickness, age and impotence 
Was falsely borne in hand, sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras; which he, in brief, obeys. 

Receives rebuke from Norway, and in fine 
Makes vow before his uncle never more 
To give the assay of arms against your majesty. 

Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy. 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee 
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And his commission to employ those soldiers. 

So levied as before, against the Pelade: 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, [Giving a paper. 
That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprise. 

On such regards of safety and allowance 
As therein are set down. 
king. It likes us well. 

And at our more consider’d time we’ll read. 

Answer, and think upon this business. 

Meantime we thank you for your well-took labor; 

Go to your rest; at night we’ll feast together: 

Most welcome home! [Exeunt voltimand and Cornelius, 
polonius. This business is well ended. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night night, and time is lime. 

Were nothing but to waste night, day and time. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, 

I will be brief. Your noble son is mad: 

Mad call I it; for, to define true madness. 

What is ’t but to be nothing else but mad? 

But let that go. 

queen. More matter, with less art. 

folonius. Madam, I swear I use no art at alL 
That he is mad, ’tis true: ’tis true ’tis pity. 

And pity ’tis ’tis true: a foolish figure; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him then: and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this effect. 

Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect defective comes by cause: 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus. 

Perpend. 

I have a daughter, — have while she is mine,- 
Who in her duty and obedience, mark. 

Hath, given me this: now gather and surmise. 


[Reads. 
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‘To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 

Ophelia/ — 

That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase; ‘beautified' is a vile 
phrase; but you shall hear. 

Thus: [Reads. 

‘In her excellent white bosom, these/ &a. 
queen. Came this from Hamlet to hex? 
jpoLOimrs. Good madam, stay awhile; 1 will be faithful. 

[Hoods. 

‘Doubt thou the stars are £re; 

Doubt that the cun doth mo.-c; 

Doubt truth to be a liars 
But never doubt 1 love. 

‘O dear Ophelia, I' am ill at these numbers; 

E have not art to xeolccn my groans: but that 
E levs thee best, O mocr best, believe Ic. 

Adieu. Thine 'evermore, most dear lady, whilst tliis ma- 
chine is to him, EAMLET.’ 

This in obedience hath my daiighler shown me; 

And more above, hath his coiiciiings. 

As they fell out by time, by means and place. 

All given to mine ear. 
me. But how hath she 

Received his love? 

fokonius. What do you think of me? 

king. As of a man faithful and honorable. 
folonius. I would fain prove so. But what might you think. 
When I had seen this hot love on the wing, — 

As I perceived it, 1 must tell you that. 

Before my daughter told me,— what might you. 

Or my dear majesty your queen here, think. 

If I had play’d the desk or table-book. 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb. 

Or look’d upon this love with idle sight; 

What might you think? No, I went round to work, 

And my young mistress thus I did bespeak: 

‘Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star; 

This must not be:’ and then I prescripts gave her. 
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That she should lock herself from his resort. 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice; 

And he repulsed, a short tale to make. 

Fell into a sadness, then into a. fast, 

Thence to a watch, thence into a weakness, 

Thence to a lightness, and by this declension 
Into the madness wherein now he raves 
And all we mourn for. 
king. Do you think this? 
queen. It may be, very like. 

folontus. Hath there been such a time, I Id fain know that. 
That I have positively said 4 ’tis so,’ 

When it proved otherwise? 
king. Not that I know. 

folontus. [ Pointing to his head and shoulder ] Take this, hom 
this, if this be otherwise: 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the center. 

KING. How may we try it further? 

folontus. You know, sometimes he walks for hours together 
Here in the lobby. 

queen. So he does, indeed. 

polonius. At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to him: 

Be you and I behind an arras then; 

Mark the encounter: if he love her not. 

And be not from his reason fall’n thereon. 

Let me be no assistant for a state. 

But keep a farm and carters. 
king. We will try it. 

queen. But look where sadly the poor wretch comes reading. 
polonius. Away, I do beseech you, both away: 

I’ll board him presently. 

[Exeunt king, queen, and attendants. 
Enter hamlet, reading.] 

O, give me leave: how does my good Lord HamletP 
hamlet. Well, God-a-merey. 
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polonius. Do you know me, my lord? 
hamlet. Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 
polonius. Not I, my lord. 

hamlet. Then I would you were so honest a man. 
polonius. Honest, my lord! 
hamlet. Aye, sir; to be honest, as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand. 
polonius. That’s very true, my lord. 

hamlet. For if Lhe sun breed maggots In a dead dog, being a 
good kissing carrion — Have you a daughter? 
polonius. I have, my lord. 

hamlet. Let her not walk i* the sun: eoncepdon is a blessing; 

but as your daughter may conceive, — friend, look to ’t. 
polonius. [Aside] How say you by that? Still harping on my 
daughter: yet he knew me cot at first; he said I was a fish- 
monger: he is far gone: ard truly in my youth S suffered 
much extremity for love; very near this. I'll speak to him 
again. — What do you read, my lord? 
hamlet. Wot ds, words, words. 
polonius. What is the matter, my lord? 
hamlet. Between who? 

polonius. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord. 
hamlet. Slanders, sir: for the satirical rogue says here that 
old men have gray beards, that their faces are wrinkled, 
their eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum, and 
that they have a plentiful lack of wit, together with most 
weak hams: all which, sir, though I most powerfully and 
potently believe, yet I hold It not honesty to have it thus 
set down; for yourself, sir, shall grow old as X am, if like a 
crab you could go backward. 

polonius. [Aside] Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in ’t. — Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 
hamlet. Into my grave. 

polonius. Indeed, that’s out of the air. [Aside] 

How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness that 
often madness hits on, which reason and sanity could not 
so prosperously be delivered of. I will leave him, and sud- 
denly contrive the means of meeting between him and my 
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daughter. — My honorable lord, I will most humbly take my 
leave of you. 

hamlet. You cannot, sir, take from me any thing that I will 
more willingly part withal: except my lire, except my life, 
except my life. 

polonius. Fare you well, my lord. 
hamlet. These tedious old fools. 

Re-enter rosencrantz and guildenstern. J 
polonius. You go to seek the Lord Hamlet; there he is. 
rosencrantz. [To polonius] God save you, sir! 

[Exit POLONIUS. 

guildenstern. My honored lord! 
rosencrantz. My most dear lord! 

hamlet. My excellent good friends! How dost thou, Guil- 
denstem? Ah, Rosencrantz! Good lads, how do you both? 
rosencrantz. A s the indifferent children of the earth. 
guildenstern. Happy, in that we are not over-happy; 

On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 
hamlet. Nor the soles of her shoe? 
rosencrantz. Neither, my lord. 

hamlet. Then you live about her waist, or in the middle of 
her favors? 

guildenstern. Faith, her privates we. 
hamlet. In the secret parts of Fortune? O, most true; she is 
a strumpet. What’s the news? 

rosencrantz. None, my lord, but that the world’s grown 
honest. 

hamlet. Then is doomsday near: but your news is not true. 
Let me question more in particular: what have you, my 
good friends, deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she 
sends you to prison hither? 
guildenstern. Prison, my lordl 
hamlet. Denmark’s a prison. 
rosencrantz. Then is the world one. 
hamlet. A goodly one; in which there are many confines, 
wards and dungeons, Denmark being one o’ the worst* 
rosencrantz. We think not so, my lord. 
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hamlet. Why, then, 'tds none to you; for there is nothing 
either good oi bad, but thinking makes it so: to me it is a 
prison. 

rosencrantz. Why, then your ambition makes it one; ’tis too 
narrow for your mind. 

hamlet. O God, I could be bounded in a nut-shell and count 
myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad 
dreams. 

guildenstean. Which dreams indeed are ambition; for the 
very substance of the ambitious is merely the shadow of a 
dream. 

hamlet. A dream itself is but a shadow. 


rosencrantz. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and fight 
a quality that it is but r* shrdov/’s shadow. 

hamlet. Then aie our beggars bodies, and our monarchs and 
outstretched heioes the beggars’ shadows. Shall we to the 
court? for, by my fay, I cannot reason. 

ROSENCRANTZ. 1 ... 

GUILDEN STERN. } We J WSlt U ?° n y OU ‘ 

hamlet. No such matter: I will not sort you with the rest of 


my servants; for, to speak to you like an honest man, I am 
most dreadfully attended. But, in the beaten way of friend- 


sliip, what make you at Elsinore? 
rosencrantz. To visit you, my lord; no other occasion. 
haailet. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; but 1 
thank you: and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear 
a halfpenny. Were you not sent for? is it your own inclin- 
ing? Is it a free visitation? Come, deal justly with me: 


come, come; nay, speak. 
cuildenstern. What should we say, my lord? 


hamlet. Why, any thing, but to the purpose. You were sent 
for; and there is a kind of confession in your looks, which 
your modesties have not craft enough to color: I know the 
good king and queen have sent for you. 
rosencrantz. To what end, my lord? 


hamlet. That you must teach me. But let me conjure you, 
by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our 
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youth, by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and 
by what more dear a better proposer could charge you 
withal, be even and direct with me, whether you were sent 
for, or no. 

rosencrantz. [Aside to guxldenstern] What say you? 

hamlet. [Aside] Nay then, I have an eye o£ you.— 

If you love me, hold not off. 

guildenstern. My lord, we were sent for. 

hamlet. I will tell you why; so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discover y, and your secrecy to the king and queen 
moult no feather. I have o£ late — but wherefore I know 
not — lost all my mirth, forgone all custom of exercises; and 
indeed it goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapors. What a piece of 
work is a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
In form and moving how express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to 
me, what is this quintessence of dust? man delights not me; 
no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so. 

rosencrantz. My lord, there was no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

hamlet. Why did you laugh then, when I said 'man delights 
not me’P 

rosencrantz. To think, my lord, if you delight not in man, 
what lenten entertainment the players shall receive from 
you: we coted them on the way; and hither are they com- 
ing, to offer you service. 

hamlet. He that plays the king shall be welcome; his maj- 
esty shall have tribute of me; the adventurous knight shall 
use his foil and target; the lover shall not sigh gratis; the 
humorous man shall end his part in peace; the clown shall 
make those laugh whose lungs are tickle o’ the sere, and 
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the lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank verse shall 
halt for ’t. What players are they? 
rusencrantz. Even those you were wont to take such delight 
in, the tragedians of the city. 

hamlet. How chances it they travel? their residence, both in 
reputation and profit, was better both ways. 
rgsengranxz. I think their inhibition comes by the means of 
the late innovation. 

hamlet. Do they hold the same estimation they did when I 
was in the city? sre cj hey so '■oBowed? 
flOSENcn.\NTS. No, indeed, are Qiey net. 
hamlet. How comes it? do they grow rusty? 
eosencsamtss. Way, their endeavor keeps la the wonted pace: 
but there Is, sir, an e;ra oi children, little eyases, that cry 
out on the top of question and are most tyrannically 
clapped for 't: these ure now the fashion, and so berattle 
die common stages — so they call ’''hem — that many wear- 
ing rapiers are afraid of geose-q mils, and dare scarce come 
thither. 

hamlet. What, are they children? who maintains 'em? how 
are they escorted? 'Will they pursue the quality no longer 
than they can sing? will they not say afterwards, if they 
should grow themselves to common players, — as it is most 
like, if their means are no better, — their writers do them 
wrong, to make them exclaim against their own succession? 
rcsencrantz. Faith, there has been much to-do on both sides, 
and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them to controversy: 
there was for a while no money bid for argument unless the 
poet and the player went to cuffs in the question. 
hamlet. Is ’t possible? 

guildenstern. O, there has been much throwing about of 
brains. 

hamlet. Do die boys cany it away? 

rosencrantz. Aye, that tney do, my lord; Hercules and his 
load too. 

hamlet. It is not veiy strange; for my uncle is king of Den- 
mark, and those that would make mows at him while my 
father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats 
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a-piece, for his picture in little. ’Sblood, there is something 
in this more than natural, if philosophy could find it out. 

[Flourish of trumpets within. 
guildenstern. There are the players. 

hamlet. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. Your 
hands, come then: the appurtenance of welcome is fashion 
and ceremony: let me comply with you in this garb, lest my 
extent to the players, which, I tell you, must show fairly 
outwards, should more appear like entertainment than 
yours. You are welcome: but my uncle-father and auat- 
mother are deceived. 

GurLDENSTERN. In what, my dear lord? 

hamlet. I am but mad north-north-west: when the wind is 
southerly I know a hawk from a handsaw. 

Re-enter folonius.] 

folonius. Well be with you, gentlemen! 
hamlet. Hark you, Guildenstem; and you too: at each ear a 
hearer: that great baby you see there is not yet out of- his 

swaddling clouts. 

rosencrantz. Happily he’s the second time come to them;ibr 
they say an old man is twice a child. 
hamlet. I will prophesy he comes to tell me of the players; 
mark it. You say right, sir: o’ Monday morning; ’twas so, 
indeed. 

folonius. My lord, I have news to tell you. 
hamlet. My lord, I have news to tell you. When Roscius was 
an actor in Rome, — 

folonius. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

HAMLET. Buz, buz! 
folonius. Upon my honor, — 
hamlet. Then came each actor on his ass,- 
folonius. The best actors in the world, either for tragedy, 
comedy, histoiy, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, 
scene individable, or poem unlimited: Seneca cannot be too 
heavy, nor Plautus too light. For the law of writ and the 
liberty, these are the only men. 
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hamlet. O Jephihah, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst 
thou! 

polonils. What a treasure had he, my lord? 

HAMLET. Why, 

‘One lair daughter, and no more, 

The which he loved passing well.” 
jPOLOAius. [Aside] Still on my daughter. 
hamlet. Am I not T the right, old jephihah? 
poLONius. II you call me jephihah, my lo<d, I have a daugh- 
ter that I 'love passing v -ell. 
hamlet. Nay, that follows not. 
jPOLONius. What follow a, then, my Icu£? 
hamlet. Why, 

‘As h\ let. Coo ^ T oi,' 
and then you know, 

‘It came to pass, as tnosc ITo it was/ — he flrst row of 
the pious chanson will aha*? you moie; i'or Joule, where my 
abridgment coroes. 

Eider four or five players.] 

You are welcome, masters; welcome, -til. 1 am glad lo see 
thee well. Welcome, good friends. O, my old friend! Why 
thy face is valanced since I saw thee last; comest thou to 
beard me in Denmark? Whal, my young lady and mistress! 
By’r lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I 
saw you lost, by -he altitude of a chopine. Pray God, your 
voice, like a piece of unemrent gold, be not cracked within 
the ring. Masters, you cro all welcome. We’ll e’en to ’t like 
French falconers, fly ac any thing we see: we’ll have a 
speech siraight: come, give us a taste of your quality; 
come, a passionate speech. 
first player. What speech, my good lord? 
hamlet. 1 heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was 
never acted; or, if it was, not above once; for the play, I 
remember, pleased not the million; ’twas caviare to the 
general: but it was — as I received it, and others, whose 
judgments in such matters cried in the top of mine — an ex- 
cellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down with as 
much modesty as cunning. I remember, one said there were 
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no sallets in the lines to make the matter savory, nor no 
matter in the phrase that might indict the author of affec- 
tion; but called it an honest method, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine. One 
speech in it I chiefly loved: ’twas ^Eneas’ tale to Dido; and 
thereabout of it especially, where he speaks of Priam’s 
slaughter: if it live in your memory, begin at this line; let 
me see, let me see; 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like th’ Hyrcanian beast,’ — 

It is not so: it begins with ‘Pyrrhus.’ 

The njgged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms. 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 
When he lay couched in the ominous horse. 

Hath now this dread and black complexion smear’d 

With heraldry more dismal: head to foot 

Now is he total gules; horridly trick'd 

With the blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, sons, 

Baked and impasted with the parching streets. 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned fight 
To their lord’s murder: roasted in wrath and Are, 

And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks.’ 

So, proceed you. 

polontos. ’Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with good accent 
and good discretion. 

FIRST player. ‘Anon he finds him 

Striking too short at Greeks; his antique sword. 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant to command: unequal match’d, 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear: for, lo! his sword. 

Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam, seem’d i’ the air to stick: 
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So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood. 

And like a neutral to his will and matter. 

Did nothing. 

Bui as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still. 

The bold winds speechless and the orb below 
As hush as death, anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, so after Pyrrhus’ pause 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a- work; 

And never did the Cyclops 5 hammers Call 
Ou Mars’s armor, forged for proof eterre. 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus' bleeding sword 
Nov/ falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet. Fortune! All you gods. 

In general synod take away her power. 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel. 

And bovvJ the round nave down the hill oi heaven 
As low as to the heads V 
folontus. This is too long, 

hamlet. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. 

Prithee, say on: he’s for a jig or a talc of bawdry, or he 
sleeps: say on: come to Hecuba. 
first player. ‘But who, O, who had seen the mobled 
queen— 

hamlet. ‘The mobled queen’?. 
polqnius That’s good; ‘mobled queen* is good. 
first player. ‘Kun barefoot up and down, threatening the 
flames 

With bisson rheum; a clout upon that head 
Where late tho diadem stood; and for a robe. 

About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up: 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d 
’Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pronounced: 
But if the gods themselves did see her then. 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs. 

The instant burst of clamor that she made. 
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Unless things mortal move them not at all, 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven 
And passion in the gods,’ 

folonius. Look, whether he has not turned his color and has 
tears in *s eyes. Prithee, no more. 

hamlet. ’Tis well; I’ll have thee speak out the rest of this 
soon. Good my lord, will you see the players well bestowed? 
Do you hear, let them be well used, for they are the ab- 
stracts and brief chronicles of the time: after your death 
you were better have a bad epitaph than their ill report 
while you live. 

polontus. My lord, I will use them according to Iheir desert. 

hamlet. God’s bodylans, man, much better: use every man 
after his desert, and who shall ’scape whipping? Use them 
after your own honor and dignity: the less they deserve, the 
more merit is in your bounty. Take them in. 

polontus. Come, sirs. 

hamlet. Follow him, friends: we’ll hear a play to-morrow. 
[Exit folonius with all the platers but the first.] Dost 
thou hear me, old friend; can you play the Murder of Gon- 
zago? 

First plater. Aye, my lord. 

hamlet. We’ll ha ’t to-morrow night. You could, for a need, 
study a speech of some dozen or sixteen lines, which I 
would set down and insert in 't, could you not? 

first plater. Aye, my lord. 

hamlet. Very well. Follow that lord; and look you mock him 
not. [Exit first plater.] My good friends. I’ll leave you 
till night: you are welcome to Elsinore. 

rosencrantz. Good my lord! 

hamlet. Aye, so, God be wi’ ye! [Exeunt rosencrantz and 
guildenstern. ] Now I am alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am II 
Is it hot monstrous that this player here. 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’dj 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect. 
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A broken voice, and bis whole function stating 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing! 

For Hecuba! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do. 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? He would drown the stage wich tears 
And cleave die general air with horrid speech. 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and rnuddy-meftted rascal, peak. 

Like John-a-drearns, unpregnani of mv cause. 

And can say nothing; no, nor for a long. 

Upon whose property and mos; dear life 
A damn’d defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks ray pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in ray face? 

Tweaks me by the nose? gives me Ihe He i’ tho throat. 
As deep as to the lungs? who does me this? 

Ha! 

’Swounds, I should take it: for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal: bloody, bawdy villain! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, landless villain! 
O, vengeance! 

Why, what an ass am 1! This is most brave. 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Musi, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a- cursing, like a very drab, 

A scullion! 

Fie upon ’t! About, my brain! Hum, I have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play. 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 
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Been struck so to the soul that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle: I’ll observe his looks; 

I’ll tent him to the quick: if he but blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with such spirits, 

Abuses me to damn me. I’ll have grounds 

More relative than this. The play ’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. {Exit. 
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S gene I — A room in the castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Pqeonius, Ojpeeijia, Aosencrantz, 
and Guildenstern.] 

roue. And can you, oy no drift of efrcuaastance, 

Get from him why he puis on tb*s confusion. 

Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 
noaENCj'iANTZ. He does confess he feels himself distracted. 
But from what cause he will by no means speak. 
ocnujENSTERN. hi or do we nnd him forward to be sounded 
But, wish a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring 1dm on ics some confession 
Of his true state. 

queen. Did he receive you well? 

rosenckantz. Most like a gentleman. 
guildenstern. But with much forcing of his disposition. 
rosencrantz. Niggard of question, but of our demands 
Most free in his reply. 
queen. DM you assay him 

To any pastime? 

rosencrantz. Madam, it so fell out that certain players 
We o’er-raught on the way: of these we told him. 

And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: they are about the court, 

And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 

P0L.ONXUS. ’Tis most true: 

And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 
king. With all my heart; and it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined. 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpose on to these delights. 
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rosencrantz. We shall, my lord. 

[Exeunt rosencrantz and cujldenstern. 
Zing. Sweet Gertrude, leave us loo; 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither. 

That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia: 

Her father and myself, lawful espials, 

Will so bestow ourselves that, seeing unseen. 

We may of their encounter frankly judge. 

And gather by him, as he is behaved. 

If ’t be the affliction of his love or no 
That thus he suffers for. 
queen. I shall obey you: 

And for your part, Ophelia, I do wish 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet's wildness: so shall I hope your virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again. 

To both your honors. 

Ophelia. Madam, I wish it may. [Exit queen, 

polonius. Ophelia, walk you here. Gracious, so please you. 
We will bestow ourselves. [To Ophelia.] Read on this 
book; 

That show of such an exercise may color 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this, — 

’Tis too much proved — that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 
king. [Aside} O, ’tis too true! 

How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience! 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word: 

O heavy burthen! 

polonius. I hear him coming: let’s withdraw, my lord. 

[Exeunt king and polonius. 

J Enter hamlet.] 

hamlet. To be, or not to be: that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
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The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 

And by opposing end them. To die: to sleep; 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’as a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep: perchance to dream: aye, there's the rub; 
For In tha» sleep of death what dreams may coma, 
When vs have shuffled off tins mortal coll, 

Muse give us pause: there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 
The pangs of despised love, She law’s delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
Thai patient merit of the unworthy Jakes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death. 

The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveler returns, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. Soft you now! 

The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 

Ophelia Good my lord. 

How does your honor for this many a day? 
hamlet. I humbly thank you: well, well, well. 
optielia. My lord, I have remembrances of yours. 

That I have longed to re-deliver; 
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l pray you, now receive them. 

hamlet. No, not I; 

I never gave you aught. 

Ophelia. My honor’d lord, you know right well you did; 

And with them words of so sweet breath composed 
As made the things more rich: their perfume lost. 

Take these again; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord. 

hamlet. Ha, ha! are you honest? 

Ophelia. My lord? 

hamlet. Are you fair? 

ofhelia. What means your lordship? 

hamlet. That if you be honest and fair, your honesty should 
admit no discourse to your beauty. 

ophelia. Gould beau£y, my lord, have better commerce than 
with honesty? 

hamlet. Aye, truly; for the power of beauty will sooner trans- 
form honesty from what it is to a bawd than the force of 
honesty can translate beauty into his likeness: this was 
sometime a paradox, but now the time gives it proof. 1 did 
love you once. 

ophelia. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

hamlet. You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot 
so inoculate our old stock, but we shall relish of it: I loved 
you not. 

ophelia. I was the more deceived. 

hamlet. Get thee to a nunnery: why wouldst thou be a 
breeder of sinners? I am myself indifferent honest; but yet 
I could accuse me of such things that it were better my 
mother had not borne me: I am very proud, revengeful, 
ambitious; with more offenses at my beck than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, 
or time to act them in. What should such fellows as I do 
crawling between heaven and earth! We are arrant knaves 
all; believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where's 
your father? 

ophelia. At home, my lord. 
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hamlet. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play 
the fool no where but in 's own house. Farewell. 

Ophelia. O, help him, you sweet heavens! 
hamlet. If thou dost marry. I’ll give thee this plague for thy 
dowry: be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not escape calumny. Get thee to a nunnery, go: farewell. 
Or, if thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool; for wise men 
know well enough what monsters you make of them. To a 
nunnery, go; and quickly too. Farewell. 

Ophelia. O heavenly powers, restore him! 
hamlet. I have heard of your paintings too, well enough; 
God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves 
another: you jig, you amble, and you lisp, and nick-name 
God’s creatures, and make your wantormess your igno- 
rance. Go to, I’M no more on ’t; it hath made me mad. I say, 
we will have no more marriages: those that are married al- 
ready, all but one, shall live; the rest shall keep as they are. 
To a nunnery, go. [Exit. 

ophelia. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword: 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form. 

The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretched. 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason. 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy: O, woe is me, 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I seel 
Re-enter kxng and polonius.] 
king. Love! his affections do not that way tend; 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little. 

Was not like madness. There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger: which for to prevent, 

I have in quick determination 
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Thus set it down: — he shall with speed to England, 

For the demand of our neglected tributes 
Haply the seas and countries different 
With variable objects shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart. 

Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on ’t? 
polonius. It shall do well: but yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, Ophelia! 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 

We heard it all. My lord, do as you please; 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief: let her be round with him; 

And I’ll be placed, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find him not. 

To England send him, or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 
king. It shall be so: 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — A hall in the castle. 

Enter Hamlet and Flayers.] 

hamlet. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many 
of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus; but use all gently; for in the vexy torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. 
O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig- 

S ted fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 
s ears of the groundlings, who, for the most part, are 
capable of not h i n g but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: 
I would have such a fellow whipped for o’er doing Terma- 
gant; it out-herods Herod; pray you, avoid it 
first flayer. I warrant your honor. 
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hamlet. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, 
was and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. 
Now this overdone or come tardy off, though it make the 
unskillful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of the which one must in your allowance o’erweigh 
a whole theater of others. O, there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, not to 
speak it profanely, chat neither having the accent of Chris- 
tians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so 
strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 
first player. I hope we have reformed that indifferently 
with us, sir. 

hamlet. O, reform it altogether. And let those that play your 
clowns speak no more than is set down for them: for there 
be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some quan- 
tity of barren spectators to laugh too, though in the mean 
lime some necessary question of the play be then to be 
considered: that’s villainous, and show's a most pitiful am- 
bition in the fool that uses it. Go, make you ready. 

[Exeunt players. 

Enter folonius, rosencrantz, and guildenstern.] 

How now, my lord! will the king hear this piece of work? 


folonius. And the queen too, and that presently. 
hamlet. Bid the players make haste. [Exit folonius. 

Will you two help to hasten them? 

ROSENCRANTZ. \ w j ^ 

GUILDENSTERN. j ’ ” 

[Exeunt rosencrantz and gotldenstern. 


hamlet. What hoi Horatiol 


Enter horatio.] 
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hobatio. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 
hamlet. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 
horatio. O, my dear lord, — 
hamlet. Nay, do not think I Hatter; 

For what advancement may I hope from thee. 

That no revenue hast but thy good spirits. 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor be flatter’d? 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear? 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself: for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart. 

As I do thee. Something too much of this. 

There is a play to-night before the king; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death: 

I prithee, when thou sees that act a-foot. 

Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle: if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen. 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy. Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face. 

And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 

HORATIO. Well, my lord: 
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If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing. 

And 'scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 
hamlet. They are coming to the play: I must be idle: 

Get you a place. 

Danish march. A flourish. Enter sing, queen, polo 

N£US, OPHELIA, ROSENCRANTZ, G01LDLNSTEHN, 

and other lokss attendant, with the guakd 
carrying torches.] 

king. How faies our cousin Hamlet? 
hamlet. Excellent, i J faith; of the chameleon’s dish: I eat the 
air, promise-crammed: yoa cannot feed capons so. 
kino. I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet; these words 
are not mine. 

hamlet. No, nor mine now. [To i-olontos] My lord, you 
played once i the university, you sav? 
polowius. That did 1, my lord,’ and was accounted a good 
actor. 

hamlet. What did yen enact? 

polontos I did enact Julius Ceesar: I was killed i’ the Capi- 
tol; Brutus killed mo. 

hamlet. Ir was a brute part o£ him to lull so capital a calf 
there. Be the players ready? 

rgsencrantz. Aye, my lord; they stay upon your patience. 
queen. Gome hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me. 
hamlet. No, good mother, here’s metal moie attractive. 
folonius. [To the king] O, ho! do you mark that? 
hamlet. Lady, shall I Be in your lap? 

[Lying down at Ophelia’s feet. 

Ophelia. No, my lord. 

hamlet. I mean, my head upon your lap? 

Ophelia. Aye, my lord. 

hamlet. Do you think l meant country matters? 
ophelia. I think nothing, my lord. 

hamlet. That’s a fair thought to lie between maids’ legs. 

ophelia. What is, my lord? 

hamlet. Nothing. 

ophelia. You are merry, my lord. 
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HAMLET. Who, I? 

Ophelia. Aye, my lord. 
hamlet. O God, your only jig-maker. What should a man 
do but be merry? for, look you, how cheerfully my molher 
looks, and my father died within ’s two hours. 

Ophelia. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 
hamlet. So long? Nay then, let the devil wear black, for I’ll 
have a suit of sables. O heavens! die two months ago, and 
not forgotten yet? Then there’s hope a great man’s memory 
may outlive Ms life half a year: but, by ’r lady, he must 
build churches then; or else shall he suffer not thinking on, 
with the hobby-horse, whose epitaph is, ‘For, O, for, O, 
the hobby-horse is forgot/ 

Hautboys play. The dumb-show enters. J 
Enter a King and a Queen very lovingly; the Queen em- 
bracing him and he her. She kneels, and makes 
show of protestation unto him. He takes her up, 
and declines his head upon her neck; lays him 
down upon a bank of flowers: she, seeing him 
asleep, leaves him. Anon comes in a fellow, takes 
off his crown, kisses it, and pours poison in the 
Kings ears, and exit. The Queen returns; finds 
the King dead, and makes passionate action. The 
Poisoner, with some two or three Mutes comes in 
again, seeming to lament with her. The dead 
body is carried away. The Poisoner wooes the 
Queen with gifts: she seems loath and unwilling 
awhile, but in the end accepts his love.] 

[Exeunt. 

Ophelia. What means this, my lord? 

hamlet. Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief. 
Ophelia. Belike this show imports the argument of the play. 
Enter prologue.] 

hamlet. We shall know by this fellow: the players cannot 
keep counsel; they’ll tell all. 

Ophelia. Will he tell us what this show meant? 
hamlet. Aye, or any show that you’ll show him: be not you 
ashamed to show, he’ll not shame to tell vou what it means. 
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opheua. You are naught, you are naught: TO mark the play. 
prologue. For us, and ror our tzagedy. 

Here stooping to your clemency. 

We beg yoisr hearing patiently. 
hamlet. Is this a piologue, or the posy ol a ring? 

Ophelia. ’Tis brief, my lord. 
hamlet. As womans love. 

Enter two platers, eitjC and queel] 

player kjejo. Full thirty t'mes hath Fbcsbus’ cari gone round 
Mepome’s salt wash and Telius’ orbed g'oru, 

And thirty dozen moons with borrowed sheen 
About iiie vodd Sieve times twelve third ss been. 

Since love our hearts and Hyiaor* did om hands 
Unite cormoutuol In most scciecf Lands. 
player queen. So Fit try Journeys rn ay She sun and moon 
Make us agr- in count o’er ere 'o\e be den 3 1 
But, woe is me, you ere so sick o< late, 

So far from cheer and imm your former state, 

Thrt J distrust you. Yet, though I distrust. 

Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must: 

For women’s fear end love holds quantity. 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you knew. 

And as my love is sized, my fear is so: 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear. 

Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 
player king. Faith, I must leave thee, Jove, and shortly too 
My operant powers their functions leave to do: 

And thou skalfc live in this fair world behind, 

Honor’d, beloved; and haply as one as kind 
For husband shall thou — 
player queen. O, confound the restl 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast: 

In second husband let me be accurst! 

None wed die second but who kill’d the first. 
hamlet. [Aside] Wormwood, wormwood. 
player queen. The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love: 
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A second time I kill my husband dead, 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 
player king. I do believe you think what now you speak, 
But what we do determine oft we break. 

Purpose is but the slave to memory. 

Of violent birth but poor validity: 

Which now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree. 

But fall unshaken when they mellow be. 

Most necessary ’tis that we forget 

To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt: 

What to ourselves in passion we propose. 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

The violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures with themselves destroy: 

Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

This world is not for aye, nor ’tis not strange 
That even our loves should with our fortunes change, 
For ’tis a question left us yet to prove. 

Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love. 

The great man down, you mark his favorite flies; 

The poor advanced makes friends of enemies: 

And hitherto doth love on fortune tend; 

For who not needs shall never lack a friend. 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly seasons him his enemy. 

But, orderly to end where I begun. 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 

That our devices still are overthrown, 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own: 

So think thou wilt no second husband wed. 

But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 
player 1 queen. Mor earth to me give food nor heaven light! 
Sport and repose lock from me day and night! 

To desperation turn my trust and hope! 

An anchor’s cheer in prison be my scope! 

Each opposite, that blanks the face of joy, 
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Meet what I would have well and it destroy! 

Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife. 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 
hamlet. If she should break it now! 
player eusic. 'Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here a while; 
My spirits grow dull, and fain i would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. [Sleeps. 

player queen. Sleep rode thy brain; 

And never come mischance between ns twain! [Exit. 
hamlet. Madam, how liice you tiro's play? 
queen. The lady doth protest toe much, meihinks. 
ham let. G, box shell keep he'" word. 

Kang. Have you beaid the argument? Is there no offense in ’t? 
hamlet. No, no, they do bur jest, poison in jest; no offense 
f the world. 

king. What do you call the play? 

hamlet. The Mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropically. This play 
is the image o£ a murder done in Vienna: Gouzago is the 
duke's name; Iris wife, Baptista: you shall see anon; ’tis a 
knavish piece of work; but what o’ that? your majesty, and 
we that have free souls, it touches us not: let die galled 
jade wince, our withers are un'vrung. 

Enter lucianus.] 

This is one Luciamis, nephew to the king. 

Ophelia. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 
hamlet. I could interpret between you and your love, if I 
could see the puppets dallying. 
ophelia. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 
hamlet. It would cost you a groaning to take off my edge. 
ophelia. Still better and worse. 

hamlet. So you must lake your husbands. Begin, murderer; 
pox, leave thy damnable faces, and begin. Gome: the 
croaluug raven doth bellow for revenge. 
lucianus. Thoughts black, bunds apt, drugs fit, and time 
agreeing; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing; 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected. 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blasted, thrice infected. 
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Thy natural magic and dire properly, 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[Pours the poison into the sleepafs car. 
hamlet. He poisons him i’ the garden for his estate. His 
name's Gonzago: the story is extaut, and written hi very 
choice Italian: you shall see anon how the luimioior got a 
the love of Gonzago’s wife. 

Ophelia. The king rises. 
hamlet. What, frighted with falsa fire! 
queen. How fares my lord? 
polonius. Give o’er the play. 
king. Give me some light. Away! 
polonius. Lights, lights, lights! 

[Exeunt all hut hamlet and horatio. 
hamlet. Why, let the stricken deer go weep. 

The hart ungalled play; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 

Thus runs the world away. 

Would not this, sir; and a forest of feathers — if l he rest of 
my fortunes turn Turk with me — with two Provincial roses 
on my razed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, 
sir? 

horatio. Half a share. 
hamlet. A whole one, I. 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear. 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, very — pajock. 
horatio. You might have rhymed. 

hamlet. O good Horatio, I’ll lake the ghost's word for a 
thousand pound. Didst perceive? 
horatio. Very well, my lord. 
hamlet. Upon the talk of the poisoning? 
horatio. I did very well note mm. 

hamlet. Ah, ha! Come, some music! come, the recorders! 
For if the king like not the comedy. 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music! 
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jRa-enter kosencrantz and gotudenstejew.] 
got cdknstebn. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 
hamlet. Sir, a whole history. 
gueldensterm. The king, sir, — 
hamlet. Aye, sir, what of him? 

cun.DJtfl'iSi'EitN. Is in his retirement marvelous distempered. 
liAMLOT. With drink, sir? 

©> ijtjdemsyern. No, my lord, rather with choler. 

W'MUrs'. Yew wisdom should show itself more richer to sig- 
nify Ihltt to the docfojr; for, for me to pul him to his purga- 
Sio» would perhaps plunge him into far more cholcr. 
eoiLBa® rsctM. Good ray lord, put your discourse into some 
frame, end stall- nos so wildly from my affair. 
hamji iEfi'. £ aiH lame, sir: pronounce. 

cun.oii'i'jST^KH. The queen, your mother, fo\ most great afflic- 
tion of spirit, hath sent rue io you. 
hamlet. You are welcome. 

cunjDEMCTKHtv. May, good my lord, this, courtesy is aoi of the 
right brood, if it shah please you to make me a wholesome 
answer, I will do your mother's commandment: if not, your 
pardon and my return shall be tho end of my business. 
hamlet. Sir, I cannot. 

GUH.DEHSTEBN. What, my lord? 

hamlet. Make you a wholesome answer; .my wit’s diseased: 
but, sir, such answer as I caa make, you shall command; 
or rather, as you say, my mother: therefore no more, but 
to the matter: my mother, you say,—- • 
boskncmantz. Then thus she says; your behavior hath struck 
her into amazement and admiration. 
hamlet. O wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother! 
But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother’s admira- 
tion? Impart. 

naiENcnAN’jX. She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere 
you go to bed. 

hamlet. We shall obey, were she ten times our mother. 

Have you any further trado with us? 
rosencranxe. My lord, you once did love mo. 
hamlet. So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 
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rosencrantz. Good my lord, what is your cause of distemper? 
you do surely bar the door upon your own liberty, ii you 
deny your griefs ic your friend. 
haml et. Sir, I lack advancement. 

rosenciiantz. How can dial be, when you have the voice ol 
the ldng himself for your succession ui OeniiicrU’ 
hamlet. Aye, sir, but ‘while Ihe grass grown/- — il:o (.lovcrth 
is something musty. 

Re-enter players tvilh recorders , f 

O, the recorders! let me see one. To ^.'hehav ".v.'lh yr.y.i 
-—why do you go about* to recover the v , im ! o’ i.jo, as. .i 
you would drive me into n xoii? 

GinLOiSNSTERN. O, my lord, ii my duty be loo hub;, ,u\y Jot- 1 ., 
is too unmannerly. 

hamlet. I do not well understand that. Will you ploy upon 
this pipe? 

cuildenstern. My lord, I cannot. 
hamlet. I pray you. 
cuildenstern. Believe me, I cannot. 
hamlet. I do beseech you. 
cuildenstern. I know no touch of it, my lorrll, 
hamlet. It is as easy as lying: govern ihe.su vonl r»c‘J with 
your fingers and thumb, give it breath with yum mouth, 
and it will discourse most eloquent music*. Look you, Incut; 
are the stops. 

Guildenstebn. But these cannot I command to utiy uUenuJUJ 
of harmony; I have not the skill. 
hamlet. Why, look you now, how unworthy o thing you 
make of me! You would play upon me; you would aeeiu 
to know my slops; you would pluck out the hem l of my 
mystery; you would sound mo from my lowest m.U* lo the 
top of my compass: und there is much music, oiieulleiil 
voice, in this little organ; yel cannot you make it speak. 
’Sblood, do you think 1 am easier to be played on tluiu a 
pipe? Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
fret me, yet you cannot play upon me. 

Re-enter polontus.] 

God bless you, ski 
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polonius. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and 
presently. , 

hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of 
a camel? 

polonius. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 
hamlet. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
polonius. It is backed like a weasel. 
hamlet. Or Mice a whale? 
polonius. Very Mice a whale. 

hamlet. Then I will corns fo ray mother by and by. They 
fool me to the top o£ my bent. I wiU come by and by. 
polonius. 1 will say so. [ Exit polonius. 

hamlet. ‘By and by’ is easily said. Leave me, friends. 

[. Exeunt all hut hamlet. 
“Tis mow the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn, and hull itself breathes out 
Contagion to tins world: now could 1 drink hot blood. 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. Soil! uow to my mother. 

0 heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom: 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none; 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites; 

How in my words soever she be slient. 

To give them seals never, my soul, consentl {Exit. 

Scene ill — A room in ihe castle. 

Enter King, Rosencrantz, and Cueldenstern.] 
king. I like him not, nor stands it safe with us 
To let his madness range. Therefoio prepare you; 
l your commission will forthwith dispatch. 

And he to England shall along with you: 

The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
Out of liis lunacies. 

«urL»ENSTEBN. Wo will ourselves provide: 

Most holy and rcHgious fear it is 
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To keep those many many bodies safe 
That live and feed upon your majesty. 
rosencrantz. The single and peculiar life is bound 
With all the strength and armor oi the mind 
To keep itself from noyance; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depends anti rests 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth dmw 
What *s near it with it; it is a massy wheel. 

Fix'd on the summit of the highe:;i inouul, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin’d; which, when it falls. 
Each small annexment, petty consequence. 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 


Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 
king. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage 
For wo will fetters put about tin’s fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

ROSENCBANTZ. 1 , . 


GUJLDENSTERN. 


We will haste us. 

[Exeunt rosencranty, ami con.itENS'mi.s. 


Enter polonius.] 

polonius. My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet; 

Behind the arras I’ll convey myself, 

To hear the process; I’ll warrant she’ll tax him home: 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 

’Tis meet that some more audience than .1 mother, 

Since nature mokes them partial, should 001 hear 
The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: 

I'll call upon you ere you go to bed. 

And tell you what I know. 
king. Thanks, dear my loid. 

[Exit J’OI.ONH.I.S. 

O, my offense is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 

A brother’s murder. Pray can I not, 

Though indination be as sharp as will; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent. 
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And like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What i£ this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood. 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offense? 

And what’s in prayer but this twofold force. 

To be forestalled ©re we come to fall. 

Or pardon’d being down? Then ST look up; 

My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? “'Forgive me my foul murder?* 

That cannot be, since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the rounder. 

My crown, mine own ambition and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d and retain the ofiense? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice. 

And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above; 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compell’d 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 
To give in evidence. What then? what rcstsP 
Try what repentance can: what can it not? 

Yet what can it when one can not repent? 

O wretched stale! O bosom black as death] 

O limed soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged! Help, angels! make assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees, and, heart with strings of steel. 

Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe! 

All may be well. [Retires and kneels. 

Elder hamlet.] 

hamlet. Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 

And now I’ll do *t: and so he goes to heaven: 

And so am I revenged. That would be scann’d; 

A villain kills my father; and for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
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To heaven. 

O, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

Ho took my father grossly, full of broad, 

With all his crimes broad blown, as flush as May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save heaven? 

But in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him: and am I then revenged. 

To lake him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is St and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword, and know thou a more horrid heni: 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage. 

Or, in the incestuous pleasure of his bed; 

At game, a-swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in ’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven 
And that his soul may be as damn’d and black 
As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays: 

This physic but prolongs thy sickly days. [Eric 

king. [Rising] My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. [Exit 

Scene IV — The Queen’s closet. 

Enter Queen and Polontus.] 

polontus. He will come straight. Look you lay home to him: 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with, 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood between 
Much heat and him. I’ll sconce me even here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 

Hamlet. [Within\ Mother, mother, mother! 

queen. Til warrant you; fear me not. Withdraw, 

I hear him coming. [polonius hides behind the arras . 
Enter hamlet.] 

hamlet. Now, mother, what’s the matter? 
queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 
hamlet. Mother, you have my father much offended. 
queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue, 
hamlet. Go, go, you question with a wicked tontruu. 
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queen. Why, how now, Hamlet! 

hamlet. What’s the matter now? 

queen. Have you forgot me? 

hamlet. No, by the rood, not so: 

You are the queen, your husband's brother’s wife; 

And — would it were not so! — you aie my mother. 
queen. Nay, then. I'll set rhose to you that can speak. 
hamlet. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not budge; 
You go not till 3 set you up a glass 
Whore you may see the inmost part of you. 
queen. What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder me? 

Help, help, ho! 

poloiwjs. [Behind] What, ho! help, help, help! 

hamlet. [ Drawing ] How iiow! a far? Dead, for a ducat, dead! 

[Makes a pass through the arras. 
polonius. [Behind] O, I am slain! [Falls and dies. 

queen. O me, what hast thou done? 

hamlet. Nay, L know not: is it the king? 
queen. O, what a rash and bloody deed is this! 
hamlet. A bloody deod! almost as bad, good mother. 

As kill a king, and many with his brother. 
queen. As kill a king! 

hamlet. Aye, lady, ’twas my word. 

[Lifts up the arras and discovers polontus. 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 

I look thee for thy better: tako thy fortune; 

Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

Leave wringing of your hands: peace! sit you down. 

And let me wring your heart: for so I shall, 

If it be made of penetrable stuff; 
if damned custom have not brass’d it so, 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 
queen. What have I done, that thou darest wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? 
hamlet. Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
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And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths: Q, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words: heaven’s face doth glow; 

Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. 

QiTEEtr. Aye me, what act. 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index? 
hamlet. Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 

The Counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

See what a grace was seated on this brow; 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself. 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband. Look you now, what follows: 
Here is your husband;- like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to food. 

And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 

You cannot call it love, for at your ago 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment: and what judgment 
Would step from this to this? Sense sure you have. 
Else could you not have motion: but sure that sense 
Is apoplex’d: for madness would not err. 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall'd 
But it reserved some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was *t 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight. 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelliug sans all. 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
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Could not so mope. 

O shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious bell. 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax 
And melt in her own Kite: proclaim no shame 
When the compulsive ardor gives the charge. 

Since frost itself as actively doth bum, 

And reason panders will. 

queen. O Hamlet, speak no moie: 

Thou tum’st mine eyes into my very soul, 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tiuct. 
hamlet. Nay, but to live 

in the rank sweat of an enseamed bed. 

Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sly, — 


queen. O, speak to me no more; 

These words like daggers enter in my ears; 

No more, sweet Hamlet I 

hamlet. A murderer and a villain; 

A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule. 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
Arid put it in his pocket! 
queen. No more! 

hamlet. A king of shreds and patches — 

Enter ghost.] 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings. 

You heavenly guards! What would your gracious figure? 
queen. Alas, he’s mad! 

hamlet. Do you not come your tardy son to chide. 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 

O, sayl 

ghost. Do not forget: this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

But look, amazement on thy motlior sits: 
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O, step between her and her fighting soul: 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works: 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

hamlet. How is it with you, lady? 

QUEEN. Alas, how is ’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy 
And with the incoiporal air do hold discotuso? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alann, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 

Stand up and stand on end. O gentle son. 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look? 
hamlet. On him, on him! Look you how pale he glares! 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to stones, 

Would make them capable. Do not look upon me. 

Lest with thin piteous action you convert 
My stem effects: then what I have to do 
Will want true color; teais pci chance for blood. 
queen. To whom do you speak this? 

Hamlet. Do you see nothing then*? 

queen. Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 
hamlet. Nor did you nothing hear? 

queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 

hamlet. Why, look you there! look, how it steals away! 

My father, in his habit as he lived! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal' 

j Kxii i n lost. 

queen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 
hamlet. Ecstasy! 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 

And makes as healthful music: it is not madness 
That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
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That not your trespass but my madness speaks: 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place. 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 

Repent what's past, avoid what is to come. 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds. 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue. 

For in die fatness of these pursy times 
Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him good. 
queen. O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 
hamlet. Q, throw away the worser part of It, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night: but go not to my uncle's bed; 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

Thai monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

Oi habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery. 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night. 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence; the next more easy; 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature. 

And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night: 

And when you are desirous to be blest. 

I’ll blessing beg of you. For this same lord, 

[Pointing lo polonius. 
I do repent: but heaven hath pleased it so, 

To punish me with this, and this with me. 

That I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night. 

I must be cruel, only to be kind: 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 

One word more, good lady. 
queen. What shall I do? 

hamlet. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 
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Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouse; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses. 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers. 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. 'Twere good you let him know; 

For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, w’se, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib. 

Such dear concemings hade? who would do so? 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy. 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s lop, 

Let the birds fly, and like the famous ape. 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep 
And break your own neck down. 
queen. Be thou assured, if words be made of breath 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
hamlet. I must to England; you know that? 

Queen. Alack, 

I had forgot: ’tis so concluded on. 
hamlet. There’s letters seal’d: and my two sohooUellov s. 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 

They bear the mandate; they roust sweep my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

, For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar: and 't shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines. 

And blow them at the moon: O, 'tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

This man shall set me packing: 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbor room. 

' Mother, good night. Indeed this counselor 
Is now most still, most secret and most grave. 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you. 

Good night, mother. 

[Exeunt severally ; hamlet drugging in polontos. 
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ACT IV 

Scene 1 — A room in the castle. 

Enter King, Queen, Bosencrantz, ani Gujoldenstehn.] 
king. There’s matter in these sighs, these profound bcaves: 
You must translate: ’tis fit we understand them. 

Where is your son? 

queen. Bestow this place on us a little while. 

[ E\nunf itosENCiiANTz and guuldenstebn. 
Ah, mine own lord, what have I seen to-night! 
king. What, Geitiodo? Slow docs Hamlel? 
queen. Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier: in his lawless fit. 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier, cries 'A rat, a rat!’ 

And in this bruinisfa apprehension kills 
The unseen good old man. 
king. O heavy deed! 

It had been so with us, had we been there: 

His liberty is full of threats to all, 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 

Should have kept short, restrain’d and out of haunt. 

This mad young man: but so much was our love. 

We would not understand what was most fit. 

But, like the owner of a foul disease, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? 
queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill’d: 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base, 

Shows itself pure; he weeps for what is dono. 
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king. O Gertrude, come away! 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch. 

But we will ship him hence: and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill. 

Both countenance and excuse. Ho, Guildcnstcru! 

Re-enter rosencrantz and guildenstekn.J 

Friends both, go join you with some further aid: 

Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg'd him: 

Go seek him out; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

{Exeunt rosencrantz and guxloenstern. 
Gome, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends; 

And let them know, both what wo mean to do. 

And what’ s untimely done. . . . 

Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter 
As level as the cannon to his blank 
Transports his poison’d shot, may miss our name 
And hit the woundless air. O, come away! 

My soul is full of discord and dismay. | Exeunt. 

Scene II — Another room in the castle. 

Enter Hamlet.] 
hamlet. Safely stowed. 

g^SdensS?n. } [Within] Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 

hamlet. But soft, what noise? who calls on Hamlet? 

O, here they come. 

Enter rosencrantz and guildenstern.] 
rosencrantz. What have you done, my lord, wilh the dead 
body? 

hamlet. Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 
rosencrantz. Tell us where ’tis, that wc may take it thence 
And bear it to the chapel. 

Hamlet. Do not believe it. 
rosencrantz. Believe what? 

haMlet. That I can keep your counsel and not mine own. 
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Besides, to be demanded of a spongel what replication 
should be made by the son of a king? 
rosenchantz. Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 
hamlet. Aye, sir; that soaks up the king’s countenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the king best 
service in the end: he keeps them, like an ope, in the comer 
of his jaw, first mouthed, to be last swallowed: when he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, 
sponge, you shall be diy again. 
bosencrantz. 1 understand you not, my lord. 
k\th.et. I am glad of it: a knavish speech sleeps in a foolish 
ear. 

bosencrantz. My lord, you must tell us where the body is, 
and go with us to the Icing. 

HAJvnjET. The body is with the king, but the Idng is not with 
the body. The king is o thing — 

CUH.DENSTERN. A thing, my lord? 

hamlet. Of nothing: bring me to him. Bide fox, and all after. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III — Another room in the castle. 

Enter King, attended .] 

king. I have sent to seek him, and to find the body. 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loosel 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 

He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 

And where ’tis so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d, 

But never the offense. To bear all smooth and even. 

This sudden sending away must seem 
Dolibeiale pause: diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are relieved. 

Or not at all. 

Enter bosencrantz.] 

How now! what hath befaH’nP 
bosencrantz. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord. 
We cannot get from him. 
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king* Jttut win ro is lit*? 

nosRNCRAN'iz. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your pleas- 
uro. 

king. Bring him before us. 

rosencirantc. Ho, Guildenstem! firing in my lord. 

Enter hamlet and guujl>kns , iv.i;n.J 
king. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polomus? 
hamlet. At supper. 
king. At suppei! where? 

hamlet. Not where he eats, but whore lu; is oaten: a certain 
convocation of public worms are e’en at him. Your ivoim is 
your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatines else to hit 
us, and we fat ourselves for maggots: your Jal lung .aid 
your lean boggarts but variable service, two dishes, but to 
one table: that’s the end. 
king. Alas, alasl 

hamlet. A man may fish with the worm that hath eat of a 
king, and eat of the fish that hath fed ol that worm. 
king. What dost thou mean by this? 

hamlet. Nothing but to show you how a Icing may go a 
progress through the guts of a beggar. 
king. Where is Polonius? 

hamlet. In heaven; send thither to see: if your messenger 
find him not there, seek him i’ the other place yomseli. But 
indeed, if you find lfim not within this month, you shall 
nose h i m as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

KING. Go seek him there. [To some attendants, 

hamlet. He will stay till you come. [Exeunt attendants, 
king. Hamlet, this deed, for thine especiul safely. 

Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 

For that which thou hast done, must send thee hence 

With fiery quickness: therefore prepare thyself; 

The bark is ready and the wind at help, 

The associates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 

Hamlet. For England? 

king. Aye, Hamlet. 

HAMLET. Good. 
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king. So is it, i£ thou knew’st our purposes. 
hamlet. J see a cherub ihut sees them. Sul, come; for Eng- 
land! Farewell, dear mother. 
king. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

hamlet. My mo then father and mother is man and wife; 
man and wife is one flesh, and so, my mother. Come, for 
England! [Exit. 

king. Follow him al foot; tempt him with speed aboard; 

Delay il not. I’ll have him hence to-night. 

Away! 'or cveiy thing is seal’d and done 

Thai else loans on the affair: pray you, make haste. 

[Exeunt rosen chant/, and GuiLDENS-nGiN. 
An> i, England, if my love thou hold’st at aught — 

As my great power thereof may give thee sense. 

Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
A tier the Danish sword, and thy fiee awe 
Fays homage to us — thou may sc not coldly set 
Our sovereign process; which imports at lull, 

By letters conjuring to that effect. 

The present death of Hamlet. Do it, England; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages. 

And thou must cure me, till I know ’tis done. 

Howe’er my hups, my joys were ne’er begun. [Exit. 

Scene IV — A plain in Denmark 

Enter Fortinbras, a Captain and Soldiers, marching.] 
fortinbras. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish king; 
Tell him that by his license Fortinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promised march 
Ovei his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. 

If that his majesty would aught with us, 

We shall express our duty in his eye; 

And let him know so. 

captain. I will do ’t, my lord. 

fortinbras. Go softly on. [Exeunt fortinbras and soldiers. 
Enter hamlet, rosencrantz, guildknstern, and others .] 
hamlet. Good sir, whoso powers are these? 
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captain. They are of Norway, sir. 
hamlet. How purposed, sir, I pray you? 
captain. Against some part of Poland. 
hamlet. Who commands them, sir? 
captain. The nephew to Old Norway, Fortinbras. 
hamlet. Coes it against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for some frontier? 

captain. Truly to speak, and with no addition. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 

Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 
A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 
hamlet. Why, then the Polack never will defend it. 
captain. Yes, it is already garrison’d. 
hamlet. Two thousand souls and twenty thousand ducats 
Will not debate the question of this straw: 

This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace. 

That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. I humbly thank you, sir. 

Captain. Cod be wi’ you, sir. L Exit. 

rosencrantz. Will ’t please you go, my lord? 

hamlet. I’ll be with you straight. Go a little bcfoie. 

[Exeunt all but hamlet. 
How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in, us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, — 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward,— -I do not know 
Why yet I live to say ‘this thing’s to do,* 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means. 
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To do ’t. Examples gross as earth exhort me: 

Witness this army, of such mass and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tendei pn nee, 

Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, 

Exposing what is mortal and unsure 
To all that fortune, death and danger dare. 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at I he stake. How stand I then. 

That hove a father kill’d, a mother siarn’d. 

Excitements or my reason end my blood. 

And let all sleep, while to my shame I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men. 

That foi u fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Wbereon the numbers cannot try She cause. 

Which is not tomb enough and coni ineut 
To hide the slain? O, fiom this time iorth, 

My thoughts be bloody, 01 be nothing worth! [Exit. 

Scene V — Elsinobe. A room in the castle. 

Enter Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman.] 
queen. I will not speak with her. 
gentleman. She is importunate, indeed distract: 

Her mood will needs be pitied. 
queen. What would she have? 

gentleman. She speaks much of her fathci, says she hears 
There’s tricks i’ the world, and hems and heals her heart. 
Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, 

That cany but half sense: her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts; 

Which, as her winks and nods and gestures yield them. 
Indeed would make one think there might be" thought. 
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Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 
horatio. Twere good she were spoken with, for she may 
strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. 
queen. Let her come in. [Eaii gente,em/jN. 

[Aside] To my sick soul, as sin's true nature is. 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss: 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spill. 

Re-enter gentleman, with ophelia.] 

ophelia. Where is the beauteous majesty of Den mar!'? 

queen. How now, Ophelia I 

Ophelia. [Sings] How should I your true love know 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat mid staff 
And his sandal shoou. 

queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 
ophelia. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 

[Sings] He is dead and gone, lady. 

He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf. 

At his heels a stone. 

Oh, ohl 

queen. Nay, but Ophelia, — 

ophelia. Pray you, mark. 

[Sings] White his shroud as the mountain snow, — 

Enter king.] 

queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

ophelia. [Sings] Larded with sweet flowers; 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 
king. How do you, pretty lady? 

ophelia. Well, God ’ild youl They say the owl was a. baker's 
daughter. Lord, we know what we are, but know not what 
we may be. God be at your tablel 
king. Conceit upon her father. 

Ophelia. Pray you, let’s have no words of this; but when 
they ask you what it means, say you this; 
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[Sings] To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day 
All in the morning betime. 

And I a maid at your window. 

To be your Valentine. 

Then up he rose, and donn’d his clothes. 

And dupp’d the chamber-door; 

Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more. 
qng, Pretty Ophelia! 
ojpmlia. Indeed, la, without an oath, I’M make an end on ’t: 
[Sings] By Gis and by Saint Chanty, 

Alack, and Me for shame! 

Young men will do ’t, if they come to ’t; 

By cock, they are to blame. 

Quoth she, before you tumbled me. 

You promised me to wed. 

Be answers: 

So would T ha’ done, by yonder sun. 

An thou hadst not come to my bed. 
kino. How long bach she been thus? 

Ophelia. I hope all will be well. We must be patient: but I 
cannot choose but weep, to think they should lay him f the 
cold ground. My brother shall know of ii : and so I thank 
you for your good counsel. Come, my coach! Good night, 
ladies; good night, sweet ladies; good night, good night. 

[ Exit . 

king. Follow her close; give her good watch, T pray you. 

\Exit HORATIO. 

O, this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father's death. O Gertrude, Gertrude, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 

But in battalions! First, her father slain: 

Next, your son gone; and he most violent author 
Of Ills own just remove: the people muddied, 

Thick and imwholesome in their thoughts and whispers. 
For good Polonius’ death; and we have done but greenly. 
In hugger-mugger to inter him: poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself and her fair judgment. 
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Without the which we are pictures, or mere boasts: 

Last, and as much containing as all those, 

Her brother is in secret come from Fiance, 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself m clouds. 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his fathers death; 

Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d. 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this. 

Like to a murdering-piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death. IA naive toifhin. 

queen. Alack, what noise is via:;? 

king. Where are my Switzers? Let them guard the door. 

Enter another gentleman.] 

What is the matter? 

gentleman. Save yourself, my lord: 

The ocean, overpeering of his list. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers. The rabble cat] him lord; 

And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 

The ratifiers and props of every word, 

They ciy ‘Choose we; Laertes shall be king!’ 

Caps, hands and tongues applaud it to the clouds, 

‘Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!’ 
queen. How cheerfully on the false trail they ciyl 

O, this is counter, you false Danish dogsl 1 Naive within. 
king. The doors are broke. 

Enter laertes, armed ; daNes following.] 

Laertes. Where is this king? Sirs, stand you all without. 
Danes. No, let's come in. 

Laertes, I pray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. [They retire without the door. 
Laertes. I thank you: keep the door. O thou vile king, 

Give me my father! 

«o»bn. Calmly, good Laertes. 
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Laertes. Thai drop of blood that's calm proclaims me bas- 
tard; 

Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched brows 
Of my true mother. 

king. What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 

Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person: 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would. 

Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incensed: let him go, Gertrude: 

Speak, man. 

laertes. Where is my father? 
king. Dead. 

queen. But not by him. 

king. Let him demand his fill. 

LAERTES. How came he dead? HI not be juggled with: 

To hell, allegiance! vows, to the blackest devil! 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation: to this point I stand. 

That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes; only I’ll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 
king. Who shall stay youP 

laertes. My will, not all the world: 

And for my means. I’ll husband them so well. 

They shall go far with little. 
king. Good Laertes, 

If you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father’s death, is ’t writ in your revenge 
That, swoopstake, you will draw both friend and foe. 
Winner ana loser? 
laertes. None but his enemies. 

king. Will you know them thenP 

laertes. To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope my arms; 
And, like the kind life-rendering pelican. 

Repast them with my blood. 
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king. Why, dow you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman 
Thai I am guiltless of your fall iei’s death. 

And am most sensibly in griei for it. 

It shall os level to your judgment pierce 
As day does to your eye. 

Danes. [ Within ] Let her come in. 

Laertes. Kow nowl what noise is that? 

Re-enter ophelia.] 

O heal, diy up my brainsl tears seven times sal;. 

Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 

Till our scale turn the beam. O rose of May! 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 

O heavens! is ’t possible a young maid’s wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? 

Nature is fine in love, and where ’tis fine 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

Ophelia. [SingsJ They bore him barefaced on the bier: 

Hey non nonny, nonny, hey nonny 
And in his grave rain’d many a tear, — 
Fare you well, my dove! 

laertes. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge. 

It could not move thus. 
ophelia. [Sings] You must sing down a-down. 

An you call him a-down-a. 

O, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false steward, ihal 
stole his master’s daughter. 
laertes. This nothing’s more than matter. 
ophelia. There’s rosemary, that's for remembrance: pray you, 
love, remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
laertes. A document in madness; thoughts and remembrance 
fitted. 

ophelia. There’s fennel for you, and columbines: there’s rue 
, for you: and here’s some for me: we may call it herb oi 
grace o’ Sundays: O, you must wear your me with a dif 
ference. There’s a daisy: I would give you some violets, but 
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they withered all when my father died: they say he made a 
good end, — 

[Sings] For bonnie sweet Robin is all my joy. 
laertes. Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself. 

She turns to favor and to prettiness. 

Ophelia. [Sings] And will he not come again? 

And will he not come again? 

No, no, he is dead. 

Go to thy death-bed. 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

AM flaxen was his poll: 

He is gone, he is gone. 

And we cast away moan: 

God ha"’ mercy on life soull 

And of all Christian souls, I pray God. God be wi’ you. 

[Exit. 

laertes. Do you see this, O God? 

king. Laertes, I must commune with your grief. 

Or you deny me right. Go but apart. 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will. 

And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me: 

If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touched, we will our kingdom give. 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours. 

To you in satisfaction; but if not. 

Be you content to lend your patience to us. 

And we shall jointly labor with your soul 
To give it due content. 
laertes. Lei this be so; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral. 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No noble rite nor formal ostentation. 

Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth, 

Thai I must call *t in question. 
king. So you shall; 

And where the offense is let the great axe fall. 

I pray you, go with me. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene VI — Another room in the castle. 

Enter Horatio and a Servant. 3 
horatio. What are they that would speak with me? 
servant. Sea-faring men, sir: they say they have ietleis for 
you. 

hobatio. Let them come in. [Exit servant. 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 

Enter sailors.] 

first sailor. God bless you, sir. 
hohatio. Let him bless thee too. 
first sailor. He shall, sir, an ’t please him. 

There’s a letter for you, sir; it comes from the ambassador 
that was bound for England; if your name be Horatio, as 
I am let to know it is. 

horatio. [Reads] ‘Horatio, when thou shalt have overlooked 
this, give those fellows some means to the king: they have 
letters for him. Ere we were two days old at sou, a pinto of 
very warlike appointment gave us chase. Finding ourselves 
too slow of sail, we put on a compelled valor, and in the 
grapple I boarded them: on the instant they got clear of onv 
ship; so I alone became their prisoner. They have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy: but they knew whut they 
did; I am to do a good turn for them. Let the king have the 
letters I have sent; and repair thou to me with as much 
speed as thou wouldst fly death. I have words to speak in 
thine ear will make thee dumb; yet are they much too light 
for the bore of the matter. These good fellows will bihig 
thee where I am. Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold their 
course for England: of them I have much to tell thee. Fare- 
well, 

' ‘He that thou knowest thine, hamlet. 

Come, I will make you way for these your letters; 

And do ’t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 


[Exeunt, 
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Scene VII — Another room in the castle. 

Enter King and Laertes.] 

sing. Now must your conscience my acquittance seal, 
And you must put me in your heart for friend, 

Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear. 

That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 

laertes. It well appears: bur tell me 

Why you proceeded not against these feats. 

So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, wisdom, all tilings else. 

You mainly were stux’d up. 

kino. O, for two special reasons. 

Which may to you perhaps seem much unsinew’d, 

But yet to me they’re strong. The queen his mother 
Lives almost by his looks; and for myself — 

My virtue or my plague, be if either which — 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

Thai, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive. 

Why to a public count I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear him; 

Who, dipping all his faults in their affection. 

Would, like the spring that tumeth wood to stone. 
Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows. 

Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind. 

Would have reverted to my bow again 
And not where I had aim’d them. 

laertes. And so have I a noble father lost; 

A sister driven into desperate terms. 

Whose worth, if praises may go back again. 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: but my revenge will come. 

king. Break not your sleeps for that: you must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with danger 
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And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more: 

I loved your father, and we love ourself; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine — 

Enter a messenger, with letters.] 

How nowl what news? 

messenger. Letters, my lord, fiom Hamlet: 

This to your majesty; this to the queen. 
king. Fiom Hamlet! who brought thorn? 
messenger. Sailors, my lord, they say, J saw them not: 

They were given me by Claudio; he received them 
Of him that brought them. 

king. Laeites, you shall hear them. 

Leave us. [Exit messenger. 

[Reads] ‘High and mighty, yon shall know l aril sit miked uu 
your kingdom. To-morrow shall 1 beg leave to see your 
kingly eyes: when I shall, first asking your pardon there 
unto, recount the occasion of my sudden and moio strange 
return. hamlet.’ 

What should this mean? Are all the rest come back? 

Or is it some abuse, and no such thing? 

Laertes. Know you the hand? 
king. ’Tis Hamlet’s character. ‘Naked’! 

And in a postscript here, he says ‘alone.’ 

Can you advise me? 

laertes. I'm lost in it, my lord. But let him come; 

It Warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That I shall live and tell liim to his teeth, 

‘Thus diddest thou.’ 

king. If it be so, Laertes, — 

As how should it be so? how otherwise?-— 

Will you be ruled by me? 

Laertes. Aye, my lord; 

So you will not o’errule mo to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If ho be now return’d. 

As chocking at his voyage, and that ho means 
No more to undertake it, I will work liim 
To an exploit now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but falls 
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And for his death no wind of blame shall bxeathe; 
But even his mothei shall uncharge the practice. 

And call it accident. 

laertes. My lord, 1 will be ruled; 

The rather, if you could devise Jt so 
That I might be the organ. 

E3NG. It falls right. 

You have been talk'd of since your travel much. 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine; your sum ot parts 
Did not together pluck such envy from him. 

As cLd that one, and that in my regard 
Of the unworthiest siege. 

laertes. What part is that, my lord? 

EiNC. A very riband in the cap of youth, 

Yel neediul too, for youth no less becomes 
The bglit and careless livery that it wears 
Than settled age- his sables and his weeds. 

Importing health and gravenoss. Two months since. 
Here was ;> gentleman of Normandy: — 

I’ve seen myself, and served against, the French, 

And they can well on horseback: but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in ’t; he grew unto his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing brought this horse 
As had he been incorpscd and demi-natured 
With the brave beast: so far he topp’d my thought 
That I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 

Como short of what he did. 

Laertes. A Norman was ’t? 

king. A Norman. 
laertes. Upon my life, Lamord. 
ktng. The very same. 

laertes I know him well: he is the brooch indeed 
And gem of all the nation. 
king. He made confession of you. 

And gave you such a masterly report, 

For art and exercise in your defense. 

And for your rapier most especial. 
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That he cried out, ’twould be a sight indeed 
If one could match you: the scrimers of their nation. 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you opposed them. Sir, this repoil oi iris 
Did Hamlet so unvenom with his envy 
That he could nothing do but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with him. 

Now, out of this — 

laertes. What out of this, my lord? 

king. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 

Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 
laertes. Why ask you this? 

king. Not that I think you did not love your father, 

But that I know love is begun by time, 

And that I see, in passages of proof. 

Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 

There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it; 

And nothing is at a like goodness still. 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy, 

Dios in his own too much: that we would do 
We should do when we would; for tlus ‘would' changes 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, arc accidents. 

And then this ‘should’ is like a spendthrift sigh. 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’ the ulcer: 
Hamlet comes back: what would you undertake , 

To show yourself your father’s son in deed 
More than in words? 

laertes. To cut his throat i’ the church. 

iking. No place indeed should murder sanctuaiizo; 
Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber. 
Hamlet return’d shall know you are come home: 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence 

And set a double varnish on the fame 

The Frenchman gave you; bring you in fine together 
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And wager on your heads: he, being remiss, 

Most generous and free from all contriving. 

Will not peruse the' foils, so that with ease, 

Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and in a pass of practice 
Requite him for your father. 

LAEBTES. I will do ’t; 

And for that purpose I’ll anoint my sword, 

I bought an unction of a mountebank. 

So mortal that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare. 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratch'd withal: I’ll touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 

It may be death. 

king. Let’s further think of this; 

Weigh what convenience both of time and means 
May fit us to our shape: if this should fail. 

And that our drift look tlirough our bad performance, 
’Twere better not assay’d: therefore this project 
Should have a back or second, that might hold 
If tills did blast in proof. Soft! let me see: 

We’ll make a solemn wager on your cunnings: 

I ha ’t: 

When in your motion you are hot and dry — 

As make your bouts more violent to that end — 

And that he calls for drink. I’ll have prepared him 
A chalice for the nonce; whereon but sipping, 

If be by chance escape your venom'd stuck, 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay, what noise? 

Elder queen.] 

How now, sweet queen! 

queen. One woe doth tread upon another’s heel. 

So fast they follow: your sister’s drown’d, Laertes. 

laebtes. Drown’d! O, where? 

queen. There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
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There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of ciow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long put pics. 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our cold maids do dead men’s lingers call them: 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke; 

When down her weedy tiophies and hciscll 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spiend ■v/ida. 

And mermaid-like a while they bore her up: 

Which time she chanted snatches of old to sea, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element: but long it could not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with their chink. 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laertes. Alas, then she is drown’d! 

queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 

Laertes. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears: but yci 
It is our trick; nature her cusiorn holds. 

Let shame say what it will: when these am gone. 
The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord: 

I have a speech of fire that fain would blaze. 

But that this folly douls it. 
king. Let’s follow, Gertrude: 

How much I had to do to calm his rage*! 

Now fear I this will give it start again; 

Therefore let’s follow. 


[Exit. 


[Exeunt. 
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Scene I — A churchyard. 

Enter two Clowns, with spades , 6-c.J 

first clown. Is she to be buried in Christian burial that will- 
fully seeks her own salvation? 

second clo^'N. I tell thee she is; and therefore make her 
grave straight: the crowne* - hath sat on her, and finds it 
Christian burial. 

first clown. How can that be, unless she drowned herself 
in her own defense? 
second clown. Why, ’fcis found so. 

first clown. It must be ‘se offeadendo;’ it cannot be else. 
For here lies the point: if I drown myself wittingly, it ar- 
gues an act: and an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to 
do, to perform: argal, she drowned herself wittingly. 
second clown. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 
first clown. Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: here 
stands the man; good: if the man go to this water and 
drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you that; 
but if the water come to him and drown him, he drowns 
not himself: argal, he that is not guilty of his own death 
shortens not his own life. 
second clown. But is this law? 
first clown. Aye, marry, is ’t; crowner’s quest law. 
second clown. Will you ha’ the truth on ’t? If this had not 
been a gentlewoman, she should have been buried out o’ 
Christian burial. 

first clown. Why, there thou say’st: and the more pity that 
great folk should have countenance in this world to drown 
or hang themselves, more than their even Christian. Come, 
my spade. There is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, 
ditchers and grave-makers: they hold up Adam’s profes- 
sion. 
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second clown. Was he a gentleman? 
first clown. A’ was the first that ever boro arms. 
second clown. Why, he had none. 
first clown. What, art a heathen? How dost thou under- 
stand the Scripture? The Scripture says Adain digged: 
could he dig without arms? I’ll put another question to 
thee: if thou answerest me not to the purpose, confess thy- 
self — 

second clown. Go to. 

first clown. What is he that builds stronger than either the 
mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 
second clown. The gallows-maker; for that liame outlives a 
thousand tenants. 

first clown. I like thy wit well, in good faith: the gallows 
does well; but how does it well? it does well to those that 
do ill: now, thou dost ill to say tho gallows is built stronger 
than the church: argal, the gallows may do well to thou. 
To ’t again, come. 

second clown. ‘Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter?’ 
first clown. Aye, tell me that, and unyoke. 
second clown. Many, now I can tell. 

FIRST CLOWN. To ’t. 

second clown. Mass, I cannot tell. 


Enter hamlet and hobatio, afar off.] 

first clown. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your 
dull ass will not mend his pace with beating, and when 
you are asked this question next, say ‘a grave-maker;’ the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday. Go, get then to 
Yaughan; fetch me a stoup of liquor. 

[Exit SECOND CLOWN. 

[first clown digs ami sings. 
I h youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet. 

To contract, O, the time, for-a my behove, 

O, methought, there-a was nothing-a meet. 
hamlet. Has this fellow no feeling of Ids business that he 
sings at grave-making? 
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itoratio. Custom Bath made it in him a property of easiness. 
hamlet. ’Tis e’en so; the hand of little employment hath the 
daintier sense. 

first clown. [Sings] But age, with his stealing steps. 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch. 

And hath shipped me in til the land. 

As if I had never been such. 

[Throws up a skull. 

hamlet. That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once; 
how the laiave Jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s 
jaw-bone, that did the first muidei! It might be the pate 
of a politician, which this ass now o’er-rc&ches; one that 
would circumvent God, might it not? 
horatio. It might, my lord. 

hamlet. Or of a cour'dei, which could say, ‘Good morrow, 
sweet lord! How dost thou, sweet lord?' This might be my 
lord such-a-one, that praised my lord such-a-one’s horse, 
when he meant to beg it; might it not? 
horatio. Aye, my lord. 

hamlet. Why, e’en so: and now my Lady Worm’s; chapless, 
and knocked about the mnzzard with a sexton’s spade: 
here’s fine revolution, an we had the trick to see ’t. Did 
these bones cost no more the breeding, but to play at log- 
gats with ’em? mine ache to think on ’t. 
first clown. [Sings] A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade. 

For a shrouding sheet; 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

r Throws up another skull. 
hamlet. There’s another: why may not that be the skull of a 
lawyer? Where he his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, 
his tenures, and his tricks? why does he suffer this rude 
knave now to knock him about the sconce with a dirty 
shovel, and will not tell him of his action of battery? Hum! 
This fellow might be in ’s time a great buyer of land, with 
his statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double vouch- 
ers, his recoveries: is this the fine of his fines and the re- 
covery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of fine 
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dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no more* of his pin chases, 
and double ones too, than Lhe length and breadth of a pair 
of indentures? The very conveyances ot his ir n<h wiU 
hardly lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself huvu 
no more, ha? 

hohatio. Not a jot more, my lord. 
hamlet. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins? 
horatio. Aye, my lord, and of calf-skins too. 
hamlet. They are sheep and calves which seek our assurance 
in that. I will speak to this fellow. Whoso grave's Shis, sir- 
rah? 

first clown. Mine, sir. 

[Sings] O, a pit of clay for to bo made 
For such a guest is meet. 

hamlet. I think it be thine indeed, for thou licsl in ’t. 
first clown. You lie out on 't, sir, and therefore ’tis not 
yours: for my part, I do not lie in ’fc, and yet it is mine, 
hamlet. Thou dost lie in ’t, to be in ’t and say ii is thine: ’tis 
for the dead, not for the quick; therefore thou host. 
first clown. ’Tis a quick lie, sir; 'twill away again, limit mo 
to you. 

hamlet. What man dost thou dig it for? 
first clown. For no man, sir. 
hamlet. What woman then? 

FIRST clown. For none neither. 
hamlet. Who is to be buried in ’t? 

first clown. One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, 
she’s dead. 

hamlet. How absolute the knave is! wo must speak by the 
card, or equivocation will undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, 
these three years I have taken note of it; the age is grown so 
picked that the toe of the peasant comes so near the hoot 
of the courtier, he galls hiskibe. How long hast thou been 
a grave-maker? 

first clown. Of all the days i’ the year, I came to 't that day 
that our last King Hamlet o’ercame Fortinbras. 
hamlet. How long is that since? 

first clown. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that: 
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ii was that very day that young Hamlet was bom: he that 
is mad, and sent into England. 
hamlet, Aye, many, why was he seat into England? 
first clown. Why, because a’ was mad; a’ shall recover his 
wits there: or, if a* do not, ’tis no great matter there. 
hamlet Why? 

first clown. ’Twill not be seen in him there; there the men 
aie as mad as he. 
hamlet. How came he mad? 
first clown. Very strangely, they say. 
hamlet. How ’stiangely"? 
first clown Faith, e'er* with losing his wits. 
hamlet. Upon v.hat ground? 

first clown. Why, here in Denmaik: i have been sexton 
here, man and boy, ihirLy yeais. 
hamlet. How long will ii man lie i’ the ea.Lh ere he rot? 
first clown. F faith, ii a’ be not rotten before a’ die — as we 
have many pocky corses now-a-days, that will scarce hold 
the laying in — a’ will lasr you some eight year or nine year: 
a tanner will lust you nine year. 
hamlet. Why he more than another? 

first clown. 'Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade 
that a’ will keep out water a great while; and your water 
is a soie decayer of your whoreson dead body. Here’s a 
skull now: this skull has lain in the earth three and twenty 
years. 

hamlet. Whose was it? 

first clown. A whoreson mad fellows it was: whose do you 
think it was? 

hamlet. Nay, I know not. 

first clown. A pestilence on him for a mad roguel a* poured 
a flagon of Rhenish on my head once. This same skull, sir, 
was Yorick’s skull, tho king’s jester. 

HAMLET. Tills? 

first clown. E’en that. 

iiamlut. Lot mo see. L Takes the skull.] Alas, poor Yorickt 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy: he hath borne me on his back a thousand 
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times; and now how abhorred in my imagination it is I my 
gorge rises at it. Here hung those lips that I have kissed ) 
know not how oft. Where be your gibes now? your gam- 
bols? your songs? your flashes of merriment, ihal were wont 
to set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock your own 
grinning? quite chop-fallen? Now got you to my lady's 
chamber, and tell her, let her point an inch thick, to this 
favor she must come; make her laugh at that. Prithee, 
Horatio, tell me one tiling. 
hokatxo. What’s that, my lord? 

hamlet. Dost thou think Alexander looked o* tills fashion F 
the earth? 
horatio. E’en so. 

hamlet. And smelt so? pah! [P«£s down the skull. 

horatio. E’en so, my lord. 

hamlet. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till 
he find it slopping a bung-hole? 
horatio. ’Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so. 
hamlet. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him t hither with 
modesty enough and likelihood to lead it: as thus: Alex- 
ander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander rciumielh into 
dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make loam; and why of 
that loam, whereto he was converted, might they not slop 
a beer-barrel? 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay. 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw! 

But soft! but soft! aside: here comes the king. 

Enter priests ire, in procession; the Corpse of 
Ophelia, laertes and mourners following; 
king, queen, their trains, ire. J 
The queen, the courtiers: who is this they follow? 

And with such maimed rites? This doth betoken 
The corse, they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life: ’twas of some estate. 
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Couch we awhile, and mark. [Retiring with horatio. 
laertes. What ceremony else? 
hamlet. That is Laertes, a very noble youth: mark. 
laertes. What ceremony else? 

first priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warranty: her death was doubtful; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints and pebbles should be tin own on her: 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin cranis, 

Her maiden strewments and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

laertes. Must there no more be done? 

first priest. No more be done: 

We should profane the service of the dead 
To smg a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 
laehtes. Lay her i the earth: 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 

A ministering angel shall my sister be. 

When thou liest howling. 

hamlet. What, the fair Ophelia! 

queen. [Scattering flowersl Sweets to the sweet: farewell! 

I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife; 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 

LAERTES, o, treble woe 

Fall ton times treble on that cursed head 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
Deprived thee of! Hold off the earth a while. 

Till 1 have caught her once more in mine arms. 

[Leaps into the gram. 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

Till of tliis flat a mountain you have made 
To o’ertop old Pelion or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 
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hamlet. [ Advancing] What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars and makes them stand 
like wonder-wounded hearers? This is X, 

Hamlet the Dane. [ Leaps into the grave. 

laertes. The devil take thy soul! [Grappling with him. 
hamlet. Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee, take thy fingers from my throat; 

For, though I am not splenitive and rash. 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold ofr thy hand. 
king. Pluck them asunder. 
queen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 

all. Gentlemen, — 

horaho. Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The attendants part them , and they 
come out of the grave. 

hamlet. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 
queen. O my son, what theme? 
hamlet. I loved Ophelia: (forty thousand brother:. 1 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum.AWhal wilt thou do for her? 
king. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
queen. For love of God, forbear him. 
hamlet. ’Swounds, show me what thou ’it do: 

Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? woo’t tear thyself? 
Woo’t drink up eisel? eat a crocodile? 

I’ll do’t. Dost thou come hero to whine? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will T: 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone. 

Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou 'It mouth, 

I’ll rant as well as thou. 

queen. This is mere madness: 

And thus a while the fit will work on him; 
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Anon, as patient as the female dove 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed. 

His silence will sit drooping. 
hamlet. Hear you, sir; 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I loved you ever: but it is no mailer; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. [ISaiL 

taiffG. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him. 

[Exit HORATIO. 

[To lajektks] Strengthen your patience in our lust night’s 
speech; 

We’ll put the matter to the present push. 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son. 

This grave shall have ft living* monument: 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 

Till then, iu patience our proceeding be. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — A hall in the castle. 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio.] 

hamlet. So much for this, sir: now shall you see the other; 

You do remember all the circumstance? 
horatto. Remember it, my lord? 

hamlet. Sir, in my heart there was a land of fighting. 

That would not let me sleep: methought C lay 
Worse than the mutines in the bilboes. Rashly, 

And praised be rashness for it, let us know. 

Our indiscretion sometime serves us well 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should learn us 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 
horatio. That is most certain. 

hamlet. Up from my cabin. 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find out them; had my desire. 

Finger’d their packet, and in fine withdrew 
To mine own room again; making so bold, 
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My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, Horatio,* 

0 royal knavery 1 — an exact command. 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons. 

Imp orting Denmark's health and England’s loo s 
With, ho! such bugs and goblins in my life. 

That, on the supervise, no leisure bated. 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe. 

My head should be struck oS-. 

HORATIO. Is’t possible? 

hamlet. Here’s the commission: read it ol more leisure.* 
But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed? 
horatio. I beseech you. 

hamlet. Being thus be-netted round with villainies, — 
Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 

They had begun the play, — l sat mo downs 
Devised a new commission; wrote it lair: 

1 once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labor’d much 
How to forget that learning; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service: will thou know 
The effect of what I wrote? 
horatio. Aye, good my lord. 

hamlet. An earnest conjuration from the king. 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm might flourish. 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities, 

And many such-like *As’es of groat charge. 

That, on the view and knowing of those content*;. 
Without debatement further, more or less, 

He should the bearers put to sudden death. 

Not shriving-time allow’d. 
horatio. How was this seal'd? 

hamlet. Why, even in that was heaven ordinaut. 

I had my father’s signet in my purse. 

Which was the model of that Danish seal: 

Folded the writ up in the form of the other; 
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Subscribed it; gave ’t the impression; placed it safely, 

The changeling never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know’st already. 

HORATio. So Guildenstem and Bosencrantz go to ’t. 
hamlet. Why, man, they did make love to this employment 
They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow: 

’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and iell-incensed points 
Of mighty opposites. 

fed. vno. Why, what a long is this! 

hamlet. Does it not, ihmk’st thee, stand me now upon — 

Ho that hath kill’d my lung, and whored my mother; 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes; 

Thrown oat his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage — is’t not perfect conscience. 

To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be damn’d. 

To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil? 

horatio. It must be shortly known to him from England 
What is the issue of the business there. 
hamlet. It will be short: the interim is mine; 

And a man’s life’s no more than to say ‘One.’ 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I foigot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his: 111 court his favors: 

But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

horatio Peace! who comes here? 

Enter osiuc.] 

osric. Your lordship is right welcome hack to Denmark 
hamlet. I humbly thank you, sir. Dost know this waterfly? 
horatio. No, my good lord. 

hamlet. Thy state is the more gracious, for 'tis a vice to know 
him. He hath much land, and fertile: let a beast be lord 
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of beasts, and bis crib shall stand at iho kind’s mess: ’(is a 
dough, but, as I say, spacious in the possession o/ did. 
oshic. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, f should 
impart a thing to you from his majesty. 
hamlet. I will receive it, sir, with ail diligence of spirit. 

Put your bonnet to his right use; ’tis lor the head 
osric. I thank your lordship, it is very hot. 
hamlet. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the wind is «»ca lively. 
osric. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 
hamlet. But yet methinlas it is very sultiy and hot, or my 
complexion — 

osric. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry, as ’iwoje,-- 1 ) 
cannot tell how. But, my loid, Ids majesty bn do me. Mgnify 
to you that he has laid a great wager on your head: sir, 
this is the matter — 
hamlet. I beseech you, remember— 

[hamlet move.*) him to put on hi a hat. 
osric. Nay, good my lord; for mine case, in good luilh. Sir, 
here is newly come to court La erics; believe U'V, an abso- 
lute gentleman, full of most excellent difleiemvs, of very 
soft society and great showing: indeed, to speak S'cufmgly 
of him, he is the card or calendar of gentry, lor you shall 
find in him the continent of what part a geollemaa would 
see. 

hamlet. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in you; 
though, t know, to divide him inventorisdly would dizzy 
the arithmetic of memory, and yet but yaw neit her, in re- 
spect of his quick sail. But in the verily of cxlolmcnt, V 
take him to be a soul of great article, and his inhirion of 
such dearth and rareness, as, io mako turn diction ol him, 
his semblable is his mirror, and who else would tract* him, 
his umbrage, nothing more. 
osric. Your lordship speaks most infallibly of him. 
hamlet. The concemancy, six*? why do we wrap the gentle 
man in our more rawer breath? 
osric. Sir? 

horatio. Is ’t not possible to understand in another longue? 
You will do ’t, sir, really. 
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hamlet. What imports the nomination o£ this gentleman? 
osric. Of Laertes? 

HORATIO. His purse is empty already; all's golden words are 
spent. 

hamlet. Of him, sir. 

osric. I know you are not ignorant — 

hamlet. I would you did, sir; yet, in faith, if you did, il 
would not much approve me. Well, sir? 
osric. You are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes is — 
hamlet. I dare not confess that, lest I should compare with 
him in excellence; but, 1o know a mac well, were to know 
himself. 

osr eg. 1 mean, sir, for ids weapon; but in the imputation laid 
on him by them, in hie meed he’s unfellowed. 
hamlet. What's his weapon? 
osric. Rapier and dagger. 

hamlet. That’s two o? his weapons: but, well. 
osric. The king, sir, hath wagered with him six Barbary 
horses: against the wliich Ke has imponed, as I take it, six 
French rapiers and poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, 
hanger, and so: throe of the carriages, in faith, are very 
dear to fancy, very responsive to the hills, most delicate 
carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 
hamlet. What call you the carriages? 

horatio. I knew you must be edified by the margent ere you 
had done. 

osric. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 
hamlet. The phrase would be more germane to the matter 
if wo could carry a cannon by our sides; I would it might 
be hangers till then. But, on: six Barbary horses against 
six French swords, their assigns, and three liberal-conceited 
carnages; that’s the French bet against the Danish. Why is 
tliis ‘imponed/ as you call it? 

osric. The king, sir, hath laid, sir, that in a dozen passes be- 
tween yourself and him, he shall not exceed you three hits: 
he hath laid on twelve for nine; and it would come to im- 
mediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the answer. 
hamlet. How if I answer 'nor 
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osnic. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your person in trial. 
hamlet. Sir, I will walk here in the hull: it It please his 
majesty, it is the breathing time of day with me; let the 
foils be brought, the gentleman willing, and the Icing hold 
his purpose, I will win for him an X can; if not, I will gain 
nothing but my shame and the odd hits. 
osric. Shall X redeliver you e’en so? 

hamle t. To this effect, sir, after what flourish your nature 
will. 

osric. I commend my duty to your lordship. 
hamlet. Yours, yours. [Exit osric.] He does well to com- 
mend it himself; there are no tongues else fo/s turn. 
horatio. This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head. 
hamlet. He did comply with his dug before he sucked it. 
Thus has he — and many more of the same breed that I 
know the drossy age dotes on — only got the tune of the 
time and outward habit of encounter; a land of yesty col- 
lection, which carries them through and through the most 
fond and winnowed opinions; and do but blow them to 
their trial, the bubbles are out. 

Enter a lord.] 

lord. My lord, his majesty commended him to you by young 
Osric, who brings back to him, that you attend him in the 
hall: he sends to know if your pleasure hold to play with 
Laertes, or that you will take longer time. 
hamlet. I am constant to my purposes; they follow the king's 
pleasure: if his fitness speaks, mine is ready; now or when- 
soever, provided I be so able as now. 
lord. The king and queen and all are coming down. 
hamlet. In happy time. 

lord. The queen desires you to use some gentle entertain- 
ment to Laertes before you fall to play. 
hamlet. She well instructs me. [Exit lord, 

horatio. You will lose this wager, my lord. 
hamlet. I do not think so; since he went into France, I have 
been in continual practice; I shall win at the odds. Bui thou 
wouldst not think how ill all’s here about my heart: but 
it is no matter. 
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horatio. Nay, good my lord, — 
hamlet. It is but foolery; but it is such a kind of gaingiving 
as would perhaps trouble a woman. 
horatio. If your mind dislike anything, obey it. I will fore- 
stall their repair hither, and say you are not fit. 
hamlet. Not a whit; we defy augury : there is special provi- 
dence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; 
if it be not to come, it will be row; if it be not now, yet it 
will come: the readiness is all; since no man has aught of 
what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? Let be. 

Enter king, queen, laeutes, and lords, osric and 
other attendants with foils and gauntlets; a 
table and flagons of wine on it.] 
smo. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand from me. 

[The ejnc puts laertes' hand into hamlet’s, 
hamlet. Give me your pardon, sir : I’ve done you wrong; 
Bui pardon’t, as you are a gentleman. 

This presence knows. 

And you must needs have heard, how I am punish’d 
With sore distraction. What I have done. 

That might your nature, honor and exception 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet wrong’d Laertes? Never Hamlet: 

If Hamlet from himself be la’en away, 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then? His madness: ift be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong’d; 

His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

Sir, in this audience. 

Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts. 

That I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

laertes. I am satisfied in nature, 

Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honor 
I stand aloof, and will no reconcilement, 
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Till by some elder masters of known honor 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my name ungored. But till that time 
I do receive your offer’d love like love 
And will not wrong it. 

hamlet. I embrace it freely. 

And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 

Cive us the foils. Come on. 
labbtes. Come, one for me. 

hamlet. I’ll be your foil, Laertes: in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest night, 

Stick fiery off indeed. 
laeetes. You mock me, sir. 

hamlet. No, by this hand. 
king. Give diem the foils, young Osric. Cousin Hamlet, 
You know the wager? 

hamlet. Very well, my lord; 

Your grace has laid the odds o’ the weaker side. 
king. I do not fear it; I have seen you both: 

But since he is better’d, we have therefore odds. 
laertes. This is too heavy; let me see another. 

■ hamlet. This likes me well. These foils have all a length? 

[They prepare to play. 

osrnc. Aye, my good lord. 

kxnc. Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit. 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange, 

Let all the battlements their ordnance fire; 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath; 

And in the cup an union shall he throw, 

Bicher than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups; 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 

“Now the king drinks to Hamlet.' Come, begin; 

And you, the judges, bear a waiy eye. 
hawjet. Come on, sir. 
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laertes. Come, my lord. [ They play. 

hamlet. One. 

LAERTES. NO. 

hamlet. Judgment. 

osric. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laertes. Well; again. 

king. Stay; give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine; 

Here’s to thy health. 

[Trumpets sound, and cannon shot off within. 
Give him the cup. 

hamlet. Jll play this bout first; set it by awhile. 

Come [They play.} Another hit; v/hal say you? 
laertes. A touch, a touch, i do confess. 
king. Our sou shall win. 

queen. He’s fat and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 

The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
hamlet. Good madam I 


king. Gertrude, do not drink. 

queen. 1 will, my lord; I pray you, pardon me. 

king. [Aside] It is the poison’d cup; it is too late. 

queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. 

laertes. My lord. I’ll hit him now. 

king. I do not think’t. 

laertes. [Aside] And yet it is almost against my conscience. 

hamlet. Gome, for the third, Laertes: you but dally; 

I pray you, pass with your best violence; 

I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 
laertes. Say you so? come on. [They play. 

osric. Nothing, neither way. 
laertes. Have at you nowl 

[laertes wounds hamlet; then , in scuffling, they 
change rapiers, and hamlet wounds laertes. 
king. Part them; they are incensed. 

hamlet. Nay, come, again. [The queen jails. 

osric. Look to the queen there, hoi 

horatio. They bleed on both sides. How is it, my lord? 
osric. How is’t, Laertes? 
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Laertes. Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric, 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 
hamlet. How does the queen? 

king. She swounds to see them bleed. 

queen. No, no, the drink, the drink, — O my dear Hamlet, — 
The drink, the drink! I am poison’d. [Dies. 

hamlet. O villainy! Ho! let the door be lock’d: 

Treachery! seek it out. [laertes falls. 

xaertes. It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art slain; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good. 

In thee there is not half an hour of life; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand. 

Unbated and envenom’d: the foul practice 
Hath turn’d itself on me; lo, here I lie. 

Never to rise again: thy mothers poison’d: 

I can no more: the king, the king’s to blame. 
hamlet. The point envenom’d too! 

Then, venom, to thy work. [Sfohs the king, 

all. Treason! treason! 

king. O, yet defend me, friends; I am but hurt. 
hamlet. Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Drink off this potion; is thy union here? 

Follow my mother. [king dies. 

Laertes. He is justly served; 

It is a poison temper’d by himself. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 

Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me! [Dies. 

hamlet. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 

I am dead, Horatio. Wretched queen, adieu! 

You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time — as this fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest — O, I could tell you — 

But let it be. Horatio, I am dead; 

Thou livest; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
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horatio. Never believe it: 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: 

Here's yet some liquor left. 
hamlet. As thou’rt a man. 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven. I’ll have ’t. 

0 good Horatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind mel 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart. 

Absent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. [ March afar off, and shot within. 

What warlike noise is this? 

qsbxc. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland, 
To the ambassadors o£ England gives 
This warlike volley. 

hamlet. O, I die, Horatio; 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows my spirit: 

1 cannot live to hear the news irom England; 

But I do prophesy the election lights 

On Fortinbras: he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less. 

Which have solicited. The rest is silence. [Dies. 

horatio. Now cracks a noble heart. Good night sweet prince. 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! [March within. 
Why does the drum come hither? 

Enter fortinbras, and the English ambassadors, 
with drum, colors, and attendants.] 
fortinbras. Where is this sight? 

horatio. What is it you would see? 

If aught of woe or wonder, cease your search. 
fortinbras. This quarry cries on havoc. O proud death. 
What feast is toward in thine eternal cell. 

That thou so many princes at a shot 
So bloodily hast struck? 
first ambassador. The sight is dismal; 

And our affairs from England come too late: 

The ears are senseless that should give us hearing. 

To tell him his commandment is fulfill'd. 
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That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead: 

Where should we have our thanks? 
horatxo. Not from his mouth 

Had it the ability of life to thank you: 

He never gave commandment for their death. 

But since, so jump upon this bloody question. 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 

Are here arrived, give order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view; ’ 

And let me speak to the yet unknowing world 
How these things came about: so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody and unnatural acts. 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters. 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forced cause. 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

forttnbkas. Let us haste to hear it. 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

For me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune: 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom. 

Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Horatio. Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 

And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more: 

But let this same be presently perform’d, 

Even while men’s minds are wild; lest more mischance 
On plots and errors happen. 
jportinbhas. Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally: and, for his passage, 

The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. 

Take up the bodies: such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot 

[A dead march. Exeunt , bearing off the bodies: 
after which a peal of ordnance is shot off. 
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BY 

MARK VAN DOREN 

irjr^BCE bievity of Macbeth is so mrch a function of its hxil- 
Jt liance niuii wo might lose rather than gain by turning up 
the lost scenes of legend. Tills brilliance gives ns in the end 
somewhat less than the utmost that tragedy can give. The 
heio, fm instance, is less valuable as a person than Hamlet, 
Othello, or Lear; or Antony, or Coriolanus, or Timon. We may 
not rejoice in his fall as Or. Johnson says we must, yet we 
have known too little about him and have found too little vir- 
tue in him to experience at his death the sense of an unutter- 
able and tragic loss made necessary by ironies beyond our 
understanding. He commits murder in violation of a nature 
which vve can assume to have been noble, but we can only 
assume this. Macbeth has surrendered his soul before the play 
begins. When we first see him he is already invaded by those 
fears which are to render him vicious and which are finally to 
make him abominable. They will also reveal him as a great 
poet. But his poetry, like the poetry of the play, is to be con* 
cemed wholly with sensation and catastrophe. Macbeth like 
Lear is all end; the difference appearing in the speed with 
which doom rushes down, so that this rapidest of tragedies 
suggests whirlwinds rather than glaciers, and in the fact that 
terror rather than pity is the mode of the accompanying mu- 
sic. Macbeth , then, is not in the fullest known sense a tragedy. 
But we do not need to suppose that this is because important 
parts of it have been lost. More of it would have had to be 
more of the same. And the truth is that no significant scene 
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seems to be missing. Macbeth is incomparably brilliant as it 
stands, and within its limits perfect. What it does it does with 
flawless force. It hurls a universe against a man, and if the 
universe that strikes is more impressive than the man who is 
stricken, great as his size and gaunt as his soul may be, there 
is no good reason for doubting that this is what Shakespeare 
intended. The triumph of Macbeth is the construction of a 
world, and nothing like it has ever been constructed in 
twenty-one hundred lines. 

This world, which is at once without and within Macbeth, 
can be most easily described as “strange.” The word, like the 
witches, is always somewhere doing its work. Even in the 
battle which precedes the play the thane of Glamis has made 
“strange images of death” (i, iii), and when he comes home 
to his lady his face is “as a book where men may read strange 
matters” (i, v). Duncan’s horses after his murder turn wild in 
nature and devour each other — “a thing most strange and 
certain” (n, iv). Nothing is as it should be in such a world. 
“Who would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him?” There is a drift of disorder in all events, and 
die air is murky with unwelcome miracles. 

It is a dark world too, inhabited from the beginning by 
witches who meet on a blasted heath in thunder and light- 
ning, and who hover through fog and filthy air as they leave 
on unspeakable errands. It is a world wherein “men must not 
walk too late” (m, vi), for the night that was so pretty in 
Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and The 
Merchant of Venice has grown terrible with ill-smelling mists 
and die stench of blood. The time that was once a play- 
ground for free and loving spirits has closed like a trap, or 
yawned like a bottomless pit. The “dark hour” that Banquo 
borrows from the night is his last hour on an earth which has 
lost the distinction between sun and gloom. 

Darkness does die face of earth entomb. 

When living light should kiss it. In, iv] 

The second of these lines makes a sound that is notable in the 
play for its rarity: the sound of life in its normal ease and 
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lightness. Darkness prevails because the witches, whom Ban- 
quo calls its instruments, have willed to produce it. Bui Mac- 
beth is its instrument too, as well as its victim. And the weird 
sisters no less than he are expressions of an evil that employs 
them both and has roots running farther into darkness than 
the mind can guess. 

It is furthermoie a world in which nothing is certain to 
keep its shape. Forms shift and consistencies alter, so that 
what was solid may flow and what was fluid may congeal to 
stone. 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 

And these are of them, [l, iii] 

says Banquo of the vanished witches. Macbeth addresses the 
“sure and Arm set earth” (n, i), but nothing could be less 
firm than the whole marble and the founded rock he has 
fancied his life to be. At the very moment he speaks he has 
seen a dagger which is not there, and the “strange infirmity* 
he confesses at the banquet will consist of seeing things that 
cannot be. His first apostrophe to the witches had been to 
creatures 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth. 

And yet aie on ’t. [x, iii] 

So now a dead man lives; Banquo’s brains are out but he rises 
again, and “this is more strange than such a murder is." 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. fm, iv] 

But the shape of everything is wrong, and the nerves of Mac- 
beth are never proof against trembling. The cardinal instance 
of transformation is himself. Bellona’s biidegroom has been 
turned to jelly. 

The current of change pouring forever through this uni- 
verse has, as a last effect, dissolved it. And the dissolution of 
so much that was solid has liberated deadly fumes, has thick- 
ened the air until it suffocates all breathers. If the footing 
under men is less substantial than it was, the atmosphere they 
must push through is almost too heavy for life. It is confin- 
ing, swarming, swelling; it is viscous, it is sticky; and it 
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threatens strangulation. All of the speakers in the play con- 
spire to create the impression that this is so. Not only do the 
witches in their opening scene wail “Fair is foul, and foul is 
fair,” but the military men who enter after them anticipate 
in their talk of recent battle the imagery of entanglement to 
come. 

Doubtful it stood. 

As two spent swimmers that do cling together 
And choke their art. . . . 

The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him. . . . 

So from that spring whence comfort seem'd to come 
Discomfort swells. [r, ii] 

Macbeth's sword is reported to have “smok’d with bloody 
execution,” and he and Banquo were “as cannons overcharg’d 
with double cracks;” they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe. 

The hyperbole is ominous, the excess is sinister. In the third 
scene, after what seemed corporal in the witches has melted 
into the wind, Ross and Angus join Banquo and Macbeth to 
report the praises of Macbeth that had poured in on Duncan 
“as thick as hail,” and to salute the new thane of Cawdor. 
The witches then have been right in two respects, and Mac- 
beth says in an aside: 

Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. [i, Ifl] 

But die imagined act of murder swells in his mind until it is 
too big for its place, and his heart beats as if it were choking 
in its chamber. 

Why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs. 

Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not. 


Cl, iii] 
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Meanwhile Lady Macbeth at home is visited by no such fears. 
When the crisis comes she will break sooner than her hus- 
band does, but her brittleness then will mean the same thing 
that her melodrama means now: she is a slighter person than 
Macbeth, has a poorer imagination, and holds in her mind 
less of that power which enables it to stand up under torture. 
The news that Duncan is coming to her house inspires her to 
pray that her blood be made thick; for the theme of thick- 
ness is so far not terrible in her thought. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnesfc smoke of hell. 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To csy, “Mold, hold!" [i, v] 

The blanket of the dark — it seems to her an agreeable image, 
and by no means suggests an element that can enwrap or 
smother. With Macbeth it is different; his sobloquy in the 
seventh scene shows him occupied with images of nets and 
tangles: the consequences of Duncan’s death may coil about 
him like an endless rope. 

If it were done when ’t is done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly. If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But heie, upon this bank and shoal of time. 

We’d jump the bfe to come. Bat in these cases 
We still have judgement here, that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, winch, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. [i, vii] 

And his voice rises to shrillness as he broods in terror upon 
the endless echo which such a death may make in the world. 

His virtues 

Will plead like angels, trampet-tongu’d, against 
The deep damnation of his takmg-oft; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the wind. 


Uf viij 
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It is teiTor such as this that Lady Macbeth must endeavor to 
allay in what is after all a great mind. Her scolding cannot 
do so. She has commanded him to screw his courage to the 
s ticking-point, but what is the question that haunts him when 
he comes from Duncan’s bloody bed, with hands that can 
never be washed white again? 

Wherefore could not I pronounce “Amen”? 

I had most need of blessing, and “Amen” 

Stuck in my throat. [u, ii] 

He must not consider such things so deeply, his lady warns 
him. But he does, and in good time she will follow suit. That 
same night the Scottish earth, shaking in a convincing sym- 
pathy as the Roman earth in Julius Caesar never shook, con- 
siders the grievous state of a universe that suffocates in the 
breath of its own history. Lamentings are heard in the air, 
strange screams of death, and prophecies of dire combustion 
and confused events (u, iii). And the next morning, says Ross 
to an old man he meets. 

By the clock ’t is day. 

And yet dark night strangles the ti a veiling lamp. 

[n, iv] 

Macbeth is now king, but his fears “stick deep” in Banquo 
(m, i). The thought of one more murder that will give him 
perhaps the “clearness” he requires (m, i) seems for a mo- 
ment to free his mind from its old obsessive horror of dusk 
and thickness, and he can actually invoke these conditions — 
in the only verse he ever uses with conscious literary inten- 
tion. 

Come, seeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 

While night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 

Cm, ii] 

The melodrama of this, and its inferiority of effect, may warn 
hs fbat Macbeth is only pretending to hope. The news of 
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Fleance’s escape brings him at any rate his fit again, and he 
never more ceases to be “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” (ni, iv). 
He is caught in the net for good, his feet have sunk into 
quicksands from which they cannot be freed, his bosom like 
Lady Macbeth’s is “stuff’d” with “perilous stuff which weighs 
upon the heart” (v, iii) — the figure varies, but the them® 
does not. A strange world not wholly of his own making has 
closed around him and rendered him motionless. His gestures 
are spasmodic at die end, like those of one who knows he is 
hopelessly engulfed. And every metaphor he uses betrays his 
belief that the universal congestion is past cure; 

What rhubarb, senna, or what puigatwe drug, 

Would scour these English hence? [v, iii] 

The answer is none. 

The theme never varies, however rich the range of symbols 
employed co suggest it. One of these symbols is of course the 
fear that shakes Macbeth as if he were an object not human; 
that makes him start when the witches call him “King here- 
after,” that sots his heart knocking at his ribs, that wrings 
from him unsafe extremities of rhetoric, that reduces him to 
a maniac when Banquo walks again, that spreads from him 
to all of Scotland until its inhabitants “float upon a wild and 
violent sea” of terror (rv, ii), and that in the end, when he 
has lost the capacity to feel anything any longer, drains from 
him so that he almost forgets its taste (v, v). Another symbol, 
and one that presents itself to several of our senses at once, is 
blood. Never in a play has there been so much of this sub- 
stance, and never has it been so sickening. “What bloody man 
Is that?” The second scone opens with a messenger running 
in to Duncan red with wounds. And blood darkens every 
scene thereafter. It is not bright red, nor does it run freely 
and wash away. Nor is it a metaphor as it was in Julius Cae- 
sar. It is so real that we see, feel, and smell it on everything. 
And it sticks. “This is a sorry sight,” says Macbeth as he 
comes from Duncan’s murder, staring at his hands. He had 
not thought there would be so much blood on them, or that 
it would stay there like that. Lady Macbeth is for washing the 
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“filthy witness” off, but Macbeth knpws that all great Nep- 
tune’s ocean will not make him clean; rather his hand, 
plunged into the green, will make it all one red. The blood of 
the play is everywhere physical in its looks and gross in its 
quantity. Lady Macbeth “smears” the grooms with it, so that 
when they are found they seem “badg’d” and “unmannerly 
breech’d” with gore, and “steep’d” in the colors of their trade. 
The murderer who comes to report Banquo’s death has blood 
on his face, and the “blood-bolter d Banquo” when he appears 
shakes “gory locks” at Macbeth, who in deciding upon the 
assassination has reflected that 

I am in blood 

Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. [m, iv] 

Richard III had said a similar thing, but he suggested no veri- 
table pool or swamp of blood as this man does; and his vic- 
tims, wailing over their calamities, did not mean the concrete 
thing Macduff means when he cries, “Bleed, bleed, poor 
country!” (rv, iii). The world of the play quite literally bleeds. 
And Lady Macbeth, walking in her sleep, has definite stains 
upon the palms she rubs and rubs. “Yet here’s a spot. . . . 
What, will these hands ne’er be clean? . . . Here’s the smell 
of the blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand.” 

A third symbol, of greater potency than either fear or blood, 
is sleeplessness. Just as there are more terrors in the night 
than day has ever taught us, and more blood in a man than 
there should be, so there is less sleep in this disordered world 
than the minimum which once had been required for health 
and life. One of the final signs of that disorder is indeed the 
death of sleep. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, "Sleep no more! 

Macbeth does murder sleep. ... 

Glam is hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 

In, ill 

-Nothing that Macbeth ,says is more terrible than this, and no 
.dissolution suffered by his world is more ominous. For sleep 
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in Shakespeare is ever the privilege of the good and the re- 
ward of the innocent. If it has been put to death there is no 
goodness left. One of the witches knows how to torture sailors 
by keeping sleep from their pent-house lids (i, iii), but only 
Macbeth can murder sleep itself. The result in the play is an 
ultimate weariness. The “restless ecstasy” with which Mac- 
beth's bed is made miserable, and 

the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly [m, ii] 

— such things are dreadful, but his final fatigue is more dread- 
ful still, for it is the fatigue of a soul thai has worn itself out 
with watching fears, wading in blood, and waking to the 
necessity of new murders for which the hand has no relish. 
Macbeth’s hope that when Macduff Is dead he can “sleep in 
spite of thunder*'’ (jcv, i) Is alter all no hope. For there is no 
sleep in Scotland (m, vi), and least of all in a man whose lids 
have lost the as t of closing. And whose heart has lost the 
power of trembling like a guiliy thing. 

The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in ’t. 3 have supp’d full with horrors; 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 

Cannot once start me. [v, v] 

Terror has degenerated into tedium, and only death can fol- 
low, either for Macbeth who lacks the season of all natures 
or for his lady who not only walks but talks when she should 
sleep, and who will not die holily in her bed. 

Meanwhile, however, another element has gone awry, and 
it is one so fundamental to man’s experience that Shakespeare 
has given it a central position among those symbols which 
express the disintegration of the hero’s world. Time is out of 

£ >int, inoperative, dissolved. ‘The time has been,” says Mac- 
eth, when he could fear; and “the time has been” that when 
the brains were out a man would die, and there an end (in, 
iv) The repetition reveals that Macbeth is haunted by a sense 
that time has slipped its grooves; it flows wild and formless 
through his world, and is the deep cause of all the anomalies 
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that terrify him. Certain of these anomalies are local or spe- 
cific: the bell that rings on the night of the murder, the 
knocking at the gate, the flight of Macduff into England at 
the very moment Macbeth plans his death, and the disclosure 
that Macduff was from his mother’s womb untimely ripp’d. 
Many things happen too soon, so that tidings are like serpents 
that strike without warning. “The King comes here tonight,” 
says a messenger, and Lady Macbeth is startled out of all 
composure: “Thou ’rt mad to say it!” (i, v) . But other anom- 
alies are general, and these are the worst. The words of Ban- 
quo to the witches: 

If you can look into the seeds of time. 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 

ti, iiil 

plant early in the play a conception of time as something 
which fulfills itself by growing — and which, the season being 
wrong, can swell to monstrous shape. Or it can find crannies 
in the mold and extend secret, sinister roots into dark soil that 
never has known them. Or it can have no growth at all; it can 
rot and fester in its place, and die. The conception wavers, 
like the courage of Macbeth, but it wall not away. Duncan 
welcomes Macbeth to Forres with the words: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

To make thee full of growing. [j, jy] 

But Macbeth, like time itself, will burgeon beyond bounds. 
“Nature’s germens” will 

tumble all together. 

Even till destruction sicken. [iv, i] 

When Lady Macbeth, greeting her husband, saw with ex- 
cited assurance: 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 

This ignorant present, and I feel now 

The future in the instant, v ] 

she cannot suspect, nor can he, how sadly the relation be- 
tween present and future will maintain itself. If the present 
is the womb or seed-bed of the future, if time is a suc cession 
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of growths each one of which lives cleanly and freely after 
the death of the one before it, then what is to prevail will 
scarcely be recognizable as time. The seed will not grow; the 
fuLure will not be bom out of the present; the plant will not 
disentangle itself from its bed, but will stick there in still 
birth. 

Thou sure and Srm set earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

And lake the present honor from the time. 

Which now srnis with it, [n, i] 

prays Macbeth on the eve of Duncan’s death. But time and 
horror will not suit so neatly through the nights to come; the 
present moment will look like all eternity, and horror will be 
smeared on every hour. Macbeth’s speech when he comes 
back from viewing Duncan’s body may have been rehearsed 
and is certainly delivered for effect; yet he best knows what 
the terms signify: 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a blessed time; for, from this instant. 

There's nothing serious in mortality. [n, iii] 

He has a premonition even now of time’s disorders; of his 
own premature descent into the sear, the yellow leaf (v, iii); 
of his failure like any other man to 

pay his breath 

To time and mortal custom. [iv, i] 

“What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom?” he 
cries when Banquo’s eight sons appear to him in the witches’ 
cavern (iv, i). Time makes sense no longer; its proportions 
are strange. Its content meaningless. For Lady Macbeth in her 
mind's disease the minutes have ceased to march in their true 
file and order; her sleep-walking soliloquy (v, i) recapitulates 
the play, but there is no temporal design among the fragments 
of tne past— -the blood, the body of Duncan, the fears of her 
husband, the ghost of Banquo, the slaughter of Lady Mac- 
duff, the ringing of the bell, and again the blood — which float 
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detached from one anothei in her memory. And for Macbeth 
time has become 

a tale 

Told by' an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. [v, v] 

Death is dusty, and the future is a limitless desert of tomor- 
rows. His reception of the news that Lady Macbeth has died 
is like nothing else of a similar sort in Shakespeare. When 
Northumberland was told of Hotspur’s death he asked his 
grief to wait upon his revenge: 

For this I shall have time enough to mourn. 

t Henry TV, 2-1, i| 

And when Brutus was told of Portia’s death he knew how to 
play the stoic: 

With meditating that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. 

[ Julius Caesar, vt, in] 

But Macbeth, drugged beyond feeling, supped full with hor- 
rors, and tired of nothing so much as of coincidence in ca- 
lamity, can only say in a voice devoid of tone: 

She should have died hereafter; 

There would have been a time for such a word. [v, vj 

There would, that is, if there were such a thing as time. Then 
such words as “died” and “hereafter” would have their mean- 
ing. Not now, however, for time itself has died. 

Duncan was everything that Macbeth is not. We saw him 
briefly, but the brilliance of his contrast with the thane he 
trusted has kept his memory beautiful throughout a play 
whose every other feature has been hideous. He was “meek” 
and “clear” (i, vii), and his mind was incapable of suspicion. 
The treachery of Cawdor bewildered him: 

There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face. 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 

An absolute trust [i, iv] 

'"this at the very moment when Macbeth was beintr brnutrbr 
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in for showers of praise and tears of plenteous joy! For Dun- 
can was a free spirit and could weep, a thing impossible to 
his murderer's stopped heart. The word “love” was native 
to his tongue; he used it four times within the twenty lines of 
his conversation with Lady Macbeth, and its clear beauty as 
he spoke it was rejected that night in the diamond he sent 
her by Banquo (si, i). As he approached Macbeth's castle in 
the late afternoon the building had known its only moment 
of serenity and fairness. It was because Duncan could look at 
it and say; 

This castle Hath a pleasant seat; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. [i, vil 

The speech itself was nimble, sweet, and gentle; and Banquo's 
explanation was in tone: 

This guest of summer. 

The temple-haun tag martlet, does approve. 

By his loved masonry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze. 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendeai bed and procreant cradle. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ'd 
The air is delicate. 

Summer, heaven, wooing, and procreation in the delicate aur 
— such words suited the presence of a king who when later on 
he was found stabbed in his bed would actually offer a fair 
sight to guilty eyes. His blood was not like the other blood 
in the play, thick and fearfully discolored. It was bright and 
beautiful, as no one better than Macbeth could appreciate: 

Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac'd with his golden blood [«, lii] 

—the silver and the gold went with the diamond, and with 
Duncan's gentle senses that could smell no treachery though 
a whole house reeked with it. And Duncan of course could 
sleep. After life's fitful fever he had been laid where nothing 
could touch him further (in, ii). No terrible dreams to shake 
him nightly, and no fears of things lest they come stalking 
through the world before their time in borrowed shapes. 
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Our memory of this contrast, much as the doings o( the 
middle play work to muffle it, is what gives power to Mal- 
colm and Macduff at the end. 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. [rv, iiij 

Scotland may seem to have become the grave of men and not 
their mother (rv, iii) ; death and danger may claim the whole 
of that bleeding country; but there is another country to the 
south where a good king works miracles with his touch. Tlio 
rest of the world is what it always was; time goes on; events 
stretch out through space in their proper forms. Shakespeare 
again has enclosed his evil within a universe of good, his 
storm center within wide areas of peace. And from this outer 
world Malcolm and Macduff will return to heal Scotland oi 
its ills. Their conversation in London before the pious Ed- 
ward’s palace (rv, iii) is not an interruption of the play; it is 
one of its essential parts, glancing forward as it docs to a con- 
clusion wherein Macduff can say, “The time is free" (v, viii), 
and wherein Malcolm can promise that deeds of justice, 
"planted newly with the time,” will be performed “in meas- 
ure, time, and place” (v, viii). Malcolm speaks the language 
of the play, but he has recovered its lost idiom. Blood will 
cease to flow, movement will recommence, fear will be forgot- 
ten, sleep will season every life, and the seeds of time will 
blossom in due order. The circle of safety which Shakespeare 
has drawn around his central horror is thinly drawn, but it is 
finely drawn and it holds. 



"The Story of the Play 


ACT E 

Macbeth and Banqao, two commanding generals under King 
Duncan of Scotland, achieve a signal victory over a rebel 
army, although the latter is supported by Norwegian troops. 
On their return from battle the two Scottish generals are ac- 
costed by three witches, who hail Macbeth as Thane of 
Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, and future King of Scotland. After- 
wards they promise Banquo that Ills sons shall sit upon the 
throne. Macbeth is already Thane of Glamis, but nothing 
more. While die witches 5 * announcement is yet sounding in his 
ears. Messengers from the King arrive and confer upon him, 
in Doncatfs name, and because of his victory, the title of 
Thane of Cawdor. This verification of two ierrns of the 
witches' greeting leads Macbeth secretly to hope for the third 
— the throne itself. He communicates this wish to his wife, a 
cruel, unscrupulous woman, and their joint desire develops 
into a plot against the King. The monatch, suspecting noth- 
ing, seeks to do Macbeth still further honour by visiting him. 

ACT n 

Dubing the visit the King is murdered by Macbeth, aided by 
his wife. Malcolm and Donalbain, the King's sons, flee the 
country in terror; and Macbeth seeks to divert suspicion con- 
cerning the deed from himself to them. Since the sons have 
fled, Macbeth, as next heir, is crowned King of Scotland. The 
third prediction of the witches is accomplished, though at a 
price of blood. 

ACT US 

Macbeth, however, is unsatisfied. He bethinks himself that 
Banquo also was promised something by the Weird Sisters— 
namely, that his children shall one day mount the throne. The 
thought is galling to Macbeth, who wishes to make the crown 
secure for his own posterity. He plots to kill Banquo and his 
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only son, Fleance. To further the plot he makes a great feast 
and invites Banquo and Fleance particularly. On their w:*v 
thither they are way-laid and Banquo is slain by murderers in 
Macbeth's employ, but Fleance escapes. 

While the slain Banquo's blood is yet warm and flowing, 
Macbeth’s feast is spread. It is indeed a regal repast, and King 
Macbeth himself says that but one feature is lacking — the 
presence of his chief guest, Banquo. This he says to divot t sus- 
picion, for he has already received news of Banquo's violent 
end. But scarcely has he uttered the words when the ghost ot 
Banquo appears at Macbeth’s seat. No one sees him save Mac- 
beth, but his alarm causes the banquet to break up in con- 
fusion. 


ACT IV 

Macbeth, harried by doubts and fears, resolves upon and ob- 
tains another interview with the witches. He is warned to 
beware of Macduff; he is promised that “none of woman bom 
shall harm Macbeth”; he is advised to fear naught till Bimam 
wood shall come against him. Still unsatisfied, he demands 
again to know if Banquo’s issue shall reign in the kingdom, 
and from what the witches show he becomes convinced that 
the crown is assigned to them. The first news that greets him 
upon leaving the witches is that Macduff has escaped to Eng- 
mid to join forces with Malcolm, the late king’s eldest son. 
Enraged, Macbeth storms Macduff’s castle and puts Lady 
Macduff and her children to the sword. 

ACT V 

The Queen meanwhile is almost insane over the thought of 
her own share in Macbeth’s crimes. She walks in her sleep 
and endeavours to wash imaginary blood-stains from her 
hands. Finally si ie expires, “as 'tis thought, by self and violent 
hands." 

Macbeth also is growing tired of life, but the hag’s last 
prophecies spur him to renewed effort. He is almost un- 
manned, therefore, when word is brought that Bimam wood 
is moving against him; for this was one of the apparently im- 
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possible threats of the witches. The moving woods were really 
branches of the trees of Bimam lopped off and carried by the 
invading troops of Malcolm and Macduff to protect their ad- 
vance against him. Still Macbeth believes himself invulner- 
able, and fearing none save one “that was not bom of 
woman,” he rashes forth to battle. He fights with almost 
superhuman strength and valour till he meets Macduff, 
against whom he remembers that he has been warned by the 
witches. At first he shrinks from fighting Macduff, but when 
brought to bay, exclaims: “I bear a charmed fife, which must 
not yield to one of woman bom.” “Despair thy charm,” retorts 
his foe, “Macduff was from his mother’s womb untimely 
ripp’d." And in the ensuing duel Macbeth is slain. Malcolm 
is hailed King of Scotland. 

J. Walter McSpaewden 
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Macbeth 


Scene: — Scotland; England. 


ACT I 

Scene I — A deserted place . 

Thunder and lightning. Enter three Witches.] 
first witch. When shall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
second witch. When the hurlyburly’s done. 

When the battle’s lost and wuu. 
third witch. That will be ere the set of sun. 
first witch. Where the place? 
second witch. Upon the heath. 

third witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 
first witch. I come, Graymalkin. 
all. Paddock calls: — anon] 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Exeunt. 

Scene II — A camp near Forres. 

Alarum within. Enter Duncan, Malco lm, Donalbaw^ 
Lennox, with Attendants, meetingh bleeding 
Sergeant.] 

ouncan. What bloody man is that? He can report. 

As seemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Malcolm. This is the sergeant 

Who like a good and hardy soldier fought 
'Gainst my captivity. Hail, brave friend l 
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Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 
sergeant. Doubtful it stood; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art.flhe merciless Macdonwald — 
Worthy to be a rebeC for tc that 
The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon Idm— from the western isles 
Of kerf's, and gallowglcsses is supplied^ 

And fortune, oh his damned quarrel smiling, 

Show’d lilre a rebel's whore: but all’s too weak: 

For brave Macbeth — well he deserves that name — 
Disdaining fortune, with his blan dish'd steel. 

Which smoked with bloody.e^ecution. 

Like valor’s minion carved out his passage 
Till he faced the slave; 

Which ne’er shook hands, nor bai^e farewell io him. 
Till he unseam’d him from the nave: to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 
duncan. O valiant cousin! worthy gentleman! 
serceant. As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break, 

So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to come 
Discomfort swells.VMark, king of Scotland, mark: 

No sooner justice fed, with valor arm’d, 

Compell’d these skipping kerns to tru st their heei s. 
But flie Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 

With fur bish'd arms and new supplies of men. 

Began a fresh assault. j| 
duncan. Dismay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
sergeant. Yes; 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 

If I say sooth, I must report they were 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks; so they 

■Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
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Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell — 

But I am faint; my gashes cry for help. 
duncaw. So well thy words become thee as thy wounds; 
They smack of honor both. Go get him surgeons. 

[Exit sergeant, attended. 

Who comes here? 

Enter boss.] 

malcolm. The worthy thane of Ross. 

lennox. What a haste looks through his eyes! So should ho 
look 

That seems to speak things strange. 

Boss. God save the king! 

duncan. Whence earnest thou, worthy thane? 
boss. From Fife, great king; 

Where the Norweyan banners jiout the sky 
And fan our people cold. Norway himself 
With terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 

The , thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp'd in proof. 

Confronted him with sefi-comparisohsT 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm. 

Curbing his lavish spirit; and, to conclude. 

The victory fell on us. 
duncan. Great happiness! 

boss. That now 

Sweno . the Norway’s king, craves composition; 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Colm e’s inch, 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 
duncan. No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest: go pronounce his present death. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
boss. I’ll see it done. 

duncan. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt. 
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Scene III — A heath 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches.] 

Fir , st witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 

second witch. Killing swine. 

third witch. Sister, vvheie thou? 

first witch. A sailors wife had chestnuts in her lap, 

And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and mouneh’d. 

‘Give me,’ quoth I. ^rv 11 ' - 

‘Aromt thee, witch!’ the nxrnp-fed xonyon cries. 
Ser'Kusband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger; 

But in a sieve 3*U thuthex seal, 

And, like a rat vvithout a tail, 

I’ll do. I’ll do, and 111 do. 
second witch. I’ll give thee a wind. 
fikst witch. Thou’it kind. 
third witch And I another. 
first witch. I myself have all the other. 

And the very ports they blow, 

AH the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. 

I will drain him div as hay: 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his peut-house lid; 

He shall live a man. forbid: 

Wear y se’nnighls nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle , peak, and pine^ 

Though ins bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 

Look what I have. 
second witch. Show me, show me. 
first witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 

third witch. A drum, a drum! 

Macbeth doth come. 

ALii, The weird sisters, hand in hand. 

Posters of the sea and land. 
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Thus do go about, about: 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nine. 

Peace! the charm’s wound up. 

Enter macbeth and banquo.] 
macbeth. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
banquo. How far is’t call'd to Forres? What are these 
So wither’d, and so wild in their attire, 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth. 

And yet are on’t? Live you? or are you aught 
That man may question? You seem to understand me. 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips: you should be women. 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

macbeth. Speak, if you can: what are you? 

first witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Glamisl 
second witch. Aill hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, thane of Caw- 
dor! 

third witch. All hail, Macbeth, thou shalt be king hereafter! 
BANQuo.^Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair? I' the name of truth. 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show?] My noble partner 
You greet with present grace and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal: to me you speak not:, 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favors nor your hate. 

FIRST WITCH. Hail! 

SECOND WITCH. Hail! 

THIRD WITCH. Hail! 

first witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 
second witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 
third witch. Thou shal t get kings, though thou De none: 

So all hail, Macbeth and Banquo! 
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first witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail! 
macbeth. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 

By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis; 

But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
(Jpon this blasleJ heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? Speak, I charge you. 

[witches vanish . 

banquo. The earth hath bubbles as the water has. 

And rhese are of them: wliither are they vanish’d? 
macbeth. Into the air, and what seem’d coipcyal melted 
As breath into the wind. Would they had stay’d! 
banquo. Were such things here as we do speak about? 

Or have we eaten on the insane rgoL- 
That takes the reason prisoner? 
macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 
banquo. You shall be king. 

macbeth. And thane of Cawdor too: were it not so? 
banquo. To the selfsame tune and words. Who’s here? 

Enter boss and angus.] 

boss. The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 

The news of thy success: and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight. 

His wonders and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine or his: silenced with that. 

In viewing o’er the rest o’ the selisame day. 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks. 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 

Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post, and every one did htm 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defense. 

And pour’d them down before him. 
angus. We are sent 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks; 
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Only to herald thee into his sight. 

Not pay thee. 

boss. And for an earnest of a greater honor. 

He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor: 

In which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 

For it is thine. 

banquo. What, can the devil speak true? 

macbeth. The thane of Cawdor lives: why do you dress me 
In borrow’d robes? 

angus. Who was the thane lives yet, 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 

Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was combined 

With those of Norway, or did line the rebel 

With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 

He labor’ d in his country’s wreck, I know not; 

But treasons capital, confess’d and proved. 

Have overthrown him. 

macbeth. [Aside] Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains. — 

Do you not hope your children shall be kings. 

When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them? 

banquo. That, trusted home . 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. 

Besides the tha^ne of Cawdor.(But ’tis strange: 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths. 

Win us with honest t rifles , to betray ’s 
In deepest consequence. J 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

macbeth. [Aside] ^truths are told, 

As happy prologues t o theswellirfg act 

Of the imperial theme.- — I thank you, gentlemen. — 

[Aside] This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill; cannot be good: if ill, 

■Why hath it given me earnest of success. 

Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
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Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Agamsl the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 

Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is sm other’ d in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not. 

banquo. Hook, how our partner’s rapt. 

Macbeth [Aside] ££ chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me. 

Without my stir. 

banquo. New honors come upon him. 

Like our strange gaiments, cleave not to their mold 
But with the aid of use. 

Macbeth. [ Aside ] Come what come may. 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
banquo. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
macbeth. Give me your favor: my dull biain was wrought 
With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Arc register’d where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. Let us toward the king. 

Think upon what hath chanced, and at more time, 

The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 
banquo. Very gladly. 

macbeth. Till then, enough. Come, fnends. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV — Forres. The palace. 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, 

Lennox, and Attendants.] 
duncan. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 

MALCOLM. My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die, who did report 
That very frankly he confess’d his treasons. 
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Implored your highness’ pardon and set forth 
A deep repentance: nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it; he died 
As one that had been studied in . his death. 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed 
As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Duncan. There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face: 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. 

Enter macbeth, banquo, boss, and angus. J 
O worthiest cousin! 

The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me: thou art so far before. 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved. 

That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine! only I have left to say. 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. 
macbeth. The service and the loyalty I owe. 

In doing it, pays itself. Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties; and our duties 
Are to your throne and state children and servants; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every tiring 
Safe toward your love and honor. 
duncan. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make thee full of growing. Noble Banquo, 

That hast no less deserved, Dor must be known 
No less to have done so: let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 
banquo. There if I grow. 

The harvest is your own. 
duncan. My plenteous joys. 

Wanton in fullness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. Sons, kinsmen, thanes. 

And you whose places are the nearest, know, 

We will establish our estate upon 
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Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland: which honor must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only. 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 

And bind us further to you. 
macbeth The rest is labor, which is not used for you: 

I’ll be myself the har binger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my" wife with your approach; 

So humbly take my leave. 
duncan. _ My worthy Cawdor! 

macbeth. [Asidel^ The Prince o£ Cumberland! that is a step 
On which I must £al< down, or else o’erleap. 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires; 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see.4 [Exit 

duncan. True, worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant, 

And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to" meTLet’s after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerless kinsman. [ Flourish . Exeunt. 

Scene V — Inverness. Macbeth’s castle. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter .] 
lady macbeth. ‘They met me in the day of success; andi I 
have learned by the perfectest report, they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When I burned in desire 
to question them further, they made themselves air, into 
which they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of 
it, came missives from the king, who all-hailed me “Thane 
of Cawdor;" by which title, before, these weird sisters 
saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of time, with 
“Hail, king that shall be!” This have I thought good to 
deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that thou 
mightst not lose the dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant 
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of what greatness is promised thee. Lay it to thy heart, and 
farewell.’ 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 
What thou art promised :fyet do_I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o’ the milk of human Tdn3ness 
To catch the nearest wayTthou wouldst~Se great; 

Are not with out ambition, but withou t: 

The jjlnes s should attend it; wha t thou wouldst highly. 
That wouldst thou hoiily; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly winjlthou ’ldst have, great Glamis, 
That which cries Thus thoumuft do, if thou have it; 

And that which rather thou dost fear lo do 
Than wishest should be undone/jHie thee hither. 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 

Enter a messenger.] 

What is your tidings? 
MESSENGER. The king comes here to-night. 
lady macbeth. Thou ’rt mad to say it: 

Is not thy master with him? who, were ’t so. 

Would have inform’d for preparation. 
messenger. So please you, it is true: our thane is coming: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him. 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Th a n would make up his message. 
lady macbeth. Give him tending; 

He brings great news. [Exit messenger. 

The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Gome, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here. 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood. 

Stop upthe access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
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Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect anditlfCome to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk" for gall, you murdering ministers. 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief HfCome, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes. 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry ‘Hold, hold!’ 

Enter macbeth.] 

Great Clamisl worthy Cawdor! 
Greater than both, by the ail-hail hereafter! 

Thy letters have aansporled me beyond 
This ignorant present, and £ feel now 
The future in the instant. 
macbeth. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 
lady macbeth. And when goes hence? 

macbeth. To-morrow, as ho purposes. 
lady macbeth. O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time. 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your longue: look like the innocent flower, 
Bui be the serpent under 'tjHe that’s coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch; 

Which shall to all our nights and days 1o come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom. 
macbeth. We will speak further. 
lady macbeth. Only look up dear; 

To alter favor ever is to fear: 

Leave all the rest to me. 


[Exeunt, 
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Scene VI — Before Macbeth’s castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, 
Donalbain. Banquq, Lennox, Macduff, 
Boss, Angus, and Attendants.] 

duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

banquo. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansiomy that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress , nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made lug" pendant bed and pr ocrean t c radle : 
Where they most'Ereed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 

Enter lady macbeth.] 

duncan. See, see, our honor’d hostess! 

The love that follows us sometime is out trouble. 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God * ild us for your pains. 

And thank us for your trouble. 

lady macbeth. All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done double. 
Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honors deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: for those of old. 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them. 

We rest your hermits. 

duncan. Where’s the thane of Cawdor? 

We coursed him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well. 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath hoip him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 
ady macbeth. Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt. 
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To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure. 

Still to return your own. 
doncan. Give me your hand; 

Conduct me to mine host: we love him highly. 

And shall continue our graces towards him. 

By your leave, hostess. [Exeunt. 

Scene VII — Macbeth’s castle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter a Setter, and divers 
Servants wuh dishes and service, and pass 
over the stage. Then enter Macbeth.] 
macbeth. Jif it were done when ’tis done, then 'twere well 
It were clone qiucldy: :£ the assassination 
Gould trammel up the consequence, and catch. 

With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might bo tiuThe-all and the end-all here. 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time. 

We ’Id jump the life to comeT|But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plag ue the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredien ts of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He’s here in double trust: 

First, as I am his kinsman and his subject, 

Strong both against the deed; then, as his host. 

Who should against his murderer shut the door, 

Nol bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off^ji 
And pity, like a naked "new-born babe. 

Strid ing the blast, or heaven’s cherubin horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
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Vaultin g ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other. 

Enter lady macbeth.] 

How nowl what news? 
lady macbeth. He has almost supp’d: why have you left the 
chamber? 

Macbeth. Hath he ask’d for me? 

lady macbeth. Know you not he has? 

macbeth. We will proceed no further in this business: 

He hath honor’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 

Not cast aside so soon. 

la dy macbeth. Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since? 

And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did s o freely? From this time 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life. 

And live a coward in thine own esteem. 

Letting ‘I dare not* wait up on ‘I would.’ 

Like the poor cat i' the acTage? 
macbeth. Prithee, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more is none. 

LADY MACBETH. What beast was T then 

That made vo u break this enterprise to me? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man; 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 

They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you.p have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums. 
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And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. "T 
macbeth. fr we should fail? 

lady macbeth. We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticldng-place. 

And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is asL-cp — 
Whereto the rather shall his day’s haul journey 
Soundly invite him — his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

'Shall be a fume, end the receipt of reason 
A limbe c only: when in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and 1 perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? w han, not put upon 
His spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell? 

macbeth. Bring forth men-children only; 

For thy undaun ted mettle should compose 
NothingTiut males? Will it not be received, 

When we have mark’d with blood those sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers. 
That they have done ’t? 

lady macbeth. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamor roar 
Upon his death? 

macbeth. I am settled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Away, and mock the lime with fairest show: 

False face must hide what the heart doth know. 
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Scene I — Inverness. Court of Macbeth’s castle. 

Enter Banquo, and. Fleance hearing a torch before him. J 
banquo. How goes the night, boy? 

fleance. The moon is down; I have not heard the clock. 
banquo. And she goes down at twelve. 
fleance. I take ’t, ’tis lalor, sir. 

banquo. Hold, take my sword. There’s husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out. Take thee tKaftoa 
A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers. 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose! 

Enter macbeth, and a servant with a torch.] 

Give me my sword. 

Who’s there? 
macbeth. A friend. 

banquo. What, sir, not yet at rest? The king’s a-bed: 

He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess to your ..offices: 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of most kind hostess; and shut up 
In measureless content. 

MACBETH. Being unprepared, 

Our will became the servant to defect. 

Which else should free have wrought. 
banquo. All’s well. 

1 dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 

To you they have show’d some truth. 
macbeth. I think not of them: 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve. 

We would spend it in some words upon that business. 

If you would grant the time. 
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banquo. At your kind’st leisure. 

macbeth. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis. 

It shall make honor for you. 
banquo. So I lose none 

In seeking to augment it. b ut still keep 
“My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 

1 shalfbe counseFcI. 

macbeth. Good repose the while 1 

banquo. Thanks, sir: the like to you! 

[Exeunt banquo and kleance. 
macbeth. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready. 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. [Exit servant. 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain?^ 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable , 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshaTst m e the way that I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest: ff see thee still; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood. 

Which was not so before. There’s no such thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.^ow o’er the one half-world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep; {witchcraft celebrates 
Pole Hecate’s offerings; and' with er’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf. 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With T arquin ’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost.JThou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
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And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, he lives: 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A bell rings. 

I go, and it is done: the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Exit. 

Scene II — The same. 

Enter "Lady Macbeth.] 

lady MACDETH.^That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me lire. Haikl Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman. 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is about it: 

The doors are open, and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores. I have drugg’d their 
possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. 

macbeth. [Within] Who’s there? what, ho! 

lady macbeth. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked 
And ’tis not done: the attempt and not the deed 
‘ Confoun ds us. Hark I laid their daggers ready; 

He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. 

Enter macbeth.] 

My husband! 

macbeth. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
baby macbeth. I heard the owl scream and the crickets civ. 

Did not you speak? 
macbeth. When? 

LADY MACBETH. Now. 

macbeth. As I descended? 

lady macbeth. Aye. 

MACBETH. Hark! 

Who lies i’ the second chamber? 
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LADY MACBETH. DOiialbaUl. 

macbeth. This is a sorry sight. [Looking on his hands . 

lady macbeth. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
macbeth. There’s one did laugh in 's sleep, and one cried 
‘Murder!’ 

That they did wake each other: I stood and heard ihems 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

lady macbeth There are two lodged together. 
macbetd. One cried 'Cod bless us!’ and ‘Amen’ the oilier. 

As they had seen mo with these hangman's hands: 

Listening their loan, 1 could not :;ay ‘Amen/ 

When they did say ‘Cod bless us!' 
lady maciikw. Consider it not so deeply. 

ArACBKTW. But wherefore could nut f pionomice ‘Amen’? 

I had roost need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 

Stuck in my throat. 

lady macbkth. Those deeds must not be thought 

After those ways; so, i! will make us mad. 
macbeth. Melhought i heard a voice cry^'Sh-.ep no more. 
Macbeth does murder sleep’-— the innocent sleep. 

Sleep that knits up the raveVd sloavp of care. 

The death oFeach day’s life^spre labor’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, groal nature’s second course. 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 
l\dv macbeth. What do you mean? 

macbeth. Still it cried ‘Sleep no more!’ lo all the house: 
‘Glumis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shull sleep no more: Macbeth shall sleep no more. 
lady macbeth. Who was if that thus cried? Why, worthy 
thane. 

You do unhend your noble strength, lo think 
So brainsiekly of tilings. Co got some water, 

And wash this Ulthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 

They must lie there: go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 
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MACBETH. I’ll go no more: 

I am afraid lo think what I have done; 

Look on ’t again I dare not. 
lady macbeth. Infi rm of p urpose! 

Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures: ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. [Exit. Knocking within. 

macbeth. Whence is that knocking? 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals me? 

What hands are here? ha! they pluck out mine eyesl 
Will all great VNeptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from myBndPNo; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarn adine. 

«■***« «.( | j w 

Making the green one red. 

Re-enter lady macbeth.] 

lady macbeth. My hands are of your color, but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. [Knocking within .] I hear a 
knocking 

At the south entry: retire we to our chamber: 

A little water clears us of this deed: 

How easy it is then! Your constancy 

Hath left you unatte nded. [Knocking within.] Hark! more 
knocking: 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us 
And show us to be watchers: be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 

macbeth. To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself. 

[Knocking within.] 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thou could'st! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene III — The same. 

Enter a Porter. Knocking within.] 

porter. Here’s a knocking indeed! If a man were porter of 
hell-gate, he should have old turning the kcv. 1 Knocking 
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within. ] (Knock, knock, knock! Who's there, i' the name of 
Beelzebub? Heie’s ,a faj mev, that hanged himself on th’ 
expectation of plenty: come in time; have napkins enow 
about you; here you’ll sweat for 't. [Knocking within.] 
Knock, knock! Who’s there, in lh* other devil’s name? 
Faith, here’s an oquivocator, that could swear in both lino 
scales against either scale; who commuted treason enough 
for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate to heaven: O, come 
in, equivocaior. 'j[ Knocking within. Knock, knock, knock! 
Who’s there? Faith, here’s an English' tailor come hither, for 
stoalmg out of a French hpse: come in, tailor; here yuu may 
i oast your goose. ‘{Knocking within.] Knock, knock; never 
at quiet! What nfb you? But this place is too cold for hell. 
I’ll devil porter it no further: I had thought to have lot in 
sonic of all professions, that go the primrose way to the 
everlasting bouiiro. ! Knocking within.] Anon, anon! I pray 
you, remember the porter. [Opens the gate . 

Enter MArairwv and i.ennox.] 
macduff. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed. 

That you do lie so late? 

pouter. Faith, sir, wc were carousing fill the second cock: 

and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 
maoduff. What three things does drink especially provoke? 
•outer. Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep and urine. Lechery, 
sir, it provokes and un pro voices; it provokes the desire, but 
it taken away the performance: therefore much drink may 
he said to be an equivocaior with lechery; it makes him and 
It mars him; it sets him on and it lakes him oft'; it persuades 
him and disheartens him; makes lmn stand io and not stand 
to; in conclusion, equivocates him in a sleep, and giving him 
the lie, leaves him. 

jmacduff. f believe drink gave t hee tho lie last night. 
porter. That it did, sir, rtlie voiy throat on me: but I re- 
quited him for his He, and, f think, being too strong for 
him, though he took up my log sometime, yot I made a 
shift to cast liim. 
macduff. Is thy master stirring? 

Enter macbktuJ 
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Our knocking has awaked him; here he comes. 
lennox. Good morrow, noble sir. 
macbeth. Good morrow, both. 

Macduff. Is the king stirring, worthy thane? 
macbeth. Not yet. 

macduff. He did command me to call timely on him: 1 had 
almost slipp’d the hour. 
macbeth. I’ll bring you to him. 

macduff. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 

But yet ’tis one. 

macbeth. The labor we delight in physics pain. 

This is the door. 

macduff. I’ll make so bold to call. 

For 'tis my limited service. [Exit. 

lennox. Goes the king hence to-day? 

macbeth. He does; he did appoint so. 

lennox. The night has been unruly: where we lay. 

Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air, strange screams of death. 

And prophesying with accents terrible 
Of xlire com bustion and confused events 
New hatch’d to the woeful time: the obscure bird 
Clamor’ d the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 
macbeth. ’Twas a rough night. 

lennox. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Re-enter macduff.] 

macduff. O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee. 

MACBETH. 1 

lennox. ) What's the matterP 

macduff. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. 

Mos t jfocrilegious. murder hath broke ope 
The Eords anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building. 

macbeth. What is *t you say? the life? 

lennox. Mean you his majesty? 
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macduff. Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new* Gorgon: do not bid me speak; 

See, and then speak yourselves. 

[Exeunt macbeth and lknnox. 
Awake, awakel 

Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason! 

Banquo and Donalbainl Malcolm! awake! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 

And look on death itself! up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image! Malcolm! Banquo! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 

To countenance this horror. Ring the bell. [Bell rings. 
Enter la by macbeth.] 
lady MACDEiis. What ’s the business. 

That such a hideous In impel calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, speukl 
macduff. , O gentle lady, 

, ’Tis not for you to hear what I can speak: 

The repetition, in a woman's car. 

Would murder as it fell. 

Enter banquo.] 

O Banquo, Banquo! 

Our royal master’s murder’d. 
lady macbeth. Woe, alas! 

What, in our house? 

banquo. Too cruel any where. 

Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself. 

And say it is not so. 

Re-enter macbeth and lknnox, with boss.] 

MACBunr/Had t but died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a blessed time; for from this instant 
There’s nothing serious in mortality: 

All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is loft this v ault to brag of.T 
Enter ma lcolm and jjona lbatn.] 
noNALBAXN, What is amiss? 

macbktil You are, and do not know 't: 
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The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp’d; the very source of it is stopp’d. 
macduff. Your royal father’s murder’d. 

MALCOLM. O, by whom? 

lennox. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had done ’t: 
Their hands and faces were all badged with blood; 

So were their daggers, which unwiped we found 
Upon their pillows: f 

They stared, and were distracted : no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. 
macbeth. O, yet 1 do repent me of my fury. 

That I did kill them. 

macduff. Wherefore did you so? 

macbeth. Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious. 
Loyal andneutral, in a moment? No man: 

The expeditio n of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood. 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach m nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance; there, the murderers. 

Steep’d in the colors of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore: who could 1 drain. 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make ’s love known? 
lady macbeth. Help me hence, ho! 

macduff. Look to the lady. 

Malcolm. [Aside to donalbaxn] Why do wo hold our 
tongues. 

That most may claim this argument for ours? 
donalbain. [Aside to malcolm] What should be spoken here, 
where our fete. 

Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? 

Let ’s away; 

Our tears are not yet brew’d. 
malcolm. [Aside to donalbain] Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
banquo. Look to the lady: 

[lady macbeth is carried out. 
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And when we have our naked frailties hid. 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work. 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us: 

In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulged pretense I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

MACDUFF. And so do I. 

all. So all. 

MACiumi. ijet ’s briefly put on manly readiness, 

And meet i’ d'o.hafi together. 

AuL. Well contented. 

{Exeunt all but malcojlm and joqnai .bain. 
MALCOLM. What will you do? Let’s not consort wrih thorn: 

To show an unicll sorrow is an office 
Which the false man doers easy. I’ll to England. 
donalbajn. To Ireland, 1; our separated iortuno 
Shall keep us both tho safer: whore we are 
Thorn’s daggers in inou’s smiles: the near in blood. 

The nearer bloody. 

Malcolm. This murderous shaft that’s shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore to horse; 

And lei us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away: there’s warrant in that theft 

Which stoals itself when there’s no mercy loft. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV — Outside Macbeth’s castle. 

Enter Ross with an Old Man.] 

old man. Threescore and ten I can remember well: 

Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadiul and tilings strange, but tins sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 
boss. Ah, good father. 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act* 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock ’tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the traveling lump: 
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Is 't night’s p/-edominance, or the day’s shame, 

That darkness does the face of carlh cul_omb, 

When hving light should kiss it? 
old man. ’Tis unnatural. 

Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last 
A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d a t and kill'd. 
boss. And Duncan’s horses — a thing most strange 
tain — 

Beauteous and swift, the min ions of their race. 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke fiieir stalls, flung out. 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would mid.*. 
War with mankind. 

old man. ’Tis said they cat each other. 

boss. They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes. 

That look’d upon ’t. 

Enter macduff.] 

Here comes the good Macduff. 
How goes the world, sir, now? 
macduff. Why, see you not? 

boss. Is 't known who did this more than bloody deed? 
macduff. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 
boss. Alas, the day! 

What good could they pretend? 
macduff. They wore sub orn’d ; 

Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 

Are stol’n away and fled, which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 
boss. ’Gainst nature still; 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin un 
Thine own life’s means! Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 
macduff. He is already named, and gono to Scone 
To be invested. 

boss. ‘Where is Duncan’s body? 

macduff. Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred storehouse ot his predecessors 
And guardian of their bones. 
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ross. Will you lo Scone? 

macduff. No, cousin. I'll to Fife, 
noss. Well, I will thither. 

macditff. Well, may you see things well done there: udiou! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our ncwl 
ross. Farevvoll, fatlua. t 4 

old mam. Cod’s bcmsen go with you, and with those 
Thai would make good of bail ami friends of focsl 

1 Exeunt. 
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Scene I — Forres. The pat-acc.. 

Enter Banquo.] 

BANQUo\yhou hast it now: Mng, Cawdor, Olrunw, aR 
As the weird women promised, and I fear 
Thou play’dst most foully for ’t:jyet xc wan said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 

But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them- — 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine — 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well 

And set me up in hope? But hush, no more. 

Sennet sounded. Enter macbeth, as 'king; t,A »>v 
macbeth as queen; lennox, bosk, i.ohjw, 

LADIES, and ATTENDANTS.] 

macbeth. Here’s our chief guest. 

LADY macbeth. If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast. 

And aJl-thing unbecoming. 

macbeth. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 

And 2*11 request your presence. 

banquo. Lei your highness 

Command upon me, to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit . 

macbeth. Ride you this afternoon? 

banquo. Aye, my good lord. 

macbeth. We should have else desired your good advice. 
Which still hath been both grave and prosperous. 

In this day’s council; but we’ll take to-morrow. 

Is ’t far you ’ride? 
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oanvuo. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

'Twixi btis and supper: go not my horse the bolter, 

I must bc'oume a ho/rower of 5 he night 
For a daik hour or twain. 

Fail not our feast. 

hakqvo. My lord, I will not. 

MAtHHs'vti. Wo hoar our blooi iy cousins are bestow'd 
( n England nnrl hi Ireland, uni conlossmg 
Their cruel purdcide, filling iheir hearers 
V'/Ul: sbv.ugo invention: but of that to-morrow, 

'vVh< u ?h. rcwithnl we shall have cause oi state 
t Jiaviup ui; jointly, .die you !o horse: adieu. 

Till an eight. Coes K^caaeo wiJ\ you? 

> ‘Vc, my good lord: our thuo does call upon 's. 

MMuwt'u. ' wish your hoiscs audit and sme of foot, 

A.tu ro ,1 do e« imiuiiftd you io thj/r bucks. 

Eilm'W.'li. [RzU UANQUO. 

!.»•! every man bo master of his bine 

Till seven at night; to make society 

The sweeter welcome, we will keep outsell 

'fill supper lime alone: while then. Cud bo with you! 

[Exi’unt tiff but jmaohevu and an attendant . 
Sirrah, a word with you: attend those men 
Our pleasure? 

AT'iv,M)ANT. They are, iny lord, without the palace gate. 

MACJU-.TH. Bring them before us. I Exit attendant. 

i To he thus is i willing; 

But to be safely thus: our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature? 

deigns that which would he i ear’d : a ’t is much he (lares. 

And, io tiiat daimtloss_J.<-smper of his mind, 

Ho hath a wisdoiFftTiiit doth guide Jus valor 
To net in safety. There is none but ho 
Whose being J do fear: and under him 
My (lenius is rebuked, as it is said 
Murk Antony’s was by CxsurV^Hc chid the sisters. 

When first they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them speak to him; then prophot-liko 
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They hail’d him father to a li ne o f kings: 

Upon my head they placed ~a iFruitless crown 
And put a barren scepter in my gripe,' 

Thence to be wrench’ d with an unlineal hand. 

No son of mine" succeedingllf ’t be so. 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 

Put rancors in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the commo n en emy of man, 

To make .thergfcpgs, theseecTof Banquo kings! 

Bather thaiyso, come, fate, into the list. 

And champion me to the utterance! Who’s there? 

Re-enter attendant, with two murderers.] 

Now go to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Exit ATTENDANT. 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together? 
first murderer. It was, so please your highness. 

Macbeth. Well then, now 

Have you consider’d of my speeches? Know 
That it was he in the times past which held you 
So under fortune, which you thought had been 
Our innocent self: this I made good to you 
In our last conference; pass’d in pr obatio n with you, 

How you were borne in hand, Row cross’d, the instruments, 
Who wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say ’Thus did Banquo.’ 

first murderer. You made it known to us. 

Macbeth. I did so; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature. 

That you can let this go? Are you so gosp ell’d. 

To pray for this good man and for his issue, “ 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave 
And beggar’d yours for ever? 

FIRST MURDERER. We are men, my liego. 

macbeth. Aye, in the catalogue ye go for men; 
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As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs and derm -wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The housekeeper, tire hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Ilufh in him closed, whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, Irom the bill 
That writes them all alike: and so of men. 

Mow if you have n station in the Sic, 

Not f the worst rank of manhood, say it. 

Ami T will put that business in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 

O/applos you to ibo heart and love of us. 

Who wear ear Yicalih but sickly in ids life, 

Wirch in his death were porlcct. 
s:«x:oNr> I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spito the world. 
ymST MOituKiuin. And i another 

So weary witli disasters, tugg’d with fortune. 

That f would set my life on ;my chance, 

To mend it or be rid on T. 

MAcaiKTH. Both of you 

Know Banquo was your enemy. 
i«rm Mcmunneiu:. True, my lord. 

maoiktu. So is lie mine, and in such bloody distance 
That every r^inuty of his being thrusts 
Against my near si of life: and though J could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 
And hid my will avouch it, yet 1 must not, 

For certain friends that are both his and mine. 

Whose loves J may not drop, but waff his fall 
Who I myself struck down: and thence it is 
That I to your assistance do make love. 

Masking the business from the common eye 
For sundry, weighty reasons. 
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second murderer. We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 
first murderer. Though our lives— 

Macbeth. Your spirits shine through you. Within this hour at 
most 

I will advise you where to plant yourselves. 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 

The moment on ’t; for T must 'be done to-night, 

And something from the palace; always thought 
That I require a clearness: and with him — 

To leave no * rubs nor^ botches in the work — 

Fleance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart; 

I'll come to you anon. 

both murderers. We axe resolved, my lord. 

macbeth. I’ll call upon you straight: abide within. 

[ Exeunl mohiuismnh&i. 

It is concluded: Banquo thy soul’s flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. j Exit. 

Scene II — The ‘palace. 

Enter Lady Macbeth and a Servant.] 

LADY macbeth. Is Banquo gone from court? 
servant. Aye, madam, but returns again to-night. 
lady macbeth. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

servant. Madam, I will. I Exit. 

lady macbeth. Naught ’s had, all ’s spent. 

Where our desire is got without content: 

’Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter macbeth.] 

How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making; 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
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With them they think on? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard: what's dons is done, 

MAonuni. Wo have scotch'd the snake, not kill’d tl: 

She ’ll close and beHhorself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of, Jjej e £ormer tooth. 

But lot the frame' ot things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 

Ere wo will eat our mcal'ju fear, and sleep 

’In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

Thai shake us nightly: better bo with the dead. 

Whom we, to gain our peace, hove sent to peace, 

Than on the loramj of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in Ms grave; 

After lifo’y fttiul lever ho sleeps well; 

Treason lias done his worst: nor steel, nor poison. 

Malice domestic, fbn’iga levy, nothing, 

Can touch him iiuther. 

\ov machete. Come on; 

C’enlle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial among your guests to-night. 
macbetu. So shall I, love; and no, i pray, be you: 
l<el your remembrance apply to Bauquo; 

Present bun eminence, both with eye and longue: 

Unsafe the while, that we 


Must lave our honors in these flattering streams. 
And make our faces visards to our hearts. 
Disguising what they are. 
la by maouetu. You must leave this. 


machmu O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife! 

Thou know’st that Banquo, and lusJFleance, lives. 
why Macbeth. But in them nature’s copy’s not eteme. 
MAdBETir. There’s comfort yel; they are assailable; 

Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister’d .flight: ere to black Hecate’s summons. 
The shard-borne beetle With his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be none 
A deed of dreadful note. 


lady Macbeth. What’s to bo done? 
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macbeth. Be innocent of tbo knowledge, dearest chuck. 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 

- Scarf u p the tender eye of pitiful day. 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale! Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse. 

Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 

Thou marvel’st at my words: but hold thwo wtdl; 

Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill: 

So, prithee, go with me. 

Scene III — A park war the palace. 

Enter three Mubbskers.] 

first mubdeber. Bui who did bid thee Join with us? 

THIRD MURDERER. 

second murderer. He needs noi our mistrust; siuc*'? fru thi- 

livers 

Our offices, and what we have to do. 

To the direction just. 

first murderer. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of df'y: 

Now spurs the lated traveler apace 

To gain the timely inn, and near approaches 

The subject of our watch. 

THIRD murderer. Hark! I bear horses. 

BANQtro. [Within] Give us a light there, ho! 
second murderer. Then ’tis hu; fhc rout 

That are within t he no teof expectation 
Already are i’ the court. " 
first murderer. His horses go about. 

third murderer. Almost a mile: but ho does usually— 

So all men do — from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 
second murderer. A light, a lightl 
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Enter jiANQiio, and fleance with a torch.] 

'ttnriD muiuikrwu. 'Tis he. 

ViitST IvrufiDEREH. Si find lo ’t. 

HANQx.10 it wall be mm to-night. 
first MunoefJEia. 'bet It come down. 

[They sc l upon banquq. 

3a nouo O, treachery! Fty, good if’leaare, Ay, fly, (lyl 

Thou ronyst re von go. O slave! [Dies, fleam ue escapes. 
tuiao MtmoKnrai. Who did strike not She light? 
first MufsDt'nLW,. Won \ not the wayP 

vnui Tlieio’a but one down; 'lie son is Uod. 

:wono We have lost 

Best JudJ of our Ml oh. 

/nil/*: ta k • ■ v: 'mi. W>*U, lev J s • \ > w end say how much is done. 

f Exouni. 


S«*<h « IV — iia!l iit ihc pataca. 

A banquet pieparnti. Enter MA^Bwm, I .aisv MAcroETii, 

I'hw-v., b/iMPio'. 1 , boiussj, tn id Attf.I'JD-'.nvs. 1 
vt ACHi'l'n.’. You fams/v your own degrees; si! down: nllirsl_ 
Aitd h ( wl_ a la-arty welcome, 
nouns. Thanks to your majesty. 

MAoHKiw. Curse It' will mingle with society 
Anti ploy the bumble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but In best time 
Wo will require ber welcome. 
i«Al»i maoukhi. Pronounce il for me, sir, to all our friends, 
b'nr my head speaks they are welcome. 

Enter first MomicitKU to the door.] 

macuktii. bee, they encounter thou with their heart’s thanks, 
both sides me even: here I’ll sit i’ the it deist: 
lie largo injniirlh; anon well drink a measure 
The luhlo round. [Approaching the door] There’s blood 
upon thy face. 

Mtumiouou Tis Hanquo’s then. 

maokktii. ’Tis belter thee witliout than he within. 

Is ho dispatch’d? 
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murderer. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for Jam. 
macbeth. Thou art the best o’ the cut-1 hroats. : yet he ’s good 
That did the lilce for Fleance: i/Thou didst It, 

Thou art the nonpareil . 
murderer. ' Most royal sir, 

Fleance is 'scaped. 

macbeth. [Aside] Then comes my fit "again: I had else been 
perfect, 

„Whole as the marble, founded as the rode. 

As b road and general as the casing air: 

But now I am' cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, bound In 
To saucy doubts and fears. — But Brusque’;: safe? 
murderer. Aye, my good lord, safe in a clilch ho bides. 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head; 

The least a death to nature. 
macbeth. Thanks for that. 

r Aside ] There the grown serpent lies, the worm that ’s iled 
Hath natrne that in iirne will venom breed, 

No teeth for die present. Got ihec gone: to-morrow 
We’ll hear ourselves again. [si:di muudhhkk. 

lady macbeth. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer: tho feast is sold 
That is not often vo uch’d, while ’tis a making, 

'Tis given with welcome: to feed were best ::t homo; 

From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. 
macbeth. Sweet remembrancer! 

Now good digestion wait on appetite. 

And health on both! 

uennox. May 't please your highness sif . 

The ghost of banquo enters and sits in macbeth is place.] 
macbeth. Here had we now our country’s honor roofil. 

Were the graced person of our Banquo present; 

Who may I rather challenge for unkindness 
Than pity for mischance! 
boss. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please 't your highness 
To grace us with your royal company. 
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aiac»*.tii. The table’s full. 

u:nnox, Here is a place reserved, sir. 

mm:betit. Where? 

I.KNNOX. Here, my good lord. What is T that moves your high- 
ness? 

M Acmni. Which of you have done this? 
conus. What, my good lord? 

MAfiBW/u. Thou cans! not say i did ii : never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

uotss. f ionurarioik, fiso; bn: highness is not well. 

MACi.iT/ 1 . 3i5, worthy iue'uls: my lord is often thus, 
And ha«h boon from Ids youth: pray you, keep soar; 

The fit in mnuienhoy; upon « thought 

Jlo will again ho v/eil: if much you nolo him. 

You sheP O'? end him and ejnond his passion: 
and regard luna not. Am you a man? 
maouw .. Aye, end t* hold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil, 
i . auy 'vr \r t ! kti i . O proper stu if 1 

This is tlio very painting of your tear: 

This isjtho air drawn dagger which, you said. 

Led you to Duncan. O, these !luws_and shuts, 
impostors 1° true four, would Well become 
A woman’s story at a winter's flic, 

Authorized by her grnndam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces? When all ’« done. 

You look but on a stool. 

MACBETiC. lYithee, see thernl behold! look! lo! how say you? 
Why, what care I? If thou const nod, speak loo. 

If cl iarti< J-hcmses and our giaves must send 
Those that” wo Inny back , our monuments 
Shall lx* the maws of kites. | ha it ohost. 

i.ai»v MAomvrn. What, quite unmauu’d in folly? 

At aojjkth. If I stiutd liorc, 1 saw him. 
t.AOv MACBETH. Fic, for shame! 

vrACBOTH. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden time. 
Kre human e statute pinged the gentle weal; 

Aye, and since too, murders have ‘been perform’d 
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Too terrible for the ear: the time has been. 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end; but now they rise again. 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 

And push us from our stools: this is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 
lady MACBETH. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Macbeth. I do forget. 

Do not mus e at me, my most worthy friends; 

I have Estrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and health to all; 
Then I’ll sit down. Give me some wine, fill full. 

I drink to the general joy o’ the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
Would he were herel to all and him we tliirst. 

And all to all. 

lobds. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Re-enter ghost.] 

macbeth. Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide 
Thy bones are m arrow less, thy blood is cold; 

Thou hast no speculati on in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with. 

LADY MACBETH. Think of this, good peers. 

But as a thing of custom: ’tis no other; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
macbeth. What man dare, I dare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear. 

The arm’d, rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble: or be alive again. 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword; 

If trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow: 

Unreal mockery, hence! 

Why, so: being gono, 

I am a man again. Pray you, sit still. 


thee! 


[Exit GHOST. 
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lady macbeth. You have displaced the mirth, broke the good 
meeting. 

With most admired disorder^ 
macbeth. LCan such things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud. 

Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold such sight, 

And keep the natural nuby ol your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. 
boss. What sights, my lord? 

i,Am' macbkiu. I pray you,, speak not; he grows worse and 
worse; 

Question ovages him: at onco, good nights 
Stand no! upon the order oi your going. 

But go al cure. 

juEwnoi. Good night; and bettor health 

Attend his majesty! 

/.amy macbeth. A kind good night to all! 

[Exeunt ail but macbeth and j.ady macbeth. 
MAcnETH0l will have blood; they say blourl will have blood: 
Stones have been known to move and trees to speak; 
Augurs and understood relations have 
By maggot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
Thr; secrel’st man of bloodj^Yhat is the night? 
lady macbeth. Almost at odds with morning, which is which. 
macbkth. How suy’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our groat bidding? 

lady macbeth. Did you send to him, sir? 

macbeth. 1 hear it by the way, but I will send: 

There 's not u one of thorn out in liis house 
l keep a sorvaut fee’d. I wall to-morrow. 

And betimes I will, to llio weird sisters: 

More shall they speak, for now I am bent to know. 

By the worst moons, the worst. For jnirie own good 
All causes shall give way; i am in blood 
Stopp'd in so far that, should I wade no more. 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er: 
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Strange things I have in head that will to hand. 

Which must be acted ere they may be scanu'd. 
lady macbetb. You lack the season of all natures, sloop. 
macbeth. Come, well to sleep. My ctrangc and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear that wants hatd use: 

We are yet but young in deed. [Exeunt. 

Scene V — A heath. 

Thunder. Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate. J 
first witch. Why, how now, Hecate! you look augcrly. 
hecate. Have I not reason, beldams as you arc, ' 

Saucy and over-bold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death; 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part, 

Or show the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful and wrathfulTwho, as others do. 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now: get you gone. 

And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ me morning: thither he 

Will come to know his destiny: 

Your ,v es£$ ls and your spells provide. 

Your charms and every thing beside. 

I am for the air; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal and a fatal end: 

Great business must be wrought ere noon: 

Upon the comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

111 catch it ere it comes to ground: 

And that distill’d by magic sleights 
shall raise such artificial sprignts 
As by the strength of their illusion 
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Shall draw him on to his confusion:^ 
lie shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace and fear: 

And you all know security 
Is mortals' chief est enemy. 

[Music and a song within: ‘ Come away, 

come away,’ ire. 

Hark! I am call’d; my little spirit, sec. 

Sits hi a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 

i*msT wiTCnt. Come, let ’s make haste; she'll soon be back 
again. {Exeunt. 


Sera M jS VI — Foirres. The palace. 

Enter Lknnotc and another Il.Oiin.3 

'(.jr-KSTNiUi. My fonnnx speeches have but hit your thoughts, 
Wlueh can interpret Hurt her: only 1 say 
Things huv^e been strangely borne. The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth: marry, he was dead: 

And the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late; 

Whom, you may say, if T please you, Fleance kill’d. 
For Fleance fled: men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was lor Malcolm and for DonaJbain 
To kill their gracious father? damned factl 
IIow it did grieve Macbellil did he not straight. 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tour. 

That were tho claves of drink and lliralls of sleep? 

Was not that nobly done? Aye, and wisely too; 

For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive 
To hear the men deny ’t. So that, I say. 

Ho has borne all dungs well: and I do think 
That, had he Duncan’s sons under his key — 

As, an T please heaven, ho shall not — they should find 
What ’twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 

But, peace! for from broad words, and ’cause he fail’d 
His presence at tire tyrant’s feast, I hear, 
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Macduff lives in disgrace: sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself? 
lord. The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due oi bulb. 

Lives in the English court, and *s received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduii 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid 
To wake Northumberland and warlike Si ward: 

That by the help of these, with Him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights. 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives, 

Do faithful homage and receive free honors: 

All which we pine for now: and this report 
Hath so exasperate the king that ho 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 
lennox. Sent he io MacdtdJ? 

lord. He did: and with an absolute ‘Sir not 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
and hums, as who would say ‘You’ll rue I ho time 
That clogs me with tin's answer.’ 
lennox. ’ ” hun gi And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angol 
Fly to the court of England and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursedl 

lord. I’ll send my prayers with hint. 

{ttxcunt. 
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Scene 1 — A cavern. In the middle, a boiling cauldron. 

Thunder. Enter Ihe three Wjitchks.] 

mmot witch. Tflnice nine blinded. cat hath mev/d. 

(second wmii. Thrice and once ihe hedge-pig whined. 

TiimD witch. II;irjj>ier dies ‘ Tis time, ’!>s tim-s.’ 
nhST wrxxm. /idiifid about ihe or.uldvoii go: 

)n Ihe poison’d ecvrfiiJs tluow. 

Toad, nhut iiader cold stone 
Da */r find .JgHs has liv.>y ore 
Swelle/H venom 'plug goi, 
boil ihou J):st f ihe charmed put. 
aou. Doublet, double toil and trouble; 

Fire bora ami cauldron bubble. 

SECOND witch. Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Rye of newt and too of frog, 

Wool oi bat and longue of dog, 

Adder's fork and blind- worm’s sting. 

Lizard's leg and howlet’s wing, 

For u charm of powerful Double, 

Dike a hell -broth boil and bubble. 
ai.i.. Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 

Tmiro witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches’ mummy, maw and gulf 
Of the raviu'd salt- situ shark, 

I loot of hemlock digged i’ the durk. 

Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of gout and slips ef yew 
Silver’ d in the moon’s eclipse. 

Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe 
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Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 

Make the gruel thick and slab: 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
at.t. . Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire bum and cauldron bubble. 
second w r r c H . Cool it with a baboon s blood. 

Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter hecate to the other three witches.] 
hecate. O, well done! I commend your pains; 

And every one shall share i’ the gains: 

And now about the cauldron sing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

[Music and a song: * Black spirits * be. hecate rvlirns. 
second witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, 

Something wicked this way comes: 

Open, locks. 

Whoever knocks! 

Enter macbeth.] 

macbeth. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is 't you do? 

all. deed without a name. 

macbeth. I c onjure you, by that which you profess. 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer me: 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches! though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though hladed com be lodged and trees blown down; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; . 

Though palaces and pyramids do slopcu 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treasure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together. 

Even till destruction sicken; answer me 
To what I ask you. 
west witch. Speak. 

SECOND wrrcH. Demand. 

THXBD WITCH. 


We’ll answer. 
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KI15ST WITCH. Say, if thou 'dst rather hear it from our mouths. 
Or from our masters? 

MACitKTH. Call 'em, let me see ’em. 

Fiiwr witcit. Pour in sow's Wood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that’s sweater! 

From the murderer's gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

am,. Como, high or low; 

Thyself and office deftly show! 

Thunder, Fixtsr a p varoton : an armed Head.] 

MAcmaw. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 

viust v^r-ca. He knows tliy thought; 

Hoar bis speech, but say ihno nought. 
viust AFFAiimow. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware Mac- 
duif; 

ihnveie tile thane of Fife. Dismiss me; enough. 

[Descends. 

maoret/t. What o'er thou art, for thy good caution thanks; 

Thou hast harp'd my fear aright: but one word more, — 
Fitisr witch. Ho will not he commanded: here’s another. 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder , second a pp a h rnoN : a bloody Child .] 
second apparition. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! 
aiacuktii. Had I tlirec ears, A ’Id hear thee. 
second ap pamtion. Be bloody, bold and resolute; laugh t< 
scorn 

The power of man, for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. [Descends. 

fciAC«ETt«.(Then live, Macduff: whut need I fear of thee? 

But yet I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 

And take a bond of fate: thou shall not live; 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear it lies. 

And sleep in spite trFlKundor. 

Thunder, thihd apparition : a Child crowned, with a 
tree in his hand.] 

What is this, 

That rises like the issue of a king, 
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And wears upon his baby-brow the round 
And top ofsovereignty? 

att~ " * " Listen, but speak not to ’t. 

third apparition. Be lion-mettled, proud, and tale no cure 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspircrs are: 
Macbeth."shall never vanquish'd be until 
Great Bimam wood to high ? Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 
macbeth. Thai will never be: 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root?, Sweet bodemenls! 

Rebellion's head, rise never, till the wood 
Of Bimam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease ofnatufe.'pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. "Tet my heart 
Throbs to know one tiling: tell me, if your art 
Can tell so much: shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 

all. Seek to know no moTa. 

macbeth. I will be satisfied: deny me this. 

And an eternal curse fall on you! Let me Icnow: 

Why sinks that cauldron? and what noise is tliis? 

FIRST WITCH. Show! 

SECOND WITCH. SllOwI 
THIRD W ITC H . Showl 

aix. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 

Come like shadows, so depart! 

A show of eight Kings , the last with a glass in his hand; 
BANQtio’s Ghost following.} 

macbeth. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo: down! 

Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls. And thy hair, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags! 

Why do you show me this? A fourth! Start, eyes! 

What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom? 
Another yeti A seventh! I’ll see no more: 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
Which shows me many more; and some I see 


[Descrnrls. 

good! 

I, Hautboys . 
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That two-fold Jja lls and treble scepters carry: 

Horrible sight! Now L see ’tis true; 

For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me. 

And points at them for his:; 'What, is this so? 
first witch. Aye, sir, all this is so: but why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 

Come, sistei s, cheer we up his sprites, 

And show the best of our delights: 

I’ll charm the air to give a sound. 

While you perform your antic round. 

That this greal Jc»ng may kindly say 
Our duties did his we (come pay. 

[Musks. The \nrcA\iS dance, and then 
vanish, with inscATis. 

VACtfimi. Whore cie they? Cone? Let this pernicious hour 
.Stand oyo accursed in the calendar! 

Come in," without there! 

Sinter i.iiNNUH.. | 

i.knnox Whnf’s your grace’s willP 

MACBimr. Saw you the vveiid sisters? 

i.knnox. No, my lord. 

mm-uuth. Came they not by you? 

i.knnox. No indeed, my lord. 

maubI'TH. infected be the air whereon they ride. 

And damn'd all those that trust them! I did hear 
'i’lio galloping of horse : who was 't came by? 
i.knnox. 'Tis two or throe, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. 
maouktu. Fled to England! 

i.knnox. Aye, my good lord. 

M^iiKTii. \ Aside] Time, thou anticipatest my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpose never is o’ortook 
“Unless the deed go with it:|from tills moment 
Tint veiy firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand.\\nd even now. 

To crown my thoughts wim acts, be it thought and done: 
The castle of MaedufF I will surprise; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 
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His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace him in his line. No boasting like a fool; 

This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool: 

But no more sights! — Where are these gentlemen? 

Come, bring me where they are. [Exetml. 

Scene II — Fife. Macduff’s castle. 

Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Ross.] 

lady macduff. What had he done, to make him fly the land? 

ross. You must have patience, madam. 

lady macduff. He had none: 

His flight was madness: when our actions do not, 

Our fear s do make us traitors. 
ross. You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 
lady MACDUFF.! Wisdom !„ to leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
.. His man sion and his titles in a place 
JFrom whence himself does fly Pjffe loves us not; 

He wants the natural touch: for the poor wren, 

**1516 most diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her nest, against I he owl. 

All is the fear and nothing is the love; 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 
boss. My dearest coz, 

I pray you, school yourself: but, for your husband. 

He is noble, wise.* judic ious, and .best knows 

The fits o’ the season. I dare not speak much further: 

But cruel are thermos, when we are traitors 
And do not know^ourselves; when wo hold rumor 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move. I take my leave of you: 

Shall not be long but I’ll be here again: 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. My pretty cousin. 

Blessing upon youl 
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i.ad v r macdukf. Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 

Rf»:s. T pin so much a fool, should I slay longer. 

It would be my disgrace and your discomfort: 
l take my leave at once. [Exit. 

lady magduff. Sirrah, your father’s dead: 

And whal will you do now? How will you live? 
son As birds do, mother. 

wnv MACDUFF. What, with worms and flies? 

son. With what i get, 1 mean; and co do they. 
i,ady macduff. Poor bird! thou ’Jdsl never fear the net nor 
lime. 

The ;nlfdl nor the gin. 

son. Yi'hy should £, mother? Poor birds they ere not sot ior. 

My futnoi is not dead, lor all year saying. 

Li\U v macduff. jl'us, he Is dead: how wilt Jhou do for a 
halier? 

son Nay, how wfl you do for a husband? 

macduff. Why, I oan buy mo twenty at any market. 
uon. Then you'll buy 'em to soli again. 

i.aia' macduff. Thou spenk'st with all thy wit, and yet, i' 
faith, 

With wit enough for thee. 
son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 
lath' macduff. Aye, that he was. 
son What Is a traitor? 

lady macduff. Why, one that swears and lies. 
son. And be all traitors that do so? 

daisy macduff. Every one that does so fa a traitor, and must 
he hanged. 

son. And must they all be hanged that swear and lie? 
r.AOY macduff. Every one. 
son. Who must hang Shorn? 

(,m>y macduff. Wiiy, tho honest men. 

son. Then tho liars and swearers are fools; for there are liars 
and swearers enow to beat the honest men and hang up 
them. 

XiADY macduff. Now, God help thee, poor monkeyl 
But how will thou do for a father? 
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son. If he were dead, you ’Id weep for him: U you would not, 
it were a good sign that I should quickly have a new lather, 
lady macduff. Poor prattle r, how thou la Ik’s l ! 

Enter a messenger. ] < e x - ir 

messenger. Bless you, fair dame! J am not to you known. 
Though in your state of honor I am perfect. 

I doubt some danger does approach you nearly: 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks J am too savage; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you l 
I dare abide no longer. 

lady macduff. Whither should 1 fly? 

I have done no harm.; "But 1 remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often Jaudable, to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas. 

Do I put up that womanly defense. 

To say I have done no harm?— What ate these fae. 

Enter murderers.] 

first murderer. Where is your husband? 
lady macduff. I hope, in no place so uusaiiclifled 
Where such as thou maysl mid him. 

FIRST MURDERER. He’s a traitor. 

son. Thou liest, thou shag-ear’d villain! 

FIRST MURDERER. j]LO , What, you Ogg! 

| Slabbing him. 

Young fry of treacheryl 

SON - He has kill’d me, mother: 

Bun away, I pray you! [ 

[Exit lads macduff, crying 4 Murthrcrt ' ’ 
[Exeunt murderers, following luir. 
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Scene III — England. Before the King’s palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff.] 

malcolm. Let us seel; out some desolate shade, and fcbort 
Weep our sad bosoms empty. 
maOjdofk Let us rather 

Hold lost the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fall'm birthdonujjeadh. now mom 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike Leaven op iho face, that ii resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell'd out 
Like syllable of dolor. ' 

malotum. Wu t !| believe, I’ll wail; 

What know, bwlieve; and vdnaii. I e**u redress. 

As 1 shall find the time to friend, 1 will. 

What you have spoke, it may be so perchance. 

This tyrant, whose solo name blisters our tongues. 

Was once thought hottest: you have loved him well; 

He bffth not touch’d you yet. I am young; but something 
You may deceive of him through me; and wisdom 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb 
To appease rat angry god. 
macduff. $ am mot treacherous. 

Malcolm. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil 

In a tt imperial charge. But I shall crave your pardon; 

That which you are, ray thoughts cannot transpose: 

Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell: 

Though all tilings foul would wear the brows of grace. 

Yet grace must still look so. 

MAcnuvF. I have lost my hopes. 

malcolm. Perchance even there where 1 did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 

Those preciou s motives, those strong knots of love. 

Without leave-taking? I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonors, 
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But mine own safeties. You may be rightly j ust. 

Whatever I shall think. 
macduff. [[Bleed, bleed, poor country: 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dare not check thee: wear thou thy wrongs; 
The title is afieer’d. Fare thee well, lord: 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp 
And the rich East to boot. 3 
malcolm. Be not offended: 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke. 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds: I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 

And here from gracious England have 1 offer 
Of goodly thousands: but for all this. 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head. 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before, 

More suffer and more sundry ways than ever. 

By him that shall succeed. 
macduff. What should he bo? 

malcolm. It is myself I mean: in whom I know 
All the particu lars of vice so grafted 
That, when'they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow, and tho poor stale 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

MACDUFF. Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can como ji devil more duirm’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Malcolm. "grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name: but there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughters, 
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Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust, and my desire 
All continent impediments would o’erbear. 

That did oppose my will: better Macbeth 
Than such an one to reign. 

macduff. Boundless,, intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 

And fell of many kings. But fear not yet 
To tako upon you what is yours: you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink: 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As v/ffl io greatness dedicate themselves. 

Finding Jit so inclined. 

majlcojum. With this there grows 

In my most ill-composed affection such 
A stimchless avarice that, were I long, 

I sfiould cut off the nobles for their lands, 

Desire his jewels and this other’s house: 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make roe hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against die good and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

macduff. This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeming lust, and it hath been 
The sword of our slain Icings: yet do not fear; 
Scotland hath foisons to £1] up your will 
Of your mere own:~all these are portable, 

With other graces weigh’d. 

madcolm. But I have none: the ldng-becoming graces. 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness. 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience,"' courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish for them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime. 
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Acting In many ways. Nay,^Ead I power, 1 should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 3 
magdoff. O Scotland, Scotland! 

malcolm. If such a one be fit to govern, speak; 

I am as I have spoken. 
macduff. C^it to govern! 

No, not to live. O nation miserable! 

With an untitled tyrant bldody-scepter’d. 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdi ction stands accursed. 

And does Blaspheme his breed? jfhy royal lather 
Was a most samtecTkmg : the queen that boro thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she lived. Fare thee well! 

These evils thou repeat’st upon thyself 
Have banish’d me from Scotland. O my breast. 

Thy hope ends here! 

Malcolm. Macduff, this noble passion. 

Child o f integrity , hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honor. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains h ath sought to win me 
Into his power; and modes t wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous Tiaste: but God above 
Deal between thee and me! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction : here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 

For s trangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 

Scarcely have covoted what was mine ’own. 

At no time broke my faith, would not betray 
The devil to his fellow, and delight 
No less in truth than life; my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself: what I am truly. 
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Is thine and my poor country’s to command: 

Whither indeed, before thy here-approach, 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

Already at a point, was setting forth. 

Now we'll together, and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel! Why are you silent? 
macduff. Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
'Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a doctor. J 
madcolm. Well, more anon. Comes the king forth, I pray 
you? 

doctor. Aye, sir; there are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay las erne: their malady convinces 
The great jggsay of ai't; but at his touch, 

Such savetity !iatr\ heaven given his hand. 

They presently amend. 

malcqlm. 1 thank you, doctor. [Exit doctor, 

macdoff. What’s the disease he moans? 

Malcolm. ’Tis call’d the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 

Which often, since my hero-iemain in England, 

I have seen him do. How lie solicits heaven. 

Himself best knows: but strangely- visited people. 

All swob and ul cerous, pitiful to the eye. 

The more despair of surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers: and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne 
That speak him full of grace. 

Enter ross.] 

macduff. See, who comes hereP 

Malcolm. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
macdufk. My ever gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Malcolm. I know him now: good God, betimesjremovo 
The meuns that makes us strangers! 
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boss. Sir, amen. 

macduff. Stands Scotland where it did? 
boss. Alas, poor country! 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave: where nothing. 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 

Where sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air. 
Are made, not mark’d; whore violent sorrow seems 
A modem ecstasy: the dead mans lend! 

Is there scarce ask’d for whojand go"b3 men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 
macduff. O, relation 

Too nice, and yet too true! 

Malcolm. What’s the newest grief? 

boss. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 

Each minute teems a new one. 
macduff. How does my wile? 

boss. Why, well. 

macduff. And all my children? 
boss. ct Well loo. 

macduff. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace? 
boss. No; they were well at peace when I did leave 'em. 
macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech: how goes ’t? 
boss. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 

Which I have heavily homo, there ran a rumor 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 

Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot; 

Now is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight. 

To doff their dire distresses. 

Malcolm. Be ’t their comfort 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Siward and ten thousand men; 

An olden and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 
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boss. Would I could answer 

Tliis comfort with the like! But 1 have words 
That would be howl'd out in the desert air. 

Where hearing should not latch them. 
macduff. What concern they? 

The general cause? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to somo single breast? 
noss. No mind that's lionest 

But m it shares some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 
macduff. If it be mine. 

Keep it not from me, quickly lot mo have it. 
boss. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever. 

Which shall possess libera with the heaviest sound 
That ever yoS they hoard. 
macduff. Hum! T guess al it. 

aoss. 11 our castle is surprised; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter'd: to relate the manner. 

Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer. 

To add the deatK'ofyou. 
malcolm. Merciful heaven! 

What, manl ne’er puli your hut upon your brows; 

Give sorrow words: the grief that does not speak 
Wliispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
macduff. My children loo? 

boss. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could bo found. 

macduff. And 1 must be from thence! 

My wife kill'd too? 
boss. I have said. 

malcolm. Be comforted: 

Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge. 

To euro this deadly grief. 

macduff. [He has no cliildren, All my pretty ones? 

Did you" say all? O hell-ldtol All? 

What, all my protty’cKckeus and their dam 
At one fell swoop? 
malcolm. Dispute it like a man. 
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MACBUFF. I shall do SO; 

But I must also feel it as a man: 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. Did heaven look cm, 

And would not take their part? Sinful MaodufT, 

They were all struck for thee! naught that I am, 

Not for their own dements, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls: heaven rest them now! 
malcolm. Be this the whetstone of your sword: Id grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
macduff. O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 

And* braggart with my tongue! [But, gentle heavens. 

Cut short all intermission; front" to front 
Bring thou this^fiend of Scotland and myseU; 

Within my swoi 3 ’s' length set him; if he ’scape. 

Heaven forgive him too! j 
malcolm. This time goes manly. 

Come, go we to the kmg; our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. M.iobefh 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

Put on their instruments. Receive what cheer >011 mav; 

The night is long that never finds the day. [t')\rnnl 
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ACT V 

Scene I — Dwsimams. Ante-mom ■ in the castle. 

Enter a Doctor of P?rrac and o. W /uvnra-GmroLKWOMAN. ] 
doctor. £ have two nighls watched with you, hut can per- 
ceive no truth in your report. When was it she last walked? 
OENTLSwoiViAW. Since his majesty went Into the field, 1 have 
seen her i 5no from her bed, throw her nightgown upon her, 
unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon ’l, 
j>e«d it, afterwards seal it, and again return to bed; yet all 
this while in a most last sleep. 
jkjctou. A grcat*fX>rtiir bal ion in nature, to receive at once the 
benefit of sleep and do the effects of watching! In this 
sluinhcxy agitation, besides her walking and other actual 
performances, what, at any time, have you hoard her say? 
oicsm.EWOMAN. That sir, which 1 will not report after her. 
doctor. You may to me, and 'tis most meet you should. 
taifrn-KWOMAN, Neither to you nor any one, having no wit- 
ness to confirm my speech. 

Enter lady macbe-iti, with a taper.] 

ho you, here she comes! This is her very guise, and, upon 
my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 
doctor. Ilow come s he by that fight? 

gentlewoman. Why, ifslood by her; she has light try her 
continually; ’tis her command. 
doctor. You see, her eyes are open. 
gentlewoman. Aye, but their sense is shut. 
doctor. What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her 
hands. 

gentlewoman. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands: I have known her continue in this 
a quarter of an hour. 
lady macbkth. Yet here’s a spot. 
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DOCTOR. Harkl she speaks: I will set down what comes iron* 
her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 
lady macbeth. ODut, damned spot! out. _1 say! One: two: 
why, then ’tis time to do ’t. Hell is m Wky . Fio, iny loid, 
fie! a soldier, and afeard? What need we fear who knows 
it, when none can call our power to account? Yel who 
would have thought the old man to have hod so much 
blood in him? ^ 
doctor. Do you mark that? 

lady MACBEralThe thane of Fife had a wife; where is she 
now? What, wall these hands ne’er be clean? No nunc, o' 
that, my lord, no more o’ that: you mar all with this staii 
“ig. 

doctor. Go to, go to; you have known what you should not. 
gentlewoman. She haTspoKe what she should not, I utri sure 
of that: heaven knows whet she has knovrn. 
lady macbeth. (Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the per- 
fumes of Arabia wall not sweeten this little hand. Oh, olr, 
oh!."Jy 

doctor. What a sign is mere! the heart is soicly charged. 
gentlewoman. I would not have such a hea? t in uiy bosom 
for the dignity of the whole body. 
doctor. Well, well, well, — 
gentlewoman. Pray God it be, sir. 

doctor. This disease is beyond my practice: yet I have 
known those which have walked in their sleep who have 
died holily in their beds. 

lady macbeth. Wash your hands; put on your nightgown; 
look not so pale: I tell you yet again, fiauquo’s buried!; he 
cannot come out on ’s grave. 
doctor. Even so? 

LADY macbeth. To bed, to bed; there’s knocking at tlio gate; 
come, come, come, come, give me your hand: what’s don e 
cannot be undone: to bed, to bed, to bod. [Exit, 

jjOfrroR. WiIFshe go' now to bed? 
gentlewoman. Directly, 

doctor^ouI whisperings are abroad: unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles: infected minds 
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To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets: 

More needs she the divine than the physician. 

God, Cod forgive us all! Look alter her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. So good night: 

My mind she has malcd_ and amazed my sight: 

I think, but dare not speak. 

gentlewoman. Good night, good doctor. 

| Exeunt. 

Scene II — The country near Donsinane. 

Drum and colors. Enter Menteitu, CArramstss, 

Angus, Lennox, mid Solbjejrs. j 
mkmtsitia The English power is near, led on by Malcolm, 
His uncle Si ward and iho good Macduff: 

Revenges burn in th< ma; for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
angus. Near Birnam wood 

Shall we well meet them; that way are they coming. 
CAITHNESS. Who knows if Donalbuiu bo with Ids brother? 
lennox. For certain, air, ho is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry : there is Sward’s son. 

And manyunrough youths, that oven now 
Protest their first of manhood. 
jmenteu’m. What does the tyrant? 

Caithness. Great Dunsinanc he strongly fortifies: 

Sonic say he’s mad; others, that lesser hate him. 

Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, 
lie cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

ANOtrs. Now docs he feel 

His secret murders slicking on Ids hands; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith- breach; 

Those he commands move only in command, 

Nothing in lews: now does he feci his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 
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MACEETIl 

mentexth. Who then shall blame 

His pester’d senses to recoil and stall, 

When alTthat is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 

Caithness. Well, march we on. 

To give obedience where ’tis truly owed: 

Meet we the medicine of the sickl y weal,"" 

And with him pour we, in our country’s purge . 

Each drop of us. [Exeunt, 'marching. 

lennox. Or so much as it needs 

To (fey the sovereign flower and drown the weeds. 

Make we our march towards Bimam. 

Scene III — Dunsenane. A room in the castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. J 
MACBETH.^Bring me no more reports; let them fly all: 

Till Biroam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I canno t taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm? 

Was he noFEorn of woman PjThe spirits that know 
All mortal consequences have pronounced me thus: 

‘Fear not, Macbeth; no man that’s bom of woman 
Shall e’er have power upon thee.’ Then fly, false thanes. 
And mingle with the English epicures: 

The mind I sway by and the heart i bear 
Shall never sag with doubt nor shake with fear. 

Enter a servant.] 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faeod loon! 

Where got’st thou that goose look? 
servant. There is ten thousand — 
macbeth. Geese, villain? 

servant. Soldiers, sir. 

macbeth. Go prick thy face and over-red thy fear, 

Thou Jiljr-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch! 

Death of my soul! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counselors to fear. What soldiers, whey- fact;! 
servant. The English force, so please you. 
macbeth. Take thy face hence. [Exit servant. 

Seyton!-— -I am sick at heart. 
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Scene 3 ] macbeth 

When I behold — Seyton, I say! — This push 
Will djPftr me ever, or disseat. me now. 

1 huve lived long gnoughif^ny way of life 
Is fall’n into the £ear,' the yellow leaf, 

And that which "should accompany old age. 

As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have, but, in their stead. 

Curses,' not loud but deep, mquthrhoijpr, breath. 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and'dare not. 
Seyton! 

Enter seyton.] 

seyton. What’s your gracious pleasure? 
macbeth. What news more? 

seyton. All is confirm’d, my lord, which was reported. 
macbeth. i’ll fighl , till from my bones my flesh bo hacked. 
Give me my armor. 

seyton. ’Tis not needed yet. 

MACBETH. I’ll put it on. 

Send oat moc horses, s kirr the country round; 

Ilung those that talk of tear. Give me mine armor. 

How does your patient, doctor? 
doctor. Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 

That keep her from her rept. 
macbeth. Cure her of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Razo out the written troubles of tho brain. 

And with some sweet oblivio us antidote 
Cleanse tho stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Wliich weighs upon the heurt? 
doctor. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

machkth. Throw physic to the dogs. I’ll none of it. 

Come, put mine armor on; give me my staff. 

Seyton, send out. Doctor, the thanes fly from me. 

Come, sir, dispatch. If thou couldst, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease 
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And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. Pull ’t oft', I say. 

What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative di tig. 

Would scour these English hence? Heur’sl thou of them? 
doctor. Aye, my good lord; your royal propitiation 
Makes us hear something. 

MACBETH. Bring it after me. 

1 will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. 
doctor. [Aside] Were I from Dunsinane away anti clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw mo hero. 1 [L\cunt. 

Scene XV — Country near Birnam wood. 

Drum and colors. Enter Malcolm, old Siward and 
his Son, Macduff, Menteith, Caithness, 

Angus, Lennox, Ross, and Soldiers, marching j 
malcolm. Cousins, I hope the days arc near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 
menteith. We doubt it nothing. 

siward. What wood is this before us? 
menteith. The wood of Birnum. 

Malcolm. Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear ’t before him: thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

soldiers. It shall be done. 

siward. We learn no other .but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before ’t. 

MALCOLM. ’Tis his main hope: 

For where there is advantage to be given. 

Both more and less have givenJu'm .the rev< >lt, 

And none serve with him but constrained things 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macduff. Let our just censures 

Attend the true eyent, and put wo on 
Industrious soldiership. 
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sward. The time approaches. 

That will with due decision make us know 
What wo shall say we have and what we owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 

Bui certain issue strokes must arbitrate: 

Towards which advance the war. [ Exeunt , marching. 

Scene V — Dunsinane. Within the castle. 

Muter Macbeth, Seytow, and Soucuebs, with drum 
and colon.) 

MACBETH. Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 

The cry is still ‘They come;' our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a singe co acorn: hrvo let them lie 
Till Jiuniuo and (ho ague eat ilium up: 

Were they not for ced with those that should be ours. 

Wo might have mol them dareful, beard to beard. 

And heal them backward home. LA cry of women within. 

What is that noise? 

sevton. It is the cry of women, my good lord. [Exit, 

mac»kth| I have almost forgot the taste ol fears: 

The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night shriek, and m y fell o f hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and slir_ 

Asrlife were in ’t: X have supp’d full with horrors; 

I Jireness, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts. 

Cannot once start mo . '! 

Re-enter sexton. J 

Wherefore was that cry? 
skyton. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

MACHJsrru She should have died hereafter; 

’l hero would have been a time for such a word. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the lust syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death .IFJut, out, brief candiel 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
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Tha t struts a nd frets his hour upon the stage 
And then IT heard no mor^Tftt is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. ' 

Enter a messenger.] 

Thou comest to use thy tongue; thy story quickly. 
messenger. Gracious my lord, 

I should report that which I say I saw. 

But know not how to do it. 
macbeth. Well, say, sir. 

messenger. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look'd toward Bimam, and anon, methought. 

The wood began to move. 
macbeth. Liar and slave! 

Messenger. Let me endure your wrath, if 't be not so: 

Within this three mile may you see it coming; 

I say, a moving grove. 

MACBETH. If thou speak’st talse. 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 

Till famine cling thee: if thy speech be sooili. 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. 

[ pull in resolution, and begin 

IVi.- doubt the equivocatio n of the fiend 

rhat Has like truth: ‘ Fear not, till Birnam wood 

Do come to Dunsinane:’ and now a wood 

3omes toward JDunsinane!|Arm, arm, and out! 

[f this which he avouchejfdoes appear, 

There is nor flying~fiehce nor tarrying heiw. 

I 'gin to be a-weury of the sun. 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone. 

Ring the alarum-bell! Blow, wind! come, wrack! 

At least well die with harness on our back. {7&trmri{. 

S c e n e VI — Dunsinane. Before me cast He. 

Drum and colors. Enter Malcolm, old Siwaku, 

Macduff, and their Army, with houghs.] 

Malcolm., Now near enough; your leavy screens throw down, 

And show like dins*? von arn. You wnrthv 
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Stall, with my cousin, your right noble son, 

Lead oui first battle: worthy Jriacduff and we 
Shall lake upon ’s what else remains to do, 

According to our order. 
siwa no. Fare you well. 

Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night, 

I..et us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 
ma.cuuff. Make all our trumpets speak; give them all breath. 
Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death, f Exeunt. 

Scene V17 — Another pari of the field. 
Alarums. Enter Macdett?.] 

macoktu They have tied me u> a Ft aka; I cannot fiy. 

But bour-like C must figlu the course. What's he 
That was not bom oi woman? Such a one 
An: I to ioar, or none. 

Fatter young siwahd .] 

von no srwAUT), What is thy name? 

MAcmmi. Thou ’It be afraid to hear it. 

voting kiwaxu). No; though thou call’st thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

MAOUhTU. My name’s Macbeth. 

young siWAiux The devil himself could not pronounce a titlo 
More hateful to mine oar. 

MACmmi. No, nor more fearful. 

young siwakb. Thou liesl, abhorred tyrant; with my sword 
fll prove the lie thou speak’sl. 

[They fight, and young siwabij is slain . 
macbktu. I'hou wasl born of woman. 

Bah swords 1 smile at, weapons laugh to scorn. 

Brandish’d by man that's of a woman bom. [Exit. 

Alarums. Enter macduff.] 

macduff. That way tho noise is. Tyraut, show thy facel 
ff thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine. 

My wife and children’s ghosts will haunt me still. 

1 cannot strike at wretched kerns, whoso arms 
Arc hired to boar their staves: either thou, Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 
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I sheathe again undeeded. Theie thou shouldst bo; 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited: let me find him, fortunol 
And more I beg not. [Exit. Alarums. 

Enter malcolm and old siwabjd.] 

siward. This way, my lord; the castle’s gently render'd: 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 

The day almost itself professes yours. 

And little is to do. 

malcolm. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

siward. Enter, sir, the castle, I Exit. Alarum. 

Scene VIII — Another pert of the field. 

Enter Macbeth.] 

ma CBETH.^Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Enter macduff. ] 

Macduff. Turn , hell-hound , turn! 

Macbeth. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 

But get thee back; my soul is too much charged 
With blood of thine already. 
macduff. I have no words: 

My voice is in my sword, thou bloo dier villain 
Than terms can give thee out! 
macbeth. Thou losest labor: 

As easy mayst thou the inlrenchant air 

With thy keen sword impress us make mo bleed: 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

I bear a channeled life, which must not yield 
To one of woman bora. 
macduff. Despair thy charm. 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 
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Scene 8] macbeth 

macbeth. MkCcursed be that tongue that tells me so. 

For it hath cow’d my better pait of man! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter wifh "iis in' a' double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ea_. 

And break it to our hope^I’il not fight with thee. 
macduff. Then yield thee,‘ coward, 

And live io be the show and gaze o’ the time: 

We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters arc. 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

‘Here may you see the tyrant.’ 
macbeth. Jfwill not yield. 

To kiss the ground befoie young Malcolm’s feet. 

And to bo halted, with the rabble’s curse. 

Though dunam wood be como to Dunsinane, 

And thou opposed, being of no woman bom. 

Yet I will tiy the Iasi : before my body 
X throw my wailiko shield: lay on, Macduff; 

And damn’d bo him that first cries ‘Hold enough!’ 

[ Exeunt, fighting. Alarums. 
Retreat. Flourish. Enter, with drum and colors , 

Malcolm, old SrwARD, Boss, the other 
Thanes, and Soldiers.] 

malcolm. I would the friends we miss were safe arrived. 
siward. Some must go off: and yet, by these J see. 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
m.vlcoum. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
noss. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt: 

He only lived but till he was a man; 

The which no sooner had his pro wess c onfirm’d 
In the unshrinking station whore he fought, 

But like a man he died. 
siward. Then he is dead? 

moss. Aye, and brought off the field: your cause of sorrow 
Must not bo measured by liis worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

siward. Had ho his hurts before? 

i loss. Aye, on tho front. 
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MACBETH [Act V 

siwabd. Why then, God's soldier be he! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death: 

And so his knell is knolTd. 

malcolm. He's worth more sorrow. 

And that I'll spend for him* 
siwabd. He's worth no more: 

They say he parted well and paid his score: 

And so God be with him! Here comes newer comfort. 
Re-enter macduff, with Macbeth's head.] 
macbuff. Hail, king! for so thou art: behold, where stands 
The usurper's cursed head: the time is free: 

I see thee compass'd with thy kingdo m's p earl. 

That speak my salutation in their minds; * 

Whose voices I desire aloud with mine: 

Hail, King of Scotland! 

axx. Hail, King of Scotland! [Flourish. 

malcolm. We shall not spend a large expense of time 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen. 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honor named. What's more to do. 

Which would be planted newly with the time. 

As calling home our exiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny. 

Producing f orth tSe cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher and his fiend-like queen. 

Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life; this, and what^eedful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace" of Grace 
We will perform in measure, time and place: 

So thanks to all at once and to each one. 

Whom w© invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[Flourish. Exeunt . 
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V. Iii. 
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An, if; I. i. 

An ik, if; V. l 
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As, as if; II. v. 

— namely; IV. iii. 
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Aspired, mounted to; III. i. 
r ssoriATE, accompany; V. u. 

Vs tha r, as to that heart; II. ii. 
Athwart, across, over, (so); 1. 
iv 

Aiomifs sr atoms, little crea- 
tines as tiny as atoms; I. iv. 
Attach, attest; V. iii. 

AmNDiNC, attentive; 11. n. 

Bvkld meats, past i y; IV. iv. 
Bandy, beat to and Iio, luitry; 
II v. 

Bandying, qtiai retting; III. t. 
Banquet, desseit; ,1. v. 

Bari*:, lean, poor; V. i. 

, did bear, V. ii. 

Bating, to flap ox flutter the 
wings; a teim of falcomy; III. 
ii. 

Bear a brain, have a good mem- 
ory; I. hi. 

Bkcomed, becoming; IV . ii. 
Behove * UL, befitting; IV. iii. 
Bent, inclination, disposition; II. 
ii. 

Be paint, paint, II. ii. 

Be screen *D, screened, hidden; TX. 
ii. 

Bet ossed, deeply agitated; V. iii. 
Better temper’d, of better qual- 
lty; III. iii. 
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earned by watchmen; I. i. 
Blaze, make known; HI. iii. 
Blazon, trumpet foith; II. vi. 
Brace, couple; V. iii. 
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Brief, briefly; III. iii. 

Broad Goose, “far and wide a 
b.g.”; prob, = far and wide 
abroad, a goose; II. iv. 

Broken, cracked; I. ii. 

Brow, face, countenance; III. v. 

Burn daylight, waste time; I. 
iv. 

Butt-shaft, a kind of arrow; II. 
iv. 

By and by, directly; II. ii. 

By my fay, a slight oath; I. v. 

By my troth, on my word; II. 
iv. 

By the rood, a slight oath; I. iii. 


Caitiff, wretched, miserable; V. 
i. 

Canker, canker-worm; II. iii. 
Captain of compliments, “com 
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ceremony”; II. iv. 
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I. i. 
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Charge, weight; V. ii 
Cheerly, cheerily; I. v. 
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iv. 

Chinks, a popular term for 
money; I. v. 

Chop-logic, sophist; III. v. 
Circumstance, details; II. v. 
Civil, sober, grave; III. ii. 
Close, closely, very near; III. i. 
Closed, enclosed; I. iv. 

Closely, secretly; V* iii. 

Closet, chamber; IV. ii. 
Cockatrice, the fabulous ser- 
pent, said to kill by a look; 

iii. a. 

Cock-a-hoop, “set c.-a-h, M , u e, 
*pick a quarrel”; I. v. 
Cockerel, young cock; I. iii. 
Com, ado, confusion; II. v. 
Coldly, coolly, calmly; III. L 
Come near ye, hit it; I. v. 
Comfortable, helpful; V, iii. 


Commission, warrant; IV. i. 

Concealed, “secretly married”; 

III. in. 

Conceit, imagination; II. vi. 

Concludes, ends; III, i. 

Conduct, conductor; V. iai. 

Conduit, the human figures on 
wells which spouted water; 
III. v. 

Confounds, destroys; II. vi. 

Conjurations, entreaties; V. ih. 

Consort, used with play on the 
two meanings of the word; (a ) 
a company oi mumUms, (ii.) 
associate, keep company; ill. L 

Consorted, associated; II. i. 

Content thee, keep your rom- 
per; X. v. 

Contrary, contradict, oppose; I, 
v. 

Convey, conveyance; It. iv. 

Corse, corpse; III. ii. 

Cot-quean, a man who busies 
himself with women's bust 
ness; IV. iv. 

Counterfeit, “gave the c.”, 
played a trick; II. iv. 

Countervail, balance; II. vi. 

County, count; 1. iii. 

Court-cupboard, side-board for 
setting out plate; I. v. 

Courtship, courtliness; ITf, iii. 

Cousin, kinsman; I. v. 

Cover, book-cover; used with a 
quibble on the law phrase for 
a married woman, who is 
styled a femme coiwerte; i. iii. 

Cross, perverse; TV. iii* 

, thwart, hinder; V. iii. 

Crotchets, used with play upon 
both senses of the word (i.) 
whims, fancies; (ii*) notes in 
music; IV* v. 

Crow, crow -bar; V* ii. 

Crow-keeper, scarecrow; I. iv. 

Crush a cup, 1* ii. 

Cunning, skill, art; II, ii. 

Cures with, is cured by; I. ii* 
Cynthia, the moon; lit* v. 
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Damnation, “ancient d.”, 
sinner”; III. v. 

Dared, challenged; used with 
play upon the two senses of 
the word; II. iv. 

Dares, ventures; IT. iv. 

Date, time, duration; i. iv. 

Date is out, is out oi fashion; 
I. iv. 

Dateless, without limit; V. ill. 
Dear, true; HI. hi. 

, important; V. ii. 

Death, to death; FILE. i. 

Defence, defensive weapons; III. 
lii. 

Demesnes, landed estates; III. v. 
Deny, refuse; 1. v. 

Depart, go away, pant; III. L 
Depend, impend; Eli. i. 

Dicspjl rato, » eel less; Kfl. iv. 
Despite, defiance; V. ui. 
Determine of, decide; II L ii. 
Dew-dropping r«oiim, ianiy 
south; 1. iv. 

Digressing, deviating; III. iii. 
Discover, reveal; III. i. 
Discovered, briiayed; If. ii. 
Dislike, displease; Ii. ii. 
Disparagement, injury, barm; I. 
v. 

Disflant, transplant; Til. iii. 
Dispute, argue, reason; 111. iii. 
Distempkrature, disease; II. iii. 
Distemper'd, diseased; 11. iii. 
Distraught, distracted; IV. iii. 
Division, variation, IIS. v. 
Doctrine, instruction; I. i. 

Doff, put off; II. ii. 

Doubt, £eat, distiust; V. iii. 
Draws, did drive, urged; 1. i. 
Drift, plan, scheme; IV. i. 
Dry-beat, tinash; Ilf. i. 

Dump, a melancholy sit am in 
music; IV. v. 

Dun's the mouse, keep still; h iv. 

Elf-locks, hair matted together 
by the elves; I. iv. 

Empty, hungry; V. iii. 


Encounter, meeting; II. vi. 
Endart, dart; L m. 

Enforce, force; V. iii. 

Enpierced, pierced through; I* 

iv. 

Envious, malignant; III. ii. 
Exinop, a native of Ethiopia; L 

v. 

Evening mass, the piactice of 
saying mass in the afternoon 
lingei ed on for some time; IV. 
i. 

Expire, end; I. iv. 

Extremes, sufferings; IV. i. 
Extremity, “everything in e." 
L e. at a desperate pass; I. iii. 

Fain, gladiy; II. ii. 

Fair, fair one, beautiful woman; 
Fiol. II. 

Fantasticoes, coxcombs; II. iv. 
Park will compliment, away 
xviih ccirmony; II. ii. 

Fearful, full of fear; III. iii. 
Feeling, heartfelt; III. v. 
Fee-mmpie, hereditary and un- 
conditional pi opes t y; III. i. 
Festering, lotting; IV. iii. 
Fettle, psepare; Ilf* v. 

Fine, penalty; I. v. 

First house, “of the best school 
of fencing"; II, iv. 

Fns, "it fits,” it is becoming; I. 

v. 

Flecked, spotted; II. iii. 

Fleer, sneer; l. v. 

Flirt-giils, flirting women; XI. 
iv. 

Flowered, alluding probably to 
the shoes punched with holes; 
If. iv. 

Fond, foolish; III. iii* 

Foolish, trifling; I. v. 

Forbear, abstain from; lit. i. 
Form, used with play upon both 
senses of the word; II. iv. 
Forsworn; “be cpmmit per- 
juiy; III. v. 

Forth, from out of; 1. 1. 


GLOSSARY 
“old 
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Fortune's fool, the sport of for- 
tune; III. i. 

Frank, liberal; II. ii. 

Frfje-town, Villatranca, I. i. 

Friend, lover; III, v. 

Frightened, terrified; I. iv. 

From, away from, to avoid; III. 

i. 

Furnish, deck; IV, ii. 

Gear, mattei; II. iv. 

Ghostly, spiritual; II. ii. 

Give leave, leave us; a courteous 
form of dismissal; I. in. 

Give you, u e. retort by calling 
you; IV. v, 

Gleek, scoff; IV. v. 

Glooming, gloomy; V. iii. 

God-den, good evening; I. ii. 

God gi* god-den, God give you a 
good evening; I. ii. 

God save the mark, God have 
mercy; III* ii. 

God ye good den, God give you 
good evening; II. iv. 

Goo ye good morrow, God give 
you good morning; II. iv. 

Good goose, bite not, a prover- 
bial expression; II. iv. 

Goodman boy, a familiar appel- 
lation; I. v. 

Gore, “gore blood” =r dotted 
blood; III, ii. 

Grace, virtue, potency; II. iii. 

Grievance, grief, sorrow; I. i. 

Gyves, fetters; II, ii. 

Mai, a home- thrust in fencing; 
II. iv. 

Hall, “a hall, a hall," make 
room; I. v. 

Hap, "dear h ", good fortune; II. 

it. 

Harlotry, a term of contempt 
for a silly wench; IV. ii. 

Have at thee, take care; I. i. 
Haviour, behaviour; XL ii, 

He> man; V. i. 

Healthsome, wholesome; IV. hi. 


Heartless, spiritless, ctnvaidlv; 

I. i. 

“Hearts ease," a popular tune 
oi the time; IV. v. 

Heaviness, sorrow; III. iv 
Heavy, sod, troubled, l i. 

Hie you, hasten; H. v. 
High-lone, without help, i. m. 
Highmost, highest; If. v. 
Hildxng, base wictrh; HL v. 
Hinds, seifs, menials; 1. t. 

His, us; II. vi.; V. in. 

Hoar, hoary, mouldy; II. iv, 
Holidam*, salvation; I. iii 
Holf, helped; T. ii. 

Homely, plain, simple, n m. 
Honey nurse, a teim of endeai 
meat; II. v. 

Hood, covci with u hood, (as the 
liawk was hooded till let fly at 
the game); III. ii. 

Humorous, moist, capiicious; 11, 

i. 

Humor, inclination, bent; r a 
Hunivup, “the tune played to 
wake the hunteis”; III. v. 

I'll bf. a candlf-holdz r, I'll be 
an idle spectatot; I, iv. 
Ill-divining, miaghing. III, v. 
Impeach, accuse; V. iii. 

In, into; V. i. 

Inconstant, capi icimis* tu k le; 
IV. i. 

Inherit, possess; T. ii. 

Indite, (?) insist on inviting, 11. 
iv. 

In happy time, h piopos; Ilf. v. 
It, its; I. iii. 

Jack, a term of contempt for a 
silly fellow; Ilf. i. 

J aunck, jaunt; II, v. 
ealous, in any way suspicious; 
V* iii, 

e alous- ho< >d, jealousy; IV. iv. 
oint-stools, folding chairs; I, 
v. 

Joy, rejoice; IL it 
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Kief, make; III. iv. 

Kindly, exactly, aptly; U. iv 

Label, a seal appended to a 
deed; IV. i. 

“Lady, lady, lady/' a phrase 
quoted hom an old ballad; II. 
iv 

Lammas-eve, the day befoie 
Lainmas-ude, L e. July 31st; I. 

iii. 

Lantfrn, a turret full of win- 
dows; V. iii. 

Lay*, lately; in. i. 

Lay, wngei, ctakc; 2 m. 

Learn, teach; III Si 
Leakw’d me, taught myself; IV. 
ii. 

Let, hi* u figure; II n. 

Level, aim; ill. iii 

Likv*,, lief, gladly; II. iv. 

Like, hkeiy; IV. m. 

Like of, like; I. ni. 

List, choose; 1. L 
Logger-head, blockhead; XV. iv. 
Long, “1. to speak/' Ion)' in 
speaking, slow to speak; IV. i. 
Long spinners' legs, long-legged 
spideis; I. iv. 

Love, i, <?. Venus; II. v. 

Mar, the queen oi the fames; I. 

iv. 

Made, was doing; V. iii. 
Mammjgt, puppet; HI. v* 
Manage, course; III. i. 

Manage, handle, use; I. i. 
Mandrake, a plant, the root of 
which was supposed to resem- 
ble tlie human figuie, and 
when tom from the earth to 
cause madness and even death; 
IV. Iii. 

Marchpane, a kind of almond 
paste; I. v. 

M argent, margin; I. iii. 

Mar, elect; L iii. 

Mark -man, marksman, L i. 
Married, harmonious; I. iii. 
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Mean, means, instrument; HI. 
iii. 

Measure, a stately dance; I. iv. 
Medicine, medicinal; II. iii. 
Merchant, used coniemptu 
ously; II. iv. 

Mew'd up, shut up; III, iv. 
Mickle, great; Ii, iii. 

Minion, saucy peison; III. v. 
Minstrel, “give you the m/', u e. 

call you a minstrel; IV. v. 
Minute, minutes; V. iii. 
Misadventure, misfortune; V, i. 
Mistlmper'd, “compounded and 
hardened to an ill end"; 1. i. 
Modern, commonplace, tiite; 

III. ii. 

Moody, peevish, angry; Hi. i. 
Morrow, morning; II. ii. 
Mouse-hunt, a woman hunter; 

IV. iv. 

Moved, exasperated; I. i. 

Much upon thtse years, about 
the same age; X. iii. 

Muffle, hide; V. iii. 

“My heart is full of woe," a 

line of a popular ballad; IV. v. 

Natural, idiot; II. iv. 

Naught, bad; III. ii, 

Nefdi.y will, of necessity must; 

III. ii. 

Needy, joyless; 111. v. 
Neighbor-stained, stained with 
the blood of coun Hymen; I. i. 
New, just; I. L 

, afresh, anew; I. i. 

Nick, trifling; III, i. 

None, “she will n/% she will 
have nothing to do with it; 
III. v. 

Noted, noticed, observed; V. i. 
Nothing, not at all; F. L 


O, grief, lamentation; HI. iii* 

O', on; TIL i. 

Odds, “at o/% at variance; I* ii* 
O'er -perch, leap over; IF. ii. 
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Old, accustomed, practised; III* 
iii. 

On, of; I, iv. 

Once, only; I. iii. 

Operation, effect; III. i. 

Orchard, garden; II. i. 

Osier cage, basket made of the 
water willow; II. iii. 

Outrage, outcry; V. iii. 

Overwhelming, over-hanging; 
V. i. 

Owes, owns; II. ii. 

Paly, pale; IV. i. 

Part, side; I. i. 

Partisan, a kind of pike; I. i. 

Parts, natural gifts; III. iii. 

Passado, a thrust in fencing; II. 
iv; III. i. 

Passing, surpassingly; I. L 

Past compare, past comparison; 
II. v. 

JJastry, the room in which pies 
were made; IV. iv. 

Pay, give; I. i. 

Peevish, silly, childish; IV. ii. 

Perforce, compulsory; I. v. 

jpERDONA-Mi’s, people who are 
continually saying pardon me; 
II. iv. 

Peruse, examine; V. iii. 

Phaetoon, the son of Helios, the 
Sun god; III, ii. 

Pilcher, scabbard; (used con- 
temptuously); III. i. 

Pin, the centre of the butt in 
archery; II. iv. 

Plantain-leaf, (supposed to be 
efficacious in healing wounds); 
I, ii. 

Plats, plaits, braids; I. iv. 

Plucks, pulls; II. ii. 

Poor John, a coarse kind of fish, 
salted and dried; I. i. 

Poperin pear, a kind of pear; II. 

Portly, well-bred; L v. 

Post, "in p.”, in haste; V. iii. 
Presence, state room; V. iii. 


Present, immediate, instant; IV. 

i. 

Pretty fool, a term of endear- 
ment; I. iii. 

Prevails, avails; III. iii. 

Prick, point; II. iv. 

Prick-song, music sung fioin 
notes; II. iv. 

Prince of cats (used with refer 
ence to Tybalt, the name of 
the cat in Reynard the Fox); 
II. iv. 

Princox, pert boy, saucy boy; 

I. v. 

Procures, causes her to come; 
TII. v. 

Prodigious, monstrous; I. v. 
Proof, experience; I. i. 
Properkr, handsomer; II. iv. 
Prorogue, delay; IV, 1 . 
Prorogued, put off, delayed; ZL 

ii. 

Pump, low shoe; II. iv. 

Punto rfvx'RSo, a back-handed 
stroke m fencing; II. iv. 

Purge, cleat fiom suspicion; V. 

iii. 

Purged, cleared from smoke; I. i. 

Qurr, reward; II. iv. 

Quote, take note of; I. iv. 

Rapier, a small sword used in 
thrusting; I, v. 

Reason, speak, talk; III, I, 
Reckoning, estimation; I. ii. 
Reeky, squalid, foul; IV, i* 
Remedies, "both our i/\ the 
healing of both of m; II. iii. 
Respective, regardful; HI. L 
Rest you merry, Cod keep you 
merry; 1. ii. 

Retorts, throws back; HI. i. 
Ropery, roguery, tricks; II. iv. 
Rosemary, a herb used at 
bridals and but fab; IV. v* 
Rote, "did read by rote and 
could not spell/' (Schmidt); 

II. iii. 
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Runagate, vagabond; III. v. 

Rush'd, "with partial eagerness 
eluded the law"; III. lii. 

Rushes, covering o£ floors; I. iv. 

Sack, destroy; III. iii. 

Sadly, seriously; I. i. 

Sadness, seriousness; I. i. 

Scant, scarcely; I. ii. 

Scathe, harm; I. v. 

Set aaroach, incited, caused; 

I. u 

Set up my rest, make up my 
mind; V. iii. 

Shield, "God s.”, God forbid; 
IV. i. 

Shift, change; I. v. 

Shrift, confession and conse- 
quent absolution; IV. ii, 

Shrivfd, given absolution, II. iv. 

Simpleness, folly; III. iii. 

Simples, medicinal herbs; V. i. 

Single -soled, contemptible; If. 
iv. 

Sirrah, a term of address to an 
inferior; IV. ii. 

Sm-REVERENCE, used apologeti- 
cally , when referring to some- 
thing improper; I. iv. 

Skains-matks, (?) scapegraces; II. 
iv. 

Sup, used with a play upon 
slip -sr a counterfeit coin; 11. 
iv. 

Slop, large loose breeches; II. iv. 

Sorer .suited, quietly dad; III. 
ii. 

So no! a sporting teim; IT. iv. 

Solemnity, celebration of nup- 
tials; IV. v. 

Some other where as some- 
wlieie else, elsewhere; I. i. 

Sometime, sometimes; I. iv. 

Soon *sfefj>ing, quickly acting, 
quickly despatching; V, i. 

Sort, choose, select; IV. ii. 

Sorted out, discovered; III. v. 

Sped, despatched, undone; HI. i. 


Spite, vexation; II. i. 

, "in s. of me,” in defiance, 

to my mortification; I. i. 
Splfen, heat, impetuosity; III. i. 
Spoke him fair, spoke to him 
with gentle words; III. i. 
Starveth, "looks out hungrily*"; 

v, i. 

State, "the whole of your for- 
tune depends on this”; III. iii* 
St Air, detain; V, iii. 

, linger; III. iii. 

, wait tor; II. v. 

Stat'd, delayed; V. iii. 

Steads, helps; II. iii. 

Still, always; 1. i. 

Stint, cease; I. iii. 

Stocgata, a thrust in fencing; 

m. i. 

Straight, straightway; I. iii. 
Strain’d, forced; 11. iii. 

Strains, constrains, wrenches; 
TV. i. 

Strange, reserved, distant; II. i. 

> retiring, unfamiliar; III. 

ii. 

Stratagems, amazing deeds; III. 
v. 

Strucken, struck; I. i. 

Surcease, cease to beat; IV. i. 
Swashing, dashing; I. u 
Sweeting, a sweet apple; II. iv. 
Sweet water, perfumed waters; 
V. iii. 

Swoundkd, swooned; III. ii. 

Tacklpj> stair, rope ladder; II. 
iv. 

Take me wrra you, let me un- 
derstand aright; III. v. 

Take the wall, get the better 
of (used quibblingly); 1. i. 
Tassel-gentle, male hawk; II. 
ii. 

Teen, sorrow; I. iii. 

Temper, mix; III. v. 

Tender, bid, offer; III. iv* 

, hold, regard; III. i. 

Tetchy, fretful, peevish; I. ill* 
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Thee, thyself; V. iii. 
Therewithal, with it; V. iii. 
Thorough, through, II. iv. 
Thought, hoped; IV. v. 

Thou’s, thou shalt; I. iii. 
Timeless, untimely; V. iii. 
Titan, the sun-god; II. iii. 

To, as to; II. iii. 

To-night, last night; I. iv.; II. 
iv. 

Towards, at hand; I. v. 

Toy, folly, idle fancy; IV. i. 

Trencher, plate; I. v. 

Tried, proved; IV. iii. 
Truckle-bed, a bed to be pushed 
under another; II. i. 

Tutor, teach; III. i. 

Unattainted, sound, impartial; 

I t ft * 

* 11 . 

Unbruiseb, unhurt; II iii. 
Uncomfortable, cheerless, joy- 
less; IV. v. 

Unfurnished, unpiovided; IV. ii. 
Unmanned, untrained; III. ii. 
Unstuff'd, not overcharged; II. 
iii. 

Utters them, causes them to 
pass from one to another; V. i. 

Validity, value; HI. iii. 
Vanish'd, issued; II. iii. 


Vanity, trivial pumut, vam de- 
light; II. vi. 

Versal, universal; II. iv. 

View, outwaui appear ante; I. u 
— — , sight; 1. L 
Visor, mask; I* v. 

Ware, aware; I. i. 

Wax, “a man o£ w.", ns pi city 
as if modelled in wax: L u. 
Waxes, grows; I. v. 

Welds, garments; V. i 
Well s ud, well done; L v 
What, who; I. v. 

— , “what dales," lu»w rime; 
L v. 

Who, which; I. I. iv. 

, he who; I. i. 

Wit, wisdom; L iv. 

— — , “sentiments"; I. i. 

With, by; T. iv. 

, through; V m. 

Withal, with, by it, I i. 
Without, outside ol; III. iii. 
Wen, know; IIL ii. 

Writ, wiittcn; I. iii. 

Wrought, brought about; III. v. 

Yet not, nor yet; II. ii. 

Yond, yonder; I. v. 

'Zounds, a contraction of “God's 
wounds"; an oath. III. i. 
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FOB 

Julius Caesar 


AiSioe, answer for, suiter for; III. 
i 

Ah j fcts, things east! away; IV. i. 
About, go about; l. L 

U act to work; lilt. ii. 

Abroad, about in; Iff. it. 
Across, crossed, folded; II. I. 
Addrkss’D, ready; MU, t. 
Advantage, profit us; Hi. i. 

A* ter, alter wauls; X, ii. 
Against, oves against, neat; T. iii. 
Au, ovrit, one after the other; 
ir. i. 

Alone, only; IV. iii. 

An, if; 1. ii. 

A nci uses, the father of ^Eneas; 
when Troy was sacked he bore 
him on his .shoulders from the 
burning town; I. ii. 

Angel, darling, favorite; HI. ii. 
Annoy, injure, harm; 11. i. 
Answer, be ready for combat; V. 
i. 

Answer'd, atoned for; III, ii. 
Answered, faced; IV. i. 

Apace, quickly; V. iii. 

Apparent, manifest; II. L 
Appoint, settle upon; IV. L 
Apprehensive, endowed with in- 
telligence; III. i. 

Apt, suitable, likely, If# ii# 

, ready, fit; III, i. 

— , impressionable; V. iih 
Arrive, reach; l. ii. 

Astonish, stun with terror ; I. iii. 
Ate, the goddess of Mischief and 
Revenge; 1X1. i. 


At hand, in hand; IV. ii. 

A rick it, anything; I. ii. 

Aucurers, professional interpret- 
ers of omens; II. i. 

Bait, Siunt, chase; IV. iii. 

Banc, blow; If I. iii. 

Barren -spuui ed, dull; XV. i. 
Base, low; II. i. 

Bastardy, act of baseness; IT. i. 
B att us, forces; V. i. 

Bay, bark at; IV. iii. 

Bay'd, driven to bay; III. i. 

Bear a hand over, hold in check 
(as a rider); 1. ii. 

Bear hard, bear ill-will against; 

I. ii.; II. L 

Bear me, receive from me; III. 
iii. 

Bears (betrayed) with glasses, 
alluding to tne stories that 
bears were surpi ised by means 
of mirrors, which they would 
gaze into, affording an oppor- 
tunity of taking a surer aim; 

II. i. 

Beat, beaten; V. v. 

Behaviours, conduct; I. ii. 
Beholding, beholden; III. ii. 
Belike, perhaps; XU# u. 

Bend, look; 1. ii. 

Bending, pressing on; IV. iii. 
Best, “you were b./' it were best 
lor you; III. iii. 

Bestow, spend; V. v. 

Betimes, in good time, early; II. 
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Bills, billets, written documents; 
V. ii. 

Bird of night, i*e. the owl; 1. iii. 

Blood, “Pompey’s b."; Gnaeus, 
Pompey’s son, had been killed 
at Munda, and Caesar’s tri 
umph was in honour o£ the 
victory; I- i. 

Bloods, “young b.,” young peo- 
ple; IV. iii. 

Bondman, used with a play upon 
“bond," Le. document; I. iii. 

Bones, body, corpse; V. v. 

Boottjess, without avail; III. i. 

Bosoms, “in their b/% in their 
confidence; V. i. 

Break with, broach the subject 
to; II. i. 

Bring, take; III. ii. 

Brother, t.e. brother-in-law 
(Cassius having married a sis- 
ter of Brutus); II. i. 

Brought, accompanied; I. iii. 

Brutus, “old B.”, ue . Lucius 
Junius Brutus, who expelled 
the Tarquins; I. iii. 

* “Beaus B.", ue* Deciraus 
B who was placed next after 
Octavius in Caesar’s will; I. iii. 

Budge, give way; IV. iii. 

Bustling Rumor, noise of tu- 

mult; II, iv. 

By, near, close to; III. i. 


Calculate, speculate upon fu- 
ture events; I. ill. 

Calpurnia, Caesar’s fourth wife; 
I. ii. 


Carrions, worthless beings; II. i. 
Cast, “c. yourself in wonder," 
*\e. throw yourself into won- 
der; I. iii. 

Cautelous, crafty; II. i. 

Censure, judge; III. ii. 
Ceremonies, festal ornaments; I. 

I* 


religious observances; II. I. 
■. omens; II. ii. 


CAESAR 

Chasing with, fretting against, 

I. ii. 

Chance, happen; II. iv. 

Chancid, happened; I. ii. 
Changk, exchange; V. iii. 

— , “in his own c.” by some 
change ol disposition towanh 
me; IV. ii. 

, change countenance; HI. t. 

Charactery, writing; II. i. 
Charge, weight 111. iii. 

Charges, Hoops; IV. ii. 

Ciiaum, conjure; II. i. 

Cihck’o, icpioved; IV. iii. 

Chew upon, ponder; I. ii. 
CuouvR, anger; IV. iii. 

Chopped, chapped; I. ii. 

Chose, chosen; II. i. 

Clean, entirely; I. iii. 

Climate, region; I. iii. 

Close, hidden; I. iii. 

, come to terms; III. i. 

Closet, rootu; III. ii. 

Cobbler, botcher (used utiih 
blingly); I. i. 

Cognizance, badges o£ honour.; 

II. ii. 

Colossus, a gigantic statue said 
to have stood astride at the 
entrance of the harbour at 
Rhodes; I. ii. 

Colour, pietext; II. i. 

Come by, get possession; 11. i. 
Companion, fellows (used con- 
temptuously); IV. iii. 

Compare, let us compare, we will 
compare; III. ii. 

Compass, circle, course; V. iii. 
Complexion, appearance; I. iii 
Conceit, think of; III. i. 
Conceited, conceived; I. Iii. 
Conceptions, ideas; I. ii. 
Concluded, decided; 11. Ii. 
Condition, disposition; II. i. 
Confines, boundaries; HI. I. 
Conn’d by rote, learnt by heart; 
IV. iii. 

Consorted, escorted; V. i. 
Constancy, firmness; II. iv. 
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Constant, lirra; III. i. 
Constantly, firmly; V. i. 
Construe, explain; II. i, 
Contfni, easy; I, hi. 

, calm; IV. li. 

, glad; V. i. 

Contrive, conspire, plot; II. iii. 
Contriver, schemei, plotter; II. 

i. 

Controversy, “beam of c/% 
spit its eager £01 resistance; I. 

ii. 

Corse, corpse; III. S. 

Couoihngs, Moopings; 11 L i. 
Gountfru;, round pieces oi metal 
used m calculations; HV. m. 
Course, “urn Mr, c.” alluding to 
the cmrne ofc the Luperri 
^ round the ary wall; I si 
CiOURTFsiT'S, howingfi, bend mgs of 
the knee; Hi. i. 

Cross lightning, toiked light- 
ning; L iii. 

Cull OUT, pick out; r, I. 

Cynic, aide man; IV. iii. 

Damn, condemn; IV. i. 

Dearer, more bitteily, more in- 
tensely; III. i. 

Peouf.es, steps; If. i. 

Deliver* relate to; III. i. 

Dint, impression; III. ii. 
Directly, plainly; I. i.; Ill, iii. 
PmMriLY, straight; 1. ii.; IV. i 
Discomfort, discourse; V, iii. 
Discover, show; L ii. 

Dishonour, insult; IV. iii. 
Disrobe, strip of then decora- 
tions; I. i. 

Distract, distracted; IV. iii. 
Doublet, the inner garment of a 
man; I. ii. 

Doubted, suspected; IV. ii. 
Drachma, a Greek coin worth 
about Iffy,; III, ii. 

Drawn, assembled; I. hi. 

Element, sky; I, iii. 

Elephants betrayed 


holes, "elephants were se- 
duced into pitfalls"; II, i. 
Emulation, jealousy, envy; II. 
iii. 

Enforced, exaggerated; III. ii, 

, vStruck hard; IV, iii. 

Enfranchisement, liberty, free- 
dom; III. i. 

Enlarge, give vent to; IV. ii. 
Enrolled, lecorded; III, ii. 
Ensign, standard; V. i. 

, stanciasd-beaiei; V, iii. 

Enteri azn, take into scivice, V. 
v. 

Envious, spiteful, malicious; TI. 
i,; III, ii. 

Envy, hatred, malice; II. i. 
Epicurus, "I held £. strong,” Le* 
I followed the Epictu can 
school, which held the belief 
in omens as meie supeistition; 
V. iii. 

Erfbus, the region of utter daik- 
ness between Eaith and 
Hades; II, i. 

Eternal, damned; I. ii. 

Even, “e. field,” i.e* level giound; 

V. i. 

, pme, unblemished; II. i. 

F/fu, always; V. iii. 

Evils, evil things; II. i. 
Exhalations, meteors; II. j\ 
Exigent, exigency, crisis; V. i. 
Exorcist, one who mises spirits, 
II. i. 

Expedition, march; IV. iii. 

Extend atkd, undervalued, de- 
tracted from; III. ii. 
Extremities, extremes; II. L 

Face, boldness; V. i. 

, “f. of men”, sense of dan- 
ger depicted on men’s faces; II. 

I. 

Faction, body of conspiratois; 

II. i. 

Factious, active; I. iii. 

Fain, gladly; I. H. 

Fali., happen; III. i. 


WITH 
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> let fall; IV. ii. 

Falling sickness, epilepsy; I. ii. 
Falls, turns out, is; III. 1 . 

Famed with, made famous by; I. 

ii. 

Familiar instances, marks of fa- 
miliarity; IV, ii. 

Fantasies, imaginings; II. i. 
Fashion, shape, form; II. i. 
Fashion, “begins his f.'\ begin 
to be fashionable with him; 
IV. i. 

, work upon, shape; II. i. 

Favour, appearance; I. ii. 

, countenance; II. i. 

Favour's, appearance is; I. iii. 
Fear, cause of fear; II. i. 
Fearful bravery, terrible dis- 
play, gallant show of courage; 

Fell, fierce; III. i. 

Fellow, equal; III, i. 

Ferret, red as the eyes of a fer- 
ret; I. ii. 

Field, army; V. v. 

Figures, “idle fancies" (Craik); 

II. i. 

First decree, what has been de- 
, creed at first; III. i. 

Fleering, grinning; I. iii. 

Flood, ocean; I. ii. 

Flourish'd, triumphed; III. ii. 
Fond, foolish; III. i. 

For, as for; II. i. 

Force, "of f." of necessity; IV. 

iii. 

Form, manner of behaving; I. ii. 
Formal constancy, proper com- 
posure; n, i. 

Former, foremost; V. i. 

Forth, to go out; I. ii. 

Forth of, out of; HI. iii. 
Freedom of repeal, free recall; 
in. i. 

Fresh, freshly; II. I. 

Fret, variegate (as with a kind 
of fretwork pattern); II. i 

, be vexed; IV. iii* 

Frighted, afraid; IV. iii. 
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From, contrary to; I. ixi. 

> away fiom; I, iii.; ill. ii.; 

IV. ii. 

Funeral, funeral ceremonies; 

III. i. 

Gait, manner of walking; I. iii. 
Gamesome, fond of games; 1, ii. 
General, general public; II. i. 
General, "in a g. honest 
thought," in the general hon- 
esty of his motives; V. v. 
General coffers, public treas- 
ury; III. ii. 

General good, public good; I. n. 
Genius, the rational spmt; U, i 
Give guess, guess; II, i. 

Give place, make way, III. i. 
— , give way; IV. iii. 

GrvEs way, leaves open the way; 

II. iii. 

Glanced, hinted; I. ii. 

Glazed, glared; I. iii. 

Goes up, is sheathed; V. i. 
Gorging, feeding, glutting; V. i. 
Go to, exclamation of impa- 
tience; TV. aii. 

Grace, honour, i aspect; Hi. ii. 
Gracious, holy; III. ii, 

Greek, “it was Greek to me," it 
was unintelligible to me; I. ii. 
Griefs, grievances; I, HI,; III, ii. 
Growing on, encroaching on; 1 1, 
i. 

Hand, "my h.”, there is tny hand 
upon it; I, iii. 

Handiwork, work; I, i. 

Hands, handwiitings; I. ii. 

Have aim, make a guess at; I. ii. 
Have mind, regard, look to; IV. 
iii. 

Havoc, "cry Havoc/" in olden 
times the cry that no quartet 
was to be given; III, u 
Head, "make h.", raise an aimed 
troop; IV. I. 

Health, safety; IV. iii. 

Heavy, depressed; II. i. 
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Hidci- in, put undei restraint; 
IV in. 

Hi noe, go hence; II* i. 

lira., hasten; I. in 

High -sigh na>, scaling high, (?) 

supercilious; II x. 

Hu* is, applied to a single 
weapon; V. iii. 

Him, himself, I iii. 

, “by h.“, hv his house; II, i. 

His, its; i u ; II, i.; IV. ill. 

Horn, ronsidci, look upon; I. ii, 

, keep, detain; I u , II, i. 

Hoi ds on his rank, srancfn firm, 
continues to hold his place; 

111 i. 

IIoNK\-xifr\vy, “h. dew, 0 heavy 
with honey, IL 1 . 

U oNOURAjitLR, honourably; V. i. 
Hoonu, shouted with wondex; ff. 
n, 

IIooiiN(*r, ciying; I. ill. 

Horse, cavahy; IV, ii. 

Ilovvih although; I. ii. 
Humor, clistempei, caprice; II. i, 
distempered humoiu, pass- 
ing caps ice; IV. lii. 

Humours, damp aus; II, i. 
IlumitJ), clashed; II. it, 

Hyhla, a town in Sicily famous 
£01 its honey; V, i. 


Ides of March, z.e. fifteenth of 
March; I. ii, 

hiiJR bed, bed of idleness; If. i. 
Illuminate, illumine; I* iii. 
Images, statues of Cesar; I* i. 

In, on; IV. i. 

— , iuto; V, iii. 

Inofrtain, uncertain; V, i. 
Incorporate, closely united; I, 
in. 

iNWn’ERRMfi.Y, iiHpaitiany; L ii. 
Indirection, dishonest practice; 
IV. iii, 

Inhuiwkphsivk, not to be sup* 
pressed, II. i. 

Intermit, delay; K. u 
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J ade, a worthless hoise, IV. ii. 
ealous on, suspicious about; I. 
ii. 

Jigging, rhyming; IV. iii. 

Joy, zejoice; V. v. 

Kerchief, a covering for die 
head (a sign of illness); II. L 
Kind, iuuih*, 1. in. 

, species, Ii. l. 

Knave, boy; IV. iii. 

Laughter, jester; I. ii. 

Lay off, take away from, I. it. 
Left, left oil; IV. iii. 

Legions, bodies of infantry; 3V. 
iii. 

Let blood, used equivocally with 
a play upon the surgical oper- 
ation of “blood-letting"; III. i. 
Lfthe, death; HI. i. 

LlAiiiF, subject; ll.il. 

Lies, halts; III i. 

Lighx, alight, V. iii. 

Like, “every 1. is not the same," 
1 t?. “to be like a thing is not 
to be that same thing"; II. ii, 
— — , name; IV. ii. 

, likely; l. ii. 

Listen, listen to; IV. I. 

Live, if I live; HI. l 
Look, be sure, see; t. iii. 

Look for, expect; IV. iii, 

Lovfk, friend; II. iii. 
Low-crooked, lowly bendings of 
the knee, III. i. 

Lupekcal, “the feast of L/\ *.e. 
the Luperralia; a feast of puri- 
fication and fertilization; I. i. 
Lusty, strong; IL ii. 

Main, confident, fiim; IL L 
Make forth, go on, forward; V* 
i. 

Makes to, pi esses towards; HI, i. 
Make to, advance; V, hi. 

Mark, notice, observe, I. ii. 
Mark'd* disfigured; III. ii# 

Marl traffic; IV. hu 
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May but, only may; I. iii. 

Me, “plucked me ope”; I. ii. 

Mean, means; KII. i. 

Mechanical, belonging to the 
working-classes, mechanics; I. 

Metal, mettle, temper; I. i. 

Mettle, “quick m/% full of 
spirit; I. ii. 

Mind, presentiment; III. i. 

Misgiving, presentiment, fore- 
boding of ill; III. i. 

Mistook, mistaken; I. ii. 

Mock, taunt; II. ii. 

Modesty, moderation; III. i. 

Moe, more; II. i. 

Monstrous, unnatural; I. iii. 

Mortal instuments, bodily 
powers; II, i. 

Mortified, deadened; II. i. 

Motion, impulse; II. i. 

Napkins, handkerchiefs; III. ii. 

Neats-leather, ox-hide; I. i. 

Nervii, a fierce Belgic tribe con- 
quered by Caesar; III, ii. 

New-added, re-inforced; IV. iii. 

Nice, trivial; IV. iii. 

Niggard, stint; IV. iii. 

Night-gown, dressing-gown; TL 
ii. 

Noted, stigmatized; IV* iii. 

No whit, not at all; II, i 

Observe, take notice; IV. iii. 

Occupation, “a man of o/% a 
mechanic; I. ii. 

Overshot myself, gone too far, 
said more than I intended; III. 
ii. 

0*ER-WATCH r D, weary, worn out 
with watching; IV, iii. 

Of, in; IX. i. 

Offal, worthless rubbish; I, iii. 

Offence, “sick o/% malady 
which makes you sick; II. i. 

Offence, harm, injury; IV. iii. 

Officers, “by ill o/% the ill con- 
duct of his officers; IV. ii. 
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Omitted, neglected; IV. iii. 
Once, some time; IV. iii. 
Opinion, reputation; II, i. 
Orchards, guldens; TIT. ii. 
Order, couise; III. i. 

Orts, remnants, fragments; TV. i. 
Other, the other; I. iu 
Out, “be not o/% do not be at 
odds, do not quarrel; 1 . i. 
, "be o/% out at heels; L x. 

Palm, the prize of victoiy; I, it. 
Paltfr, shuffle, equivocate, II. i. 
Pardon, “by your p/% by your 
leave, III. i. 

Part, divide; V. v. 

Pass, pass through; I. i. 

, pass on; I. 11. 

Passion, feelings; I. ii. 

, grief; III. i. 

Passions of some difference, 
conflicting emotions; i. ii. 
Path, walk abioad; II. i. 
Peevish, wayward (used con 
temptuously); V. i. 

Phantasma, vision; II. i. 
Philippi, in the east of Mace- 
donia, on the box dei h of 
Thrace; V. L 
Physical, healthy; II. i. 

Pitch, the highest point to 
which a hawk or falcon soars; 
I. i. 

Pitiful, merciful; 111. i. 
Pleasures, pleasure grounds; TIL 

ii. 

Plucked, pulled down; II. i. 
Plutus% of tire god of riches; IV. 

iii. 

Pompey’s porch, Porticus Pom 
peii t the portico of Pompey'a 
Theatre, in the Campus Mar 
tius; £. iii. 

Portentous, ominous; I. iii. 
Posture, position, direction; V. L 
Powers, armed forces, troops; 

IV* i. 42; IV* iii. 

Prefer, present; III. i. 

— — , recommend; V. v. 
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Performed, oiiginally intended; 
I. ui. 

Prf -ordinance, what has been 
previously ordained, 111 1 . 
Prksagf, foi eshow future events; 
V. i. 

Present, present time; T. ii. 
Present, immediate; If ii. 
Presently, immediately; III* i. 
Press, crowd, throng, 1 ii. 
Prevail'd upon, influenced; If. i* 
Prevent, anticipate, JL i ; V. L 
Prevention, detection; 11* i, 

, hindrance; 111. i. 

Prick, incite, 1L i. 

Prick’d, marked down; 111. i.; 
IV. i. 

Proceeded, taken place; I. Ii. 

, acted; III. i. 

Prodigious, poitentous; I. ili. 
Profess mysflt, make profes- 
sions oi ailed ion; L n. 

Proof, “common p/', common 
experience; If. i. 

Proper, handsome; 1. i. 

1 own; V. iii. 

Proper to, belonging fo; I. ii. 
Property, tool; JV. i. 

Protestor, one who protests 
friendship to another; 1. ii, 
PmsLic ciivir, the pulpit; III. ii. 
Puissant, powerful; III. i. 
Pulpits, lostra, platfonn; III. i. 
Pu&ukr, healeis; II. i. 

Purpose, “to the p.“, to hit the 
purpose; TIL i. 

Pur on, bet iny: II. L 
Puts on, assumes; I. ii. 

Quality, natural disposition; I. 
ill. 

Question, subject; III. ii. 
Question, “call in q/% discuss, 
cons i dei ; IV, iii. 

Raise, xouse; IV. iii. 

Range, roam; II. i* 

Rank, too full of blood; 111. i. 
Rears, i Rises; III, i. 

Regard, consideration; HI. i. 


Remorse, pity; II. i. 

Render'd, given in reply; It. ii. 
Replication, eciio; I. i. 
Resolved, satisfied; III. L 
Respect, “of the best r.“, held in 
the gieatest respect; I. ii. 

, take notice of, IV. iii. 

, “in r. ot," i.c\ in compari- 
son with, I. i. 

Rest, remain; V. i. 

Resting, not subject to motion; 
HI. L 

Retentive, restraining; I, iii. 
Rheumy, moist; 11. i. 

Rivfu, split, torn; I. iii.; IV, Iii. 
Rome, used quibblingly with a 
play upon “room”; the pro- 
nunciation o£ the woids was 
almost identical; I. ii. 

Round, rung, step; II. i. 

Rout, disorderly company, inob; 
I. ii. 

Rude, brutal; III. ii. 

Sad, serious; I. ii. 

Satisfied, given satisfaction, con- 
vinced; III. i. 

Save only, except; V. v. 
Schedule, paper written on; III* 

Scope, full play; IV. iii. 

Search, pierce; V. iii. 

Security, over-confidence; II. Iii. 
Sennei, a set of notes on the cor- 
net, or tiumpet; I. ii, 

Skrvfd, attended to; III. i. 

Set on, proceed; I. ii. 

, set foi waid; IV, iii. 

Several, different; I. ii. 

, special; II. i. 

- — , sepaxate; III, ii. 

Shadow, t effected image; I* it 
Shallows, sandbanks; IV. iii* 
Show, demonstration; L H. 
Shrewd, mischievous; TI, i. 
Shrewdly, dose enough; III. i. 
Sign'd, stamped, stained; HI. I. 
Sirrah, a form of address to in- 
feriors; IV. iii. 
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Slaughter* “have added s.”, have 
added another victim; V, i. 
Slight* worthless; IV. i. 

Slighted off, treated with con- 
tempt; IV. iii. 

Sup, “let s.", unleash; III. i. 
Smatch* snack, taste; V. v. 

So, if only; I. ii. 

Softly, slowly; V. i. 

Soil, blemish; I. ii. 

Sometime, sometimes; II. i. 
Sooth, in sooth, in truth; II. iv. 
So please HIM, if it please him 
to; III. i. 

Sort, rank; I. i. 

, way; I. ii. 

, “in s.", in a manner, after 

a fashion; II. i. 

Spare, lean; I. ii. 

Speak to me, tell me; IV. iii. 
Speed, prosper; I. ii. 

Spleen, passion; IV. iii. 

Spoil, “sign'd in thy spoil", Le, 
having the stains of thy blood 
as their badges; ill. i. 

Stale, make common; I, ii. 
Staled, make stale or common; 
IV. i. 

Stand upon, trouble about; III. 
i. 

Stare, stand on end; IV. iii. 
Stars, fortunes, fates; I* ii. 
State, court; I. ii. 

, state of things; I. iii. 

Stay* wait; I. iii. 

— > await; V. i. 

Sterile curse, the curse of being 
barren; I. ii. 

Still, always; I. ii. 

Stole, stolen; II. i. 

Stomachs, inclination; V, i. 
Stood on, regarded, attached any 
importance to; II. ii. 

Strain, race; V. i. 
Strange-disposed, strangely dis- 
posed; I. iii. 

Strength of malice, III. I, 
Stricken, struck; II. L 
Strucken, struck; III. i. 
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Suburbs, outskiits; H. i. 

Success, good fortuue; 11. ii. 

, issue; V. iii. 

Sudden, quick; 111. 1. 

Sufferance, patience; I. iii. 

, suffering; 11. i. 

Surest, most safely; i V. i. 

Surly, sullenly; L ni. 

Sway, “the s. of the eaith", equi- 
librium; I. iii. 

Swear, let swear, II. L 
Swore, caused to take an oaf lx; 
V. iii. 

Swound, swoon; J. ii. 

Tag-rac people, the common 
people, i abide; I. ii. 

Take thought, give way to mel- 
ancholy; II. i. 

Tardy, slow, laggard; I. ii. 

Taste, sort, way; IV, i, 

Tempfr, constitution; T. il. 
Tenour, contents; IV. iii. 

Thasos, an island in the .iKgerm, 
off the coast of Thrace; V, iii. 
That, suppose that done; II. i. 
Then, m that case; V. i. 

These and these, such and such; 

II. i. 

Thews, muscles, stiength; I. tit. 
Thick, dim, short sighted; V. iii. 
This, “by this", *>. by this time, 
now; 1 . iii. 

Threat, threaten; V. i. 
Thunder-stone, thunderbolt; I. 
iii. 

Tiber banks, the banks ol the 
Tiber; 1. i. 

Tide of times, course of tmm; 

III. i. 

Time of life, full period of life; 
V. i. 

Time's abuse, abuses of the lime; 

II. i. 

Tinctures, memorial blood- 
stains; II. ii. 

Tis just, iusr so, exactly; I. ii. * 
To friend, as our friend; lit* I. 
Toils, snares, nets; II. L 
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To-nigiit, last night; II. ii. 

H ook., taken; IL i. 

Trasjk, rubbish; 1. iii. 

Trophies, tokens o£ victory; I. i. 
Truf, honest; I. ii. 

Turn him going, send him off; 
III. In. 


Unbraced, unbuttoned; 1 . iii.; IL 
i. 

Undergo, undertake; I. iii. 

Underlings, mean fellows; I. ii. 

Umjhrm, not fixed, not film; L 
iii. 

Ungentlv, unkindly; IL i. 

Unicorns, “u. may be betiayed 
with ncec”; alluding to the be- 
lief that umcoi ns weie cap- 
tured by the huntsmen stand- 
ing against a tsee, and stepping 
aside when the animal 
chaiged; its horn speru its 
foiee on the trunk and stuck 
fast; IL i. 

Unluckily, foreshowing misfor- 
tune ominously, III. ni. 

Unmeritable, undeserving; XV, 
i. 

Un purged, “u. air,” Le. im- 
purgod by the sun; IL i. 

Unshared of, “u. o. motion,” *.<?. 
undisturbed by any motion; 
III. i, 

ITntrod, “this u, state,” U\ this 
new state of affairs; HI. i. 

Upmost, uppermost, topmost; 1 1, 
i. 

Upon, “u. n heap,” in a heap, 
aowded ail together; I. iii. 

, in intruding upon; IL i. 

— conditionally upon; IIL i. 

— — , “u. a wish,” as soon as 
wished for; IIL ii. 

» in consequence of; IV* iii. 

Use, custom; IL i. 
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, “did u/% were accustomed; 

L ii. 

Vaunting, boasting; IV. ni. 
Ventures, what we have ven- 
tured, risked; IV, iii 
Vesture, garment; IIL ii. 

Voice, vote; IIL i. 

Void, open; II. iv. 

Vouchsafe, vouchsafe to accept; 
II. i. 

Vulgar, common held; I. i. 

Wafturf, waving; II. i. 

Warn, summon; V. i. 

Waspish, petulant; IV. iii. 

Weep, shed, 1. i. 

Weighing, taking into considera- 
tion; II. i. 

W ell, in a friendly way; IV. ii. 
Well given, well disposed; L ii. 
What, “whaf night,” i.e. what a 
mght; I. in. 

*1, an exclamation of impa- 
tience; IL i. 

When, an exclamation of impa- 
tience; IL i. 

Whfrk, when; L ii. 

Whet, instigate; II. L 
Who, the man who; I. Hi. 

, which; V. i. 

Whole, well, healthy; IL i. 
Wind, turn, wheel; IV. i. 

Wit, intelligence, IIL ii. 

With, by; I, iii.; III. i.; IIL ii. 
With a thought, quick as 
thought; V. iii. 

Wivfs, women; IIL i. 

Woe the while 1, alas the thwi* 
I. iii. 

Word, “at a w.*\ at his word; I. 
ii. 

World, condition of affairs; L ii. 
Worthless, unworthy; V. i. 

Yearns, grieves; IL ii. 

Yet, sail; IL i. 
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FOR 

Hamlet 


A', he; (F£. "he"); II. i. 

About, get to your woik! II. ii. 

Above, “more a.”, moieovcr; II. 
ii. 

Absolute, positive; V. i.; perfect, 
faultless (used by Osric), V. ii. 

Abstract, summary; II. ii. 

Abuse, delusion; IV. vii. 

Abuses, deceives; II. ii. 

Acquittance, acquittal; IV, vii. 

Act, operation; I. ii. 

Addition, title; I. iv. 

Address, prepare; I. 3i. 

Admiration, wonder; I. ii. 

Adulterate, adulterous; I. v« 

Afeard, afraid; V. ii. 

Affection, affectation; II. ii. 

Affront, confront, encounter; 
III. i. 

A-foot, in progress. III. ii. 

After, according to; II. ii. 

Against, in anticipation of; III. 
iv. 

Aim, guess; IV. v. 

Allowance, permission; II. ii. 

Amaze, confound, bewilder; II. 
ii. 

Amazement, astonishment; III. 
ii. 

Ambition, attainment of am- 
bition; III. iii. 

Amble, move in an affected man- 
ner; III. i. 

Amiss, misfortune; IV. v. 

Anchor's, hermit's; III. ii. 

And wxxx he not come again/' 

etc., a well-known song; XV. v. 


An end, on end; I. v. 

Angle, angling-line; V. ii. 

An if, if; 1. v. 

Annexment, appendage; III. iii. 

Anon, soon, presently; II. ii. 

Answer, reply to a challenge; V. 
ii. 

Answer'd, explained; IV, i. 

Antic, disguised, fantastic; I. v. 

Antique, ancient; V. ii. 

Apart, aside, away; IV. i. 

Ape, “the famous ape/' etc,, ref- 
erence to an old fable which 
has not yet been identified; 
III. iv. 

Afoplex'd, affected with apo- 
plexy; III. iv. 

Appointment, equipment; IV. vi. 

Apprehension, conception; Ii. ii. 

Approve, affirm, confirm, 1, i,; 
credit, make approved, V. i u 

Appurtenance, proper accom- 
paniment; II. ii. 

Argal, Clown's blunder for ergo; 
V. i. 

Argument, plot of a play; II, is. 

- — subject in dispute, IV. iv. 

Arm you, prepare yourselves; 
HI. iii. 

Arras, tapestry; II. ii. 

Article, clause in an agreement, 
I. i.; “a soul of gieat a/* *V., a 
soul with so many qualities 
that its inventory would be 
very large, V. ii. 

As, as if; II, i. 

, as if, as though, IV, v.; so, 
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IV. vii.; namely, I. iv, 

As’fs, used quibblingly; V. ii. 
Aslant, aaoss; IV. vii. 

Assault, “of general a/', “inci- 
dent to all men M ; II. i. 

Assay, trial, test; II. 11 . 

, try; III. i. 

, '"make a/', “throng to the 

lescue”; Ui hi 

Assays of bias, indirect aims; II. 

i 

Assigns, appendages; V. ii. 

Asm stan i, helpful, L in. 
Assurance, securby; with play 
upon the leg**! sense of the 
woid; V. i. 

Airi Ni, attentive; I. ii. 

AiikmuTK, lepui^uon; 1. iv, 
Aucin, “hold'st at a.”, holds of 
any value, values at all; IV. iii. 
Aoihoritils, offices of authority, 
attributes of power; IV. ii. 
Avouch, declination; I. i. 
A-work, at woik; II. ii. 


Back, “support in reserve”; IV. 
vii. 

Bakfd-mkats, pastry; “funeral 
h.”, cold enfeitaimnent pie- 
paied for the mourncis at a 
funeral; I. ii. 

Ban, emse; III. ii. 

Bari, mine; III. i. 

Bauk"i> about, grew like bark 
mound; J. v. 

Barren, foolish; III. ii. 

Bakr’d, debarred, excluded; I. ii. 

Batten, grow fat; III, iv. 

Beaten, well-worn, familiar; II. 
ii. 

Bka'iinc, striking; 1. 1 . 

Beautied, beautified; III. i. 

Beautified, beautiful; II. ii. 

Beaver, visor; I, ii. 

Bedded, lying fiat; lit. iv. 

Bel'ilks, projects* juts over; I. iv. 

Bihov*, behoof* profit; V. i. 

Bent, straining,, tension; II. ii. 
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, “to the top of my b.”, to 

the utmost; III. ii. 

Besiirew, a mild oath; II. i. 

Besmirch, soil, sully, 1. in. 

Bespeak, address; speak to; II. ii. 

Best, “m all my b/\ to the ut- 
most of my power; I. ii. 

Bestowed, placet!, lodged; II, ii. 

Bzlteem, allow, permit; J. ii. 

Bethought, thought of; I. iii. 

BiLfaG&s stocks oi fctteis used for 
prisoners on board ship; V. ii. 

Bisson, *b. rheum, * ue . blinding 
tears; II. ii 

Blank, “the white maik at 
which at rows were aimed”; IV. 
i. 

Blanks, makes pale; III. ii. 

Blast £N proof, “a metaphor 
taken from the trying or piov- 
ing of fuearms or cannon, 
which blast or buist in the 
proof”, IV. vii. 

Blastments, blighting influ- 
ences; I. ill. 

Blazon, “eternal b/\ publica- 
tion of eternal mysteries; I. v. 

Blench, star! aside; II. ii. 

Blood, passion, IV, iv,; “b. and 
judgment,” passion and rea- 
son* III. ii. 

Blown, in its bloom; III. i. 

Board, add less; II. n. 

Bools, forboden, portends; I. i. 

Bodkin, the old woid for dagger; 
III. i. 

Bodykins, diminutive of body; 
II. ii. 

“Bonnie Sweet Robin,” the first 
words of a well-known song 
of the period; IV. v. 

Bore, calibie, importance of a 
question; IV vi. 

Borne in hand, deceived with 
false hopes; II. ii. 

Bound, ready, prepared; I. v, 

— — , was bound; I. ii. 

Bourn, limit, boundary; III. i. 

Brainish, imaginary; IV. i. 
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Brave, glorious; II. ii. 

Bravery, bravado; V. ii. 

Brfathf, whisper. II. i. 
Breathing, whispering; I. iii. 
Breathing time, time for exer- 
cise; V. ii. 

Bringing home, strictly, the bri- 
dal procession from church; 
applied to a maid’s funeral; V. 

Broad, unrestrained; III. iv. 
Broke, bioken; IV. v. 

Brokers, go betweens; I. iii. 
Brooch, an ornament worn in 
the hat; IV. vii. 

Brood, “on b.'\ brooding; III. i. 
Bruit, proclaim abroad; I. ii. 
Budge, stir, move; III. iv. 

Bugs, bugbears; V. ii. 

Bulk, body; II. i. 

Business, do business; I. ii. 
Buttons, buds; I. iii. 

Buz, buz! an inteijection used 
to interrupt the teller of a 
story already well known; II. 
ii. 

Buzzers, whisperers; TV. v. 

By and by, immediately; III. ii. 
By'r lady, a slight oath; III. ii. 

Can, can do; III. iii. 

Candied, sugared, Battering; III. 

ii. 

Canker, canker worm; I. iii. 
Canon, divine law; I. ii. 
Capable, capable of feeling; III. 
iv. 

Gaf-a-pe, from head to foot; I. ii. 
Card, “by the c/', with precision; 
(alluding probably to the 
Shipman’s card); V. i. 

Carnal, sensual; V. ii. 

Carouses, drinks; V. ii. 

Carriage, tenor, import; 1. 1. 
Carry rr away, gain the victory; 
II. ii. 

Cart, car, chariot; III. ii. 

Carve for, choose for, please; I. 

iii. 


Cast, casting, moulding; I. i. 
, conti ive; ‘c. beyond our- 
selves’, to be ovei suspicious; 
II. i. 

Cataplasm, plaster; IV* vii. 
Caufel, deceit, falseness; i. in. 
Caviare, “at that time a new 
and fashionable delicacy not 
relished by the vulgai, and 
therefore used by Shakespeare 
to signify anything above their 
comprehension*' (Nares); IT* ii. 
Cease, extinction; ill. in. 
Censure, opinion; 1, iii. 

Centre, i.c., of the Eaith; U* 11. 
Cerements, cloths used as 
shrouds for dead bodies; I* iv. 
Chameleon, an animal supposed 
to feed on air; III, n. 

Change, exchange; I. ii. 
Chanson, song; II. ii. 
Character, hand-writing; IV. 
vii. 

, write, imprint, L iii. 

Charge, expense; IV. iv.; load, 
weight; V. ii. 

Chariest, most scrupulous, S. di. 
Checking at, “to chuck at” a 
term in falconry, applied to a 
hawk when she forsakes her 
proper game and follows some 
other; IV. vii. 

Cheer, faie; III, ii. 

Chief, chiefly, especially; I. iii, 
Chopxne, a high cork shoe; If, 
ii. 

Chorus, interpreter of the at lion 
of a play; III. ii. 

Chough, a sox did and wealthy 
boor; V, ii. 

Cicatrice, scar; IV, iii. 
Circumstance, cixcumlociition; I. 
v. 

"c. of thought**, details of 
thought which lead to a con- 
clusion; HI, iii. 

Clapped, applauded; II* ii. 
Clkpe, call; I. iv. 

CL! MATURES. mrinn«* 1 I 
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Closely, secretly; III. i. 

Closes with, agrees with; II. i* 

Coagulate, dotted; II. ii. 

Cockle hat, a mussel-shell in 
the hat was a badge of pil- 
grims bound tor places of de- 
votion beyond sea; IV. v. 

Coil, “moital c/\ mortal life, 
turmoil of mortality; III. i. 

Cold, chaste; IV, vn 

Coldly, lightly; IV. iii. 

Collateral, Indirect; IV. v. 

Colleagues, leagued; I. ii. 

Collection, an attempt to col- 
lect some meaning from if; IV. 
v. 

Columbines, flowers emblematic 
of faithlessness; IV. v. 

Combat, duel, I, i. 

Comma, “a c. ’tween their ami- 
ties”; the smallest break; V. ii, 

Oommandmfni, command; III. 

il. 

Comment, “the very c. of thy 
soul'% “all thy powers of obser- 
vation”; (Ff. “my soul”); lit. 
ii. 

Commerce, intercourse; IJI. I* 

Compelled, enforced; IV. vi. 

Complete steel, full armour; T. 
iv. 

Complexion, temperament; I. iv. 

Comply, use cetemony; II. ii. 

Com pulsatory, compelling; I. i. 

Compulsive, compelling; III. iv. 

Conceit, imagination; III. iv. 

, design; “liberal c.”, taste- 
ful, elaborate design; V. ii. 

Concernancy, meaning; V. ii. 

Conclusions, experiments; III. 
iv. 

CONDOLKMENT, SOriOWJ I. 11 . 

Confederate, favouring; III. ii. 

Confine, boundary, territory, I. i. 

Confines, pnsom; II. ii. 

Confront, outface, III. iii. 

Confusion, confusion of mind; 
UL i. 

Congregation, collection; II, ii. 
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Congruing, agreeing; IV. iii. 

Conjunctive, closely joined; IV. 
vii. 

Consequence, “in this c.”; in the 
following way; II. i. 

Consider'd, “at our more c. 
time/* when we have more 
time for consideration; II. ii, 

Consonancy, friendship; II. ii. 

Constantly, fixedly; I, ii. 

Contagion, contagious thing; IV, 
vii. 

Content, please, gratify; III. U 

Continent, that which contains, 
IV. iv.; inventory, V. ii. 

Contraction, the making of the 
mairiage contract; 111. iv. 

Contriving, plotting; IV. vii. 

Conversation, inteicourse; III. 
ii. 

Converse, conversation; II. i. 

Convoy, conveyance; I. iii. 

Copfd withal, met with; III. il* 

Corse, corpse; I. iv. 

Goted, ovei took, passed by; II. ii. 

Couched, concealed; II. ii. 

Couch we, let us lie down, con* 
ceal ourselves; V. i. 

Count, account, trial; IV. vii. 

Countenance, favour; IV. ii. 

Counter, hounds “ run counted 
when they follow the scent in 
the wrong direction; IV. v. 

Counterfeit presentment, por- 
tiait; III. iv. 

Couple, join, add; I. v. 

Couplets, “golden c*\ “the 
pigeon lays only two eggs, at a 
time, and the newly hatched 
birds are covered with yellow 
down”; V. i. 

Cousin, used of a nephew; I. il. 

Cozenage, deceit, trickery; V. ii. 

Cozen'd, cheated; III* iv. 
Cracked within the ring, “there 
was formerly a ring on the 
coin, within which the sover- 
eign's head was placed; if the 
ciack extended from the edge 
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beyond this ring, the coin was 
rendered unfit tor currency”; 
II. ii. 

Grants, garland, used for the 
chaplet carried before a 
maiden's coffin; V. i. 

Credent, credulous; I. iii. 

Crew, did crow; I. i. 

Cried, “c. in the top of mine”, 
were higher than mine; II. ii. 

Cries on, cries out; V. ii. 

Crimeful, criminal; IV. vii. 

Crocodile, “woo’t eat a c.”, re- 
ferring probably to the tough- 
ness of its skin; V. i. 

Crook, make to bend; III. ii. 

Cross, go across its way; (to cross 
the path of a ghost was to 
come under its evil influence); 
I. i. 

Crow-flowers, (probably) but- 
tercups; IV. vii. 

Crowner, coroner; V. i. 

Cry, company; III. ii. 

Cuffs, fisticuffs, blows; II. if. 

Cunnings, respective skill; IV. vii. 

Curb, cringe; “c. and woo”, 
“bend and truckle”; III. iv. 

Curiously, fancifully; V. i. 

Currents, courses; III. iii. 


Daintier, more delicate; V. i. 
Daisy, emblem of faithlessness; 
IV. v. 

Dane, King of Denmark; I. i. 
Dansker, Danes; II. i. 

Day and night, an exclamation; 
I, v. 

Dearest, greatest, intensest; I. ii. 
Dearly, heartily, earnestly; XV. 
iii. 

Dearth, high value; V. ii. 
Decline upon, sink down to; I, v. 
Declining, failing, going from 
bad to worse; XL if. 

Deseat, destruction; XL ii. 
Defeated, disfigured, marred; I. 

a. 


Defence, skill in weapons; IV. 
vii. 

Definement, definition; V. ii. 

Deject, dejected; III. i. 

Delated, set forth in detail; I. ii. 

Deliver, relate; I. Ii. 

Delver, digger; V. i. 

Demanded of, questioned by; IV. 
ii. 

Denote, mark, portray; I. ii. 

Desires, good wishes; TL ii. 

Dexterity, nimbleness, celerity; 
I. ii. 

Diet, “your worm is your only 
emperor for d„”, a glim play 
of words upon “the Diet oi 
Worms”; IV. iii. 

Differences, “excellent d/\ dis- 
tinguishing qualities; V. ii. 

Disappointed, (?) unappmntcd, 
unpiepared; I. v. 

Disclose, hatching; III. i. 

Disclosed, hatched; V. i. 

Discourse, con vei sat ion; 111. i. 

, ”d. of reason,” i. <?. the rea- 
soning faculty; T. ii. 

Discovery, confession; IL ii. 

Disjoint, disjointed; I. ii. 

Dispatch, hasten to get ready; 
III. iii. 

Dispatch’d, deprived; I. v. 

Disposition, nature; L iv. 

Distemper, “your cause of d/\ 
the cause ot your disorder; Iff. 
ii. 

Distempered, disturbed; HI. ii. 

Distiu/d, dissolved, melted; I. ii. 

Distract, distracted; IV. v. 

Distrust, “I d. you,” *\e. I am 
anxious about you; III. ii. 

Divulging, being divulged; IV. i. 

Do, “to do,” to be done; IV. iv. 

Document, instruction; IV. v* 

Dole, grief; L ii. 

Doom, Doomsday; III. iv. 

Doubt, suspect, fear; I. ii. 

Douts, extinguishes; IV. vii, 

Down-gyved, pulled down like 
gyves or fetters; II* L 
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Drab, strumpet; II. ii. 

Dreadful, full of diead; I. ii. 

Drift, "d. of circumstance/' 
loundabout methods; III. i. 

Drives at* rushes upon; II. ii. 

Ducats, gold coins; II. ii. 

Duel ihy uc “make cal- 

lous thy palm by shaking every 
man by the hand” (Johnson): 
I, hi. 

Dumb show, a show unaccompa- 
nied by words, preceding the 
dialogue and toie&hadowmg 
the action oi a play; III. ii. 

Dnpp’o, opened; IV. v. 

Dye, tinge; I. iii. 


Eager, shaip, sour; I. v. 

Eajle, ? = e*de (?. e . “evil”), 1. iv. 

Ear, "m the e.”, within hearing; 

III. i. 

Easiness, unconcei nedness; V. i. 

Eat, eaten; IV. ill. 

Ecsiasy, madness; II. i. 

Edge, incitement. III, i. 

Effects, purposes; III. iv. 

Easel, vinegar; the terms usually 
employed by older English 
writen s for the bitter diink 
given to Christ; V. 1. 

Elsinore, the residence of the 
Danish kings; II. ii. 

Emulate, emulous; I. I. 

Enact, act; III. ii. 

Enacvures, actions; 1X1. ii. 

Encomfassment, circumvention; 
II. i. 

Encumber'd, folded; I. v. 

Engaged, entangled; III. iii. 

Enoiner, engineer; I. iv 

Enseamkd, defiled, filthy; III. iv. 

Entertainment, "gentle e/% 

show of kindness; V. ii. 

Ent reatmknts, solicitat ions; I. 
iii. 

Enviously, angrily; IV. v. 

Erring, wandering, roaming; 1. i. 

Escomi» maintained; II. iu 


Espials, spies; III. i* 

Estate, rank; V, i. 

Eternal, ? = infernal; V, ii. 
Even, straightforward; II. ii. 
Even Christian, fellow -Chris- 
tian; V. i. 

Event, result, issue; IV. iv. 
Exception, objection; V, ii. 
Excrements, outgrowth, (used 
of hair and nails); III. iv* 
Expectancy, hope, III i. 
Expostulate, discuss; II. ii. 
Express, expressive, perfect; II. 
ii. 

Ext* nt, behaviour; II. ii. 
Exiolment, praise; V. n. 
Extravagant, vagrant, wander- 
ing beyond its limit or confine; 
I. i. 

Extremity, “in ex ”, going to ex- 
ti ernes; 111, ii. 

Eyases, unfledged birds; 11. ii. 
Eye, presence; IV. iv* 

Eyrie, a brood of nestlings; II. ii. 

Faculties, peculiar natiue; II. ii. 
Faculty, ability, II. ii* 

Fair, gently; IV. i. 

Falls, falls out, happens; IV, vii. 
Fancy, "express'd in f/% gaudy; 
I. iii. 

Fanc/d, having fangs; III. iv. 
Fantasy, imagination, I. u; whim, 
caprice, IV. iv. 

Fardels, packs, but dens; Hi. i„ 
Farm, take the lease of it; IV. iv. 
Fashion, a mere temporary 
mood; I. iii ; "f. of himself/' 
ie. his usual demeanour; III. i. 
Fat, fatten; IV. hi. 

Fat, and scant of breath", ? 

s=s out of training; V. ii. 
Favour, charm, IV. v.; appear- 
ance, V, i. 

Fawning, cringing; III. ii. 

Fay, faith; II. ii. 

Fear, object of fear; HI. iii. 

, fear for, I. iii.; IV. v. 

Feature, figure, form; III. i. 
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Ffe, payment, value, I. iv.; fee- 
simple, IV. iv. 

Fellies, the outside of wheels; II. 

a. 

Fellowship, partnership; III. ii. 

Fennel, symbol of flattery; IV. v. 

Fetch, artifice; “fetch of war- 
rant/' justifiable stiatagera; II. 
i. 

Few, “in f.”, in brief; I. iii. 

Fierce, wild, terrible; I. 1 . 

Fiery quickness, hot haste; IV. 
iii. 

Figure, figure of speech; II. ii. 

Find, find out, detect; III. i. 

Fine of his fines, end of his 
fines; with a play upon the 
other sense of the word; V. i. 

First, i.e. first request; II. ii. 

Fit, prepared, ready; V. ii. 

Fitness, convenience; V. ii. 

Fits, befits; 1. ii. 

Flaw, gust of wind; V. i. 

Flush, in full vigour; III. iii. 

Flushing, redness; “had left the 
f/ # Le. had ceased to produce 
redness; I. ii. 

Foil, used with play upon its 
two senses, (i.) blunted rapier, 
(ii.) gold-leaf used to set off a 
jewel; V. ii. 

Fond, foolish; I. v. 

Fond and winnowed, foolish and 
over-refined; V. ii. 

Fools of nature, made fools of 
by nature; I, iv. 

Foot, “at f.” at his heels; IV. iii. 

For, as for, I. iii.; in place of, in- 
stead, V. L; “for all/' once for 
all, I. iii,; “for and” and also 
V. i. 

Fordo, destroy; V* i. 

Foreknowing, foreknowledge, 
prescience; I. i. 

Forestalled, prevented; III. iii. 

Forged process, false statement 
of facts; I. v. 

Forgery, invention, imagination; 
tV* vii. 


Forgone, given up; II. ii. 

Fortunf/s star, an accidental 
mark or defect; I. iv. 

Forward, disposed; III. i. 

Four, “£. hours”, probably used 
for indefinite time; II. ii. 

Frame, ordei, sense; III. h. 

Free, willing, not enforced, IV. 
iii.; innocent, II. ii.; III. ii. 

Fret, vex, annoy; with a play 
upon “fret = ‘small lengths of 
wire on which the tinge* ? pi ess 
the strings in playing the gui- 
tar' Iii. ii. 

Fretted, carved, adorned; 11. ii. 

Friending, friendliness; L v. 

Frighted, frightened; Ii!. ii. 

From, away from, contvaty to; 
III. ii. 

Front, forehead; III* iv. 

Fruit, dessert; II. Ii. 

Fruits, consequences; II. ii. 

Function, the whole action oi 
the body; II. ii. 

Fust, become mouldy; IV. iv. 

Gaged, pledged; I. i. 

Gain-giving, misgiving; V. ii. 

Gait, proceeding; I. ii. 

Galled, wounded, injured; III. 
ii. 

Galls, hurts, injuries; I. Hi. 

Garb, fashion, mannas; II. ii. 

Gender, “general g.”, common 
race of men; IV. vii. 

General, general public; IT. ii. 

Gentry, courtesy; II. ii., V. ii. 

Germane, akin; V. ii. 

Gib, a tom-cat; III. iv. 

Gibber, gabble; I. i. 

Gibes, jeers; V. i. 

Gis, a corruption of Jesus; IV. v* 

Giving out, indication; I. v. 

Glimpses, gliraraeiing light; I. iv. 

Globe, head; I. v. 

Go about, attempt; II. Ifr 

Go back again, Le., refer to what 
one was, but is no more; IV. 
vii. 
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Gob-a-mfrcy, God have meicy; 
11. ii, 

God civ wi' yf, good bye; II. i. 
God *ild you, God yield, reward 
you; IV. v 

God kissing carrion, said of "‘the 
£»un bieedmg maggots in a 
dead dog*’; 11. u. 

Good, good sirs; L i. 

Good my broiizfr, my good 
biothcr; I. iii 

OonsF-Qim ls, “afraid of g.“, i.e . 

afiaid oi being satirized* II. ii. 
Go to, an e\LlamuU£>n ol impa- 
tience; £ in. 

Gracf, honour; I. 11. 

Gracious, l.e. Gracious king; iii, 

I. 

, benign, lull o3 blowing; i. i. 

Crmn'^, dyed m gr«un, Uf iv. 
Gracing, nllcnJntg, vesing; 111. i. 
Gimt.n, meLpciienrcd; \ • in. 

Grti nly, ioohshly; IV. v. 

Gross, great, palpable; iV iv. 

, “m the g.’*, i.e in rt general 

way; L i. 

Groundlings* labble who stood 
m the pit of the llicalie, 111, ii. 
Grunt, gioan; III. \. 

Gulfs, icd, a term of heraldry; 

II. ii. 

Gulf, whirlpool; III. iii. 


Habit, “outward h.”, external 
politeness; V. ii. 

Handsaw, hoi on; IT. ii. 

Handsome, “more h. than fine”; 
"handsome denotes genuine 
iidt null beauty; fine attihcial 
laboured beauty" (Delius); II. 
ii. 

Had, happen; 1, ii. 

Haply, perchance, perhaps; III. 

Happily, perchance; I, i. 

Happy, “in h. time”, in good 
time (d hi bvnne heure)', V- ii. 

Haps, fortune; IV. iii* 
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Hatchment, an armorial escut- 
cheon used at a funeial; IV, v* 

Haunt, “out of h.’\ from the 
haunts of men; IV. i. 

Have, “you h. me/* you under- 
stand me; if. i 

Have afier, let us follow; I. iv. 

Have at you, 111 hit you; V. ii. 

Haviour, depoitment, I n. 

Head, armed force; IV. v. 

Health, “spirit of health'*, 
“healed oi saved spint”; I. iv. 

HfarsiFd, coffined; L iv. 

Kv at, anger. III. iv 

Heavy, “ r Hs h *\ it goes hard; 
IIS ni 

Habrnon, hen bane; I. v. 

Hecate, the ™d<V:s of mischief 
and licvenge; III. ii, 

Hftcuc, continual fever; IV. iii. 

HhjGE, encompass; IV v. 

Height, “at h.”, to the utmost; 
I. iv. 

Hlnt, hold, seizure; III. iit. 

Heraldry, “law and h.“, t.e, her- 
aldic law; I, i 

Herb of oraci- , iuc, IV. v. 

Herod, a common chin act er In 
the mystery plays, represented 
as a furious tyiant; HI* ii. 

Hey-day, frolicsome wildness; 

If I. JV, 

Hi v non nonny, meaningless re- 
frain common in old songs; 
IV. v. 

Hie i\T unique, here and every- 
where; 1. v. 

Hidk i- ox, and all after, a chil- 
dren's hide and-seek game; IV* 
ii, 

Hii.s, hastens; I. i, 

Hillo, a falconer's cry to recall 
his hawk; 1. v. 

Him, he whom; II. i. 

Ihs, its; J. iii. 

Hoar lfavfs, the silvery-grey 
undeiaide of willow leaves; IV. 
vii. 

Hobby-horse, a principal figure 
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in the old morris dances; III. 

ii. 

Hoist, ue . hoised, hoisted; III. iv. 
Holds quantity, keep their rela- 
tive proportion; III. ii. 

Hold up, continue; V. i. 

Home, thoroughly; III. iii. 
Honest, virtuous; III. i. 
Honesty, virtue; III. i. 
Hoodman-blind, blind man's 
buff; III. iv. 

Hoops, bands; I. iii. 
Hugger-mugger, “in h.”, i.e. in 
secrecy and in haste; IV. v. 
Humorous, full of humours or 
caprices; “the h. man”, a 
standing character of many 
plays of the period; II. ii. 
Husband, manage; IV. v. 
Husbandry, thrift, economy; X. 

iii. 

Hush (used as adjective); II. ii. 
Hyperion, Phoebus Apollo; I. ii. 
Hyrcanxan beast, i.e. the tiger; 
II. ii. 

l f ss (?) "ay”; III. ii. 

Idle, unoccupied; III. ii. 

Ilium, the palace in Troy; II. ii. 
Ill-breeding, hatching mischief; 
IV. v. 

Illume, illumine; I. i. 

Image, representation; III. ii. 
Immediate, “most i.”, nearest; I. 
ii. 

Impart, (?) bestow myself, give 
all I can bestow; I. ii. 
Impasted, made into paste; II, ii. 
Imperious, imperial; V. i. 
Imflorators, implorers; I, iii. 
Imponed, staked; V, ii. 
Important, momentous; III. iv. 
Importing, having for import; I, 
ii. 

- — > concerning; V. ii. 
Imposthume, abscess; IV. iv. 
Impress, impressment; I. i. 
Imputation, reputation; V. ii. 

IN, into; IU. iv. 


Incapable, insensible to; IV, vii. 

Incofj’oral, immaterial; 111. iv. 

Incorpsed, mcorpoiate; IV. vii. 

Incorrect, not subdued; S. n. 

Indentures, “a paii of i.”, “agree- 
ments were usually made in 
duplicate, both being wutten 
on the same sheet, which was 
cut m a crooked or indented 
line, so that the parts would 
tally with each olhej V. i. 

Index, prologue, preface; IXX, «v. 

Indict, accuse; IX. n. 

Indifferent, ordinary; JLL ii. 

, iiidiileicntly, frilly, 1IJ. L 

Indifferently, pxetty well; III. 
ii. 

Indirections, indirect means; 11. 
i. 

Individ able, “scene ind.”, prob- 
ably a play in which the unity 
of place is preserved; II, ii. 

Indued, suited; IV. vn. 

Inexplicable, senseless; III. ii. 

Infusion, qualities; V. n. 

Ingenious, conscious; V. i. 

Inheritor, possersoi; V. i. 

Inhibition, prohibition; II. ii. 

Innovation, change (for the 
worse); II. ii. 

Inquire, enquiry; II. i. 

Insinuation, meddling; V. ii. 

Instance, example; IV. v. 

Instances, motives; 111. ii. 

Instant, immediate; I. v. 

Intents, purposes; I. iv. 

In that, inasmuch as; I. ii. 

Inurn 'd, entombed, Interred; I. 
iv. 

Investments, vestures; I. iii. 

It, its; I. ii. 


Jealousy, suspicion; II. i. 

“jfjRFHIHAH, JUDGE OF ISRAEL," 

etc., a quotation from art old 
ballad; II. h. 

Jig, a ludicrous ballad; II. ii. 

— — , walk as if dancing a jig; 
“II. i. 
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Joisn-a-dreams, John o£ Dreams, 
John the Dieamer; JI. ii. 
Jointress, dowager; I. JL 
jowls, knocks; V, i. 

Joys, gladdens; III. ii* 
jump, just; I. i. 

Keep, dwell; II. L 
Kkttxjl, kettle-drums V. iio 
Kibe, chilblain on the heel; V. L 
Kino, “more than k«t, and less 
than it."; used equivocally Hoi 
(i.) natural, and (\L) afiectioa- 
at«, with a play upon “1 
I. ii. 

Kinda^-ss, utmjtuial; ii. ii. 

K NOTfEO, interwoven; 1 . v 0 
Know, acknowledge; V. ii. 

Labouvjtaimf., laboiioisa; L 13. 
La'ULj be wanting; i. v. 

Lapsed* **l. m time and passion”; 
having let time slip by in- 
dulging in meie passion; III. 
iv. 

Lapwing, the symbol o£ a for- 
ward fellow; V. ii. 

Larbeb, garnished; IV. v. 
Lawless, unruly; (FL, “Land* 
lesse”); I. 1. 

Lazar-uke, like a leper; I. v* 
Leans on, depends on; IV. ML 
Learn, teach; V. ii. 

Leave, permission, I. ii. 

v leave off, II. L; give up, HI. 

iv. 

Lends, gives; l. Iii. 

Lenten, meagre; II. ii. 

Lethe, the river ol oblivion; 
(“Lethe wharf” rr Lethe's 
bank); I. v. 

Lets, hinders; I. Iv, 

Let to know, informed; IV. vi. 
Liberal, free-spoken; IV. vii. 
Like, gladly, willingly; III. ii. 
Life, “the single unci peculiar 
I/% the private individual; 111* 
lii. 
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in my 1.”, i.c* in my con- 
tinuing to live; V. ii. 
Lightness, Hghtheadedness; II. 
ii. 

Like, likely; 1. ii. 

Lras, pleases; II. ii. 

Limed, caught as with bird-lime; 
III. iii. 

List, master-roll; 1. i. 

, boundary; IV. v. 

— — , listen to; I. iii. 

Living, lasting; V. i* 

Loam, day; V. i. 

Locc. ats, :* game somewhat ic- 
scmhlmg bowls; V. i. 

Long vuhtles “the early pm pic 
as dm which blowouts in April 
and May”; IV. vii. 

Look through, show itself; IV. 

vii. 

Lose, waste, throw away; I* ii, 
Limiitv, lust; I. v* 

Machine, body; fl, ii* 

Maimfd, imperfect; V. i. 

Main, main point; II* 1L 
— — , the country as a whole; IV, 
iv. 

Make, brings; II. ii. 

Manner, fashion, custom; T. iv. 
M argent, margin; it was a com- 
mon practice to wiite com- 
rnent or gloss in the margins 
of old books: V. ii. 

Mark* watch; 111. ii. 

Market of his time, “that for 
which he sells his time”; IV. 
iv* 

M^rt, marketing, traffic; I. i. 
Marvellous, marvellously; II. i# 
Massy, massive; II L Hi. 

Matin, morning; l, v. 

Matter, sense; IV. v. 

Matter, subject (misunderstood 
wilfully by Hamlet to mean 
“cause of dispute”); II# ii, 
Mazzard, skull; V. i. 

Means, means of .access; IV* vi. 
Meed, merit; V. ii. 
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M&KT, propei ; I. v, 

Mirkly, absolutely, I* iu 

Mlial, mettle; I, i. 

Miching maixecho, mouchmg 
(lc. skulking) mischief; III. ii. 

Might, could, I. i. 

Mightiest, veiv mighty; I. i. 

Milch, milk-giving sac moist = 
tearful (Pope * k melt ,r ); I X. ii. 

Milky, white; II. ii. 

Mincing, cutting in pieces; II. ii. 

Mineral, mine, IV. i. 

Mining, undermining; III. iv. 

Mistook, mistaken; V, ii. 

Moblrd, muffled; II. ii. 

Modi-l, exact copy; V. ii. 

Moiety, poition; I. i. 

Moist, “the moist star," the 
moon; I. i. 

Mole of nature, natuiai defect, 
blemish; I. iv. 

Mope, be stupid; III. iv. 

Mortal, deadly; IV. vii. 

Mortised, joined with a mortise; 
III. iii. 

Most, greatest; I. v. 

Mote, atom; I. i. 

Motion, impulse; III. iv. 
movement, I. ii. 

, “attack in fencing, opposed 

to guard or parrying”; IV. vii. 

Mould, model; III. i. 

Mouse, a term of endearment; 
III, iv. 

Mouth, rant; V. i. 

Mows, grimaces; II. ii. 

Muddy-mettled, irresolute; II. 
ii. 

Murdering-piece, a cannon 
loaded with case-shot, so as to 
scatter death more widely; IV. 
v. 

Mutes, dumb spectators; V, ii. 

Mutine, mutiny, rebel; III. iv. 

Mutines, mutineers; V. ii. 


Napkin, handkerchief; V. ii. 
Native, kindred, related; I. ii* 


, “n. hue," natural coloi; III. 

1. 

Nature, natuiai a flection; I. v. 

Nature's livery, a natiual blem- 
ish; I. iv. 

Naught, naughty; III. ii. 

Near, is neai, I. m. 

Neighbour, neighbouring; III* 
iv. 

Neighbour’d to, intimate, 
friendly with; If. u. 

Nemean lion, one of the mon- 
sters slain by Hercules; 1. iv. 

Nero, the Roman Emperor, who 
musdered ms mnthei; III. ii. 

Nerve, sinew, iUitscic; 1. iv. 

Neutral, a person indilteient to 
both; II* ii. 

New-lighted, newly alighted; 
III. iv. 

Nick-name, misname; III. i. 

Nighied, black as night; I. ii. 

Nill, “will lie, nil! he," i.e., 
whether he will, or whether 
he will not; V. 1. 

Niobe, whose duhhen were .slain 
by Apollo and Aitemis while 
she heiself was tinned mto 
stone upon Mount Sipyltis in 
Lydia, where she weeps 
thioughout the smnmei 
months; I. ii. 

Nomination, naming; V. ii. 

No mure, nothing more; III. ii. 

Nonce, “for die n.", lov that 
once, for the occasion; IV. vii. 

Norway, King of Norway; I. i. 

Nose, smell; IV. iii. 

Note, notice, attention; III. ii. 

Noted, known; II. i. 

Nothing, not at all; f. ii. 

Novance, injury, harm; III. iii. 

Obsequious, dutiful, wifh per- 
haps a lefeience to the other 
sense of the word -as “fun- 
ereal"; I. ii. 

Occulted, concealed; HI, ih 

Occurrents, occurrences; V, ii* 
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Odds, "at the o.", with the ad- 
vantage allowed; V. ii. 

O ’eh, -crows, tiiumphs over; V. ii. 

O’er-raught, overtook; HI. i. 

O’er-reaches, outwits; V. 1 . 

O'er-sized, coveted with size, a 
sort of glue; 11. u. 

O'er-tfameo, worn out with 
childbearing; II. ii. 

O'ertook, intoxicated; II ii. 

O’frwmgh, outweigh; II L ii. 

Of, lesuking from, IV. iv.; b y, I. 
i., IV. In.; in, I. v.; on, IV. 
v.; about, concerning, IV. v.; 
upon, II, ii., ovei, II. ii. 

Offence, advantages gamed by 
offence; 111. ih. 

Omen, fatal event portended by 
the omen; i. i. 

Ominous, fatal; II. u. 

On, in, V. 1.; in consequence of, 
lollowing on, V. u. 

Once, even ; I. v. 

On’t, of it; III. i. 

OrED, opened; I. iv. 

Open'd, disclosed; TI. ii. 

Operant, active; III. ii. 

Opposed, opponent; I. iii. 

Opposites, opponents; V. il. 

Or, before, ere; V. u. 

Oius, earth; If, ii. 

Orchard, gai den; T. v. 

Order, pi escribed rule, V. i. 

Ordinant, ordaining; V. ii. 

Ordnance, cannon; V, ii. 

Ore, gold; IV. i. 

Or ere, before; I. ii. 

Organ, instrument; IV. vii. 

Orisons, piayets; III. i. 

Ossa, rcficiettce to story of the 
giants, who piled Olympus, 
Pelion, and Ossa, three moun- 
tains in Thessaly, upon each 
other, in rhcii attempt to 
scale heaven; V, i. 

Ostentation, funeral pomp; IV. 
v. 

Outstretched, puffed up; II. ii. 

Overlooked, perused; IV. vi. 
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Overpeering, overflowing, rising 
above, IV, v. 

Owl was a baker's daughter, 
alluding to a story cunent 
among the folk telling how 
Christ went into a baker's 
shop, and asked for bread, but 
was refused by the baker's 
daughter, m return foi which 
He transformed her into an 
owi; IV. v. 


Packing, contriving; III. iv. 

Paddock, toad; III. iv. 

Painted, “p. tyiant," i.e. tyrant 
in a picture, II, ii.; unieal, 
fictitious, HI. i, 

Pa jock, = peacock s— a turkey; 

in. H. 

Pall, become useless; V. ii. 

Pansies, "love-m-idleness," the 
symbol of thought; IV* v 

Pardon, permission to take 
leave; 1. ii. 

Parle, pailey; J. i. 

Part, quality, gift; IV. vii. 

Partisan, a kind of halberd; I. i. 

Parts, gifts, endowments; IV. vii. 

Party, person, companion; II. i. 

Pass, passage; IL ii. 

, "p. of practice," treacher- 
ous thrust; IV. vii. 

Passage, “for his p.", to accom 
pany his departure, in place of 
the passingbell; V. ii. 

Passeth, surpassed! , I. ii. 

Passion, violent sorrow; II. ii. 

Passionate, full of feeling; II. ii. 

Pate, a contemptuous word for 
head; V. i. 

Patience, permission; III. ii. 

Pause, time for reflection; III. i. 

— “deliberate p.", a matter 
for deliberate airangemettt; 
IV. ih. 

, "in p ", in doubt; III. iii. 

Peace- parted, having departed 
in peace; V, i. 
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Peak, sneak, play a contemptible 
part; II, li. 

Pelican, a bird which is sup- 
posed to feed its young with 
its own blood; IV. v. 

Perdy, a corruption of par Dieu; 
III. ii. 

Periwig -fated, wearing a wig; 

III. ii. 

Perpend, consider? II. ii. 

Perusal, study, examination; II. 

I. 

Peruse, examine closely; IV. vii. 

Petar, petard, “an Engine 
wherewith strong gates are 
burst open**. III. iv. 

Picked, refined, fastidious; V. i. 

Pickers and stealers, t.e., hands; 
III, ii. 

Picture in ltitle, miniature; II. 
ii. 

Pigeon -liver*d, too mild tem- 
pered; II, ii. 

Pioner, pioneer; I. v. 

Pitch, height, importance; III. i. 

Piteous, pitiful; II, i 

Pith and marrow, the most val- 
uable part; I. iv. 

Plausive, plausible, pleasing; I. 
iv . 

Plautus, "P. too light,** alluding 
to the fact that Plautus was 
taken as the word for comedy 
by the Academic play wrights; 

II. ii. 

Played i* the University, allud- 
ing to the old academic prac- 
tice of acting Latin or English 
plays at Christmastide, or in 
honour of distinguished visi- 
tors; III. ii. 

Played, "p. the desk or table- 
book'*, i.e. been the agent of 
their correspondence; II. ii. 

Plot, piece of ground; IV. iv. 

Plurisy, plethora, a fulness of 
blood; IV. vii. 

Point, "at p/* completely; I* ii. 

Polack, Foie# II* in 


, Polish; V. ii, 

Polacks, Poles; I. i. 

Pole, pole-star; I. i. 

Politician, plottei, .scheme] ; V. 

i. 

Porfentine, poicupine; I. v. 
Posset, cuidie; I. v. 

Posy, motto, verse on a ling; III. 

ii. 

Powers, armed force; IV. iv. 
Practice, artifice, plot; IV. vii. 
Precedent, foirnei, 111. iv. 
Precurse, fotei tinning; 1. i. 
Pregnant, yielding, icady; IIT, 
n. 

Prenominate, aforesaid; Ii. i. 
Prescripts, oideis; II, ii. 
Presently, immediately; II. ii. 
Present push, immediate pioof; 
V. i. 

Pressure, impress, imprint; III. 
ii 

Pressures, impressions; I. v. 
Prevent, anticipate; II. ii. 
Prick'd on, incited; I. i. 

Primal, fust; III. lii. 

Primy, spung-like; 1 iii. 
Privates, common soldieis; TI. 
ii. 

Probation, proof; I, i. 

Process, decree, IV. iii. 

Prodigal, prodigally; I, iii. 
Profit, advantage; II, ii. 
Progress, journey made by a sov- 
ereign through Ids own coun- 
try; IV. iii. 

Pronounce, speak on; HI. ii. 
Proof, trial of strength; Ii. ii. 
Proper, appropriate; II, i. 

— — > own, veiy; V. ii. 

Propfrty, kingly right; II. ii* 
Proposer, orator; 11. ii. 
Providence in the fall of a 
sparrow, alluding to Matthew 
x. 29, "Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? uric! one 
of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father**; 
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Provincial roses, rosettes of rib- 
bon worn on shoes; III. li. 
Puff'd, bloated; I. in. 

Purgation, "put him to his p. w , 
"a play upon the legal and 
medical senses of the word"; 
III. ii. 

Pursy, fat with pampering; III. 
iv. 

Pur on, incite, instigate, IV. vii,; 

tried, V. ii.; assume, I. v. 

Pur on me, impiessed upon me; 
I. tin 


Quaintly, artfully, skillfully; II. 

1. 

Quality, piofession; II. ii. 
Quaniity, measure; portion; ID. 
" iv. 

Quarry, heap of dead; V. ii. 
Question, talk; III. i. 

, "ciy out on the top of q", 

1.6'. speak in » high key, or m 
a high childish tieble; II. ii. 
Questionable, inviting question; 
I. iv. 

Quest law, inquest law; V. i. 
Quick, alive; V. i. 

Quiddities, subleties; V. i. 
Quietus, a law teim for the 
official settlement of an ac- 
count; III. i. 

Quillets, subtle arguments; V, i. 
Quintessence, the highest or 
fifth essence; II. ii. 

Quit, requite; V. ii. 

Quoted, obseived, noted; II. 1. 

Rack, mass of clouds in motion; 
II ii. 

Range, 10am at large; III. iii. 
Ranker, i lrher, greater; IV. iv. 
Rankly, grossly; I. v. 

Rapier, a small sword; V. Ii. 
Rashly, hastily; V. ii. 

Rave*; out, unravel; Til. iv* 
Raked, slashed; HI. ii. 

Reach, capacity; II. i* 


Recks, cares, minds; I. iii. 
Recognizances, "a recognizance 
is a bond or obligation of icc- 
ord testifying the lecogmser 
to owe to the recognisce a cer- 
tain sum of mbney” (Cowell); 
V. i. 

Recorders, kind of flageolet; III. 
ii. 

Recoveries, a law term; (u. 

"Vouchers"); V. i. 

Rede, counsel, advice; I. iii. 
Redeliver, repoit; V. ii. 

Reels, dances wildly; I. iv. 
Regards, conditions; II. ii. 
Region, air; II. ii. 

Relative, to the purpose; II. li. 
Relish of, have a flavour; III. i. 
Remembrances, mementos; III. 

i. 

Remiss, careless; IV. vii. 
Remorse, pity; II ii. 

Remove, lemoval; IV. v. 
Removed, retired, secluded; I. 
iv. 

Repast, feed; IV. v. 
Replication, reply, answer; IV. 

ii. 

Requite, repay; I, ii. 

Residence, a fixed abode as op- 
posed to strolling; used tech- 
nically of theatrical compa- 
nies; II. ii. 

Resolutes, desperadoes; I. i. 
Resolve, dissolve, melt; I. ii. 
Re-speaking, re-echoing; I. ii. 
Respect, consideration; III. i. 
Rest, stay, abode; II. ii. 

Rests, remains; III. iii. 
Retrograde, contrary; I. ii. 
Return'd, "had x*\ would have 
ieturned; I. i. 

Reverend, venerable; If. ii. 
Revolution, change; V. i. 
Re-word, repeat in the very 
words; III. iv. 

Rhapsody, a collection of mean- 
ingless words; III. iv. 

Rhenish, Rhenish wine; I. iv* 
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Riband, ribbon, ornament; IV. 
vii. 

Rights of memory, rights re- 
membered; V. ii. 

Rites, funeral service; V. i. 

Rivals, paitners, sharers; 1. i. 

Robustious, sturdy; IXI. ii. 

Homage, bustle, turmoil; I. i. 

Rood, cross; “by the rood/' an 
oath; III, iv. 

Roots itself, takes root; I. v, 

Roscius, the most celebrated ac- 
tor of ancient Rome; II. ii. 

Rose, charm, grace; III. iv, 

Rosemary, an herb; the symbol 
of remembrance, particularly 
used at weddings and funerals; 
IV. v. 

Rough-hew, make the rough, or 
first form; a technical term in 
car pentenng; V. ii. 

Round, in a straightforward 
manner; II. ii. 

Rouse, bumpei, revel; I* ii. 

Row, stanza, II. it 

Rub, impediment; a terra in the 
game of bowls; III. i. 

Rue, called also “herb of grace"; 
emblematic of repentance 
(Ophelia is piobably playing 
on rue ss repentance, and 
“rue even for ruth " ss pity; 
the former signification for the 
cjucen, the latter for herself); 


Sables, fur used for the trim- 
ming of rich robes; perhaps 
with a play on i4 sable ” =3 
black; III. ii. 

Sallets, salads; used metaphori- 
cally for “relish"; II, ii. 

Sandal Shoon, shoes consisting 
of soles tied to the feet; IV, v. 

San$, without; III. iv. 

Sate, satiate; I. v» 

Satyr, taken as a type of deform* 
ty; I- ii. 


Saws, maxims; I. v. 

Say'st, say’st well; V. i. 

'Sblood, a coiruption of “God*s 
blood”; an oath; II, ii, 
Scann’d, carefully consuls ed; 
III. lii. 

'Scapes, escapes; I. Hi. 

Scarf'd, put on loosely like' a 
scarf; V, ii. 

Scholar, a man of learning, and 
hence versed in Latin, the 
language of exoi cists; I. i. 
School, university, 1 . h. 

Sconce, colloquial term for 
head; V, i. 

, esconce; IfL iv. 

Scope, utmost aim; IIL ii. 
Scourge, punishment; IV. Hi. 
Scrimers, fenceis; IV. vii. 
Scullion, the lowest servant; 
used as a term of contempt; 
II. ii. 

Seals, “to give them s.", to tatify 
by action; III. 11. 

Season, temper, rest tain; I. ii. 

, ripen; I. iii. 

— — qualify; II. i. 

Seasons, matuies, seasons; UL ii. 
Secure, careless, unsuspicious; 

(Johnson, “secret”); L v. 
Seeming, appearance; III. ii. 
Seized of, possessed of; I. i. 
Semblance, equal, like; V. xi. 
Seneca, “S. cannot he too heavy," 
alluding to the rhetorical Sene- 
can plays taken as models for 
tragedy by the Academic play- 
wrights; II. ii. 

Sense, feeling; sensibility; HI. iv. 
Sensibly, feelingly; IV. v. 

$e offendendo, Clown's blunder 
fox se defendmdo , V. i. 
Sequent, following; V. ii. 
Sergeant, sheriffs office* ; V. ii. 
Set, regard, esteem; IV. iii. 
Several, different; V, ii. 

Shall, will; III, i. 

Shall along, shall go along; III. 
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Shape, "to our s.”, to act our 
part; IV. vii. 

Shards, fragments of pottery; V. 

Shark’d up, picked up without 
selection; 1. i. 

Sheen, brightness, lustre; III, ii. 

Sheeted, enveloped in shrouds; 
I. i. 

Shent, repioached; III, ii. 

Short, "kept s.", kept, as it 
were, tethered, under control; 
TV. i. 

Should, would; III. ii. 

Snm'm and patches, alluding to 
the motley dress worn by the 
clown; IH. iv. 

Shrewdly, keenly, piercing ly; 1. 
iv. 

Shri ving-ti me, time for confes- 
sion and absolution; V. ii. 

Siege, rank; IV. vii. 

Simple, silly, weak; I. ii. 

Simplfs, hetbs; IV. vii. 

Sith, smec; IV. iv. 

Skirts, outskiits, borders; I* i. 

Slander, abuse; I. iii. 

Sledded, traveling in sledges; I. 
i. 

Slips, faults, offences; II. i. 

Sliver, a small branch of a tree; 
IV. vii. 

So, such; III. L; provided that; 
IV. vii. 

Sofily, slowly; IV. iv. 

Soft you now, hush; HI* i. 

Soil, stain; I. iv. 

Sole, only; HI. iii. 

Solicited, uiged, moved; V. ii. 

Something, somewhat; X. iii. 

Sometimes, foimerly; I. i. 

Sort, associate; II. ii, 

, turn out; I. i. 

Sovereignity, "your s. of rea- 
son", the command of your 
reason; I, iv. 

Spxjkntive, passionate; V. i. 

Springes, snares; I. iii* 

Spurns, kicks; IV. v* 


Stand me upon, be incumbent 
on me; V. ii. 

Star, sphere; II, ii. 

Station, attitude in standing; 
HI. iv. 

Statists, statesmen; V. ii. 

Stay, wait for; V. ii. 

Stay'd, waited; I. iii. 

Stays, waits for me; III. iii. 

Stay upon, await; III. ii. 

Stick fiery off, "stand in bril- 
liant relief"; V. ii. 

Stiffly, strongly; I. v. 

Still, always; I. i. 

Stithy, smithy; III. ii# 

Stomach, coinage; 1. i. 

Stoup, drinking cup; V. i. 

Straight, straightway; II. ii. 

Stranger, "as a s.", i.e* without 
doubt oi question; I. v. 

Strewments, stiewing of flowers 
over the corpse and giave; V. 

Strike, blast, destroy by their 
influence; I. i. 

Stuck, thrust; IV. vii. 

Subject, subjects, people; I. i. 

Succession, future; II. ii. 

Suddenly, immediately; II. ii. 

Sullies, stains, blemishes; II. i. 

Sun* "too much i' the s/% prob- 
ably a quibbling allusion to 
the old pioverb "Out of heav- 
en's blessing into the warm 
sun," ss out of comfort, miser- 
able; I. ii. 

Supervise, pciusal; V, ii. 

Suffuanoe, dalliance; I* Hi* 

Supply, aiding; II. ii. 

Supposal, opinion; I. ii. 

Swaddling clouts, swaddling 
clothes; (Ff. “swathing”); JX, xl 

Sweet, sweetheart; TIL ii. 

Swinish, "with s. phrase," by 
calling us swine; I, iv. 

Switzers, Swiss guards; IV. v. 

Swoopstakk, sweepstake (the 
term is taken from a game of 
cards, the winner sweeping or 
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di awing the whole stake); IV. 
v. 

Swounds, a corruption of God's 
wounds ; an oath, II, ii. 
Swounds, swoons, faints; V. ii. 

Table, tablet; I. v. 

Tables, memoiandum-book; I, v. 
Taints, stains, blemishes; II, i. 
Take arms against a sea, an al- 
lusion to a custom attributed 
to the Kelts by Austotle, 
Stiabo, and other writers; 
"they throw themselves into 
the foaming floods with their 
swords diawn in their hands,” 
etc.; III. i. 

Takes, affects, enchants; I. i. 
Take you, pietend; II. i. 

Tardy, "come t. off,” being too 
feebly shown; III. ii. 

Tarre, incite; II. ii. 

Tax'd, censured; I. iv. 

Tell, count; I. ii. 

Temper'd, compounded; V. ii. 
Temple (applied to the body); 
I. iii. 

Tend, wait; IV. iii. 

Tender, have a care for; I. iii. 
Tenders, promises; i. iii, 

T&nt, probe; JL xu 
Termagant, a common charac- 
ter in the mystery-plays, repie- 
sented as a most violent ty- 
rant; III. ii. 

Tetter, a diseased thickening of 
the skin; L v. 

That, that which; II. ii. 
so that; IV, v. 

Theft, the thing stolen; III, ii. 
Thereabout op it, that part of 
it; II. ii. 

Thews, sinews; I. ill. 

TkiEVEs of mercy, merciful 
thieves; IV. vi. 

Thinking, "not th. pn, M being 
forgotten; HI. ii, 

Thmks't thee, seems it to thee; 
V, ii. 


Thought, care, anxiety; IV, v. 
Thought-sick, sick with anxiety; 
HI. iv. 

Thrift, profit; UI. n. 
Throughly, thoroughly; IV. v. 
Tickle o' the swat, easily moved 
to laughter; II, ii. 

Timber'd, "too slightly t.”, made 
of too light wood, IV. vii. 
Time, the tempoial world; 111. i. 
Tinct, dye, cotcui; III. iv. 

To, compared to; f. ii. 

To-do, ado; II, ii. 

Tons makes to toil; I. i. 
Topp'd, mi* passed; IV, vii. 
Toucu'o, ha^iurU‘d; IV. v. 
Tow Aim, loiihcounng, *d hand; 
L L 

Toy in blood, a passing fancy; 
3. iii. 

Toys, fancies, I. iv* 

Trace, follow; V, ii. 

Trade, business; ill, ii, 
Translai*, transform; III. i. 
Travel, go on tom in the prov- 
inces (used technically); II. 
ii. 

Trick, toy, trifle, TV. iv,; faculty. 

skill, V. L; habit, IV, vii. 
Trick'd, adorned; a lei in of her- 
aldry; II. *i. 

Trlsctul, sorrowful; HI, iv. 
Tropically, figuratively; III. ii. 
Truant, idlei; I, ii. 

Truant, roving; 1. ii, 
Truk-fknny, honest fellow; I. 
v. 

Trumpet, trumpeter; I. i. 
Trustee, believer; 1. ii. 

Turn tukk, change utterly for 
the worse; III. ii. 

Twelve for nine. Ibis phiase, 
according to the context, must 
mean "twelve to nine,” *\e. 
twelve on one side, to nine on 
the otfrer; V, ii, 

Tyranically, vehemently; II* Ji. 
Umbrage, shadow; V* U* 
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Unanelfd, not having received 
extreme unction, I v. 
Unbaied, not blunted, without 
a button fixed to the end; IV, 
vii. 

Unbraced, unfastened; II. i. 
Unchargf, not accuse; IV. vii. 
Undergo, bear, endme; I. iv, 
Unlffectual, "u. fire"; i.e., in- 
effectual, being “lost in the 
light of the morning''; I. v. 
Unequal, unequally; XI. ii. 
Uncalled, uuhuit; II. li. 
Ungorld, unwounded; V. ii* 
Ungracious, giacelcss, f. lii. 
Unhouml’d, without having re- 
ceived the Sacrament; I. v. 
Unimproved, unemployed, not 
turned to account; I. i. 
Union, line onent pearl; V, ii. 
UNKt-NNLL, disclose, XU. ii. 
Unlimito, "poem u.”, Le, 
(piobably) regiudlc&s of the 
Unities of Time and Place; 
II. ii. 

Un mas i Elt *D f unbridled; J. iii. 
Unpregnant, indifferent to; II, 

ii. 

Unprevailing, useless; I. ii, 

U n proportion ' o, unsuitable; I. 

iii. 

Unreclaimed, untamed, wild; II. 

i. 

Up* shaped, confused; IV. v. 
Nsn*T*;n t unti ied; I. iii. 
'nstnkw’d, weak; IV. vii. 

Unsure, insecure; IV. iv. 
Unvalued, low born, mean; I. 
iii. 

Un wrung, not wrenched; III* 

ii. 


ray sword (the hilt being in 
foim of a cross); I v. 

Upshot, conclusion; V. ii. 

Up-spring, the wildest dance at # 
the old German merry-mak- 
ings; I. iv. 

Vailed lids, loweied eyelids; I. ii. 

Valancted, bearded; II. ii. 

Validity, value, woith; III. ii. 

Vantage, "of v/\ from an advan- 
tageous position; III. iii. 

Variable, vaUous; IV. iii. 

Vast, void; 1. ii. 

Ventages, boles of the recoider; 

III . ii. 

Vice of kings, buffoon, clown of 
a king; alluding to the Vice, 
the fomie chaiactei, of the 
old uioiality plays; Ilf, iv. 

Videlicet, that is to say; II. i. 

Vigour, "sudden v.'\ rapid, 
powei; I. v. 

Violet, emblem of faithfulness; 

IV. v. 

Virtue, power; IV, v. 

Visitation, visit; II. ii. 

Voice, vote, opinion; V, ii. 

Vouchers, “double v„ his recov- 
eries," "a recoveiy with dou- 
ble voucher is the one usually 
suiTeied, and is so denomi- 
nated fiom two persons (the 
latter of whom is always the 
common nyer, or some such, 
inieuor peison) being succes- 
sively vouched, 01 called upon, 
to wairant the tenant's title*' 
(Ritson); V. i. 


Unyoke, your day's work is 
done; V. i. 

Up, "drink u.” (used with inten- 
sive foice); V. i. 

Upon, "u. your hour," t.e„ on 
tlie stroke of, just at your 
hour; I. i. 

Upon my sword, i.e. swear upon 


Wag, move; Ilf. iv. 

Wake, hold nightly revel; I. iv. 
Wandering stars, planets; V, i* 
Wann’d, turned pale; II, ii. 
Wanton, effeminate weakling; 
V, ii. 

— wantonly; III, iv. 
Wantonness, affectation; III. i, 
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Warranty, warrant; V. i. 

Wash, sea; III. ii. 

Wassail, drinking bout; I. iv. 

Watch, state of sleeplessness; H. 
ii. 

Waves, beckons; I. iv. 

We, “and we”, i.e, “as for us”; I. 
iv. 

Weeds, robes; IV. vii. 

Well-took, well undertaken; II. 
ii. 

Wharf, bank; I. v. 

What, who; IV. vi. 

Wheel, refrain of a song; IV. v. 

Which, who; IV. vii. 

Wholesome, sensible; III. ii. 

Wildness, madness; III. i. 

Will, “virtue of his will,” i.e. his 
virtuous intention; I. iii. 

Wind, “to recover the w. of me,” 
a hunting term, meaning to 
get to windward of the game, 
so that it may not scent the 
toil or its pursuers; III. ii. 

Windlasses, indirect ways; II. i. 

Winking, “given my heart a w/% 
dosed the eyes of my heart; 

II. H. 

Winnowed (vide “Fond”). 

Wit, wisdom; II. ii. 

Withal, with; I. iii. 

Withdraw, “to w. with you,” “to 
speak a word in private with 
you” (Schmidt); HI. ii. 

Withers, the part between the 
shoulder-blades of a horse; 

III. ii. 


Withtin's, within this; III, ii. 

Wittenberg, the Umveisity of 
Wittenberg (founded 1502); I. 
2i« 

Wonder- wounded, sti uck wi th 
surprise; V. i. 

Woodcocks, birds supposed to be 
brainless; I. iii. 

Woo*t, contraction of wouldst 
thou; V. i. 

Word, watch-word; 1. v* 

Worlds, “both the w.”, this 
world and the next; IV. v. 

Would, wish; I. ii. 

Woundless, invulnerable; IV. L 

Wreck, ruin; If. i. 

Wretch, here used as a term of 
endearment; II. ii. 

Writ, “law of w. and libcity,” 
probably a refeience to the 
plays written with or without 
decorum; II. ii. 

Yaughan, “get thee to Y.”; prob 
ably the name of a well- 
known keeper of an ale- 
house near the Globe; V. i. 

Yaw, stagger, move unsteadily 
(a nautical teim); V. ii. 

Yeoman's service, good service, 
such as the yeoman performed 
for his lord; V, ii. 

Yesty, foamy; V. ii. 

Yorick, the name of a jester, la- 
mented by Hamler; V. i. 

Yourself, “in y/% for yourself, 
personally; II. i. 
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A one, a man; ITT. iv. 

Absolute, positive; If I. vi. 

Abuse, deceive, II. i. 

Agumion, the nver of the in- 
fernal regions; Hi. v. 

Ambit's boric, the forked tongue 
of the adder; IV. i. 

Addition, title; i. 111. 

Address'd them, prepared them- 
selves; II. ii. 

Adhere, were in accordance; I. 
vii. 

Admired, wondrous-strange; III. 
iv. 

Advise, instruct; III. i. 

Abkard, all aid; I. iii. 

Affection, disposition; IV. iii. 
Affeer’d, confirmed; IV. iii. 

Alarm, call to aims; V. ii. 

Alarum’d, alarmed; II. i. 

All, any; III. ii. 

, “and all to all,” i.e. and we 

all (drink) to all; III. iv. 

All-i hi ng, in every way; III. i. 
A-makxno, in course of progress; 

III. iv. 

Angel, genius, demon; V. viii. 
Angfrly, angrily; III. v. 
Annoyance:, hurt, harm; V, i. 

Anon, immediately; I. i. 

Aon, anon, “coming, coming”; 
the general answer of wait- 
ers: II. iii. 

An’t, ii it; III. vi. 

Antic, grotesque, old-fashioned; 

IV. i. 

Antxcipatkst, dost prevent; IV. i. 
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Apace, quickly; III. iii. 

Apply, be devoted; HI. ii. 

Approve, prove; 1. vi. 

Argument, subject, theme; TI. 
iii 

Arm'd, encased in armour; III. 
iv. 

Aroint thbjk, begone; I. iii. 

Artificial, made by art; III. v. 

As, as if; II. iv. 

Assay, “the great a. of art,” the 
greatest eflort of skill; IV. iii. 

Attend, await; IF. ii. 

Augurfs, auguries; (?) augurs; 
III. iv. 

Authorized by, given on the au- 
thority of. III. iv. 

Avouch, assert; III. L 


Baby of a girl, (?) girl’s doll; 
according to others, “feeble 
child of an immature mother”; 
III. iv. 

Badged, smeared, marked (as 
with a badge); II. iii. 

Bane, evil, harm; V. iii. 

Battle, division of an army; V. 
vi. 

Beguile, deceive; I, v. 

Rellona, the goddess of war; X, 
ii. 

Bend uf, strain; I. vii. 

Benison, blessing; II. iv. 

Bent, determined; III. iv. 

Best, good, suitable; III. iv* 

Bestow’d, staying; XXI* U 
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Bestows himself, has settled; 

III. vi. 

Bestride, stand over in posture 
o£ defence; IV. iii. 

Bides, lies; III. iv. 

Bill, catalogue; III. i. 

Birnam, a high hill twelve miles 
from Dunsinane; IV. i. 

Birthdom, land of our birth, 
mother-country; IV. iii. 

Bladed, "b, com/* corn in the 
blade, when the ear is still 
green; IV. i. 

Blind-worm, glow-worm; IV. i. 

Blood-bolter'd, locks matted 
into hard clotted blood; IV. i. 

Blow, blow upon; I. iii. 

Bodements, forebodings; IV. i. 

Boot, "to b/*, in addition; IV. 
iii. 

Borne, conducted, managed; III. 
vi. 

Borne in hand, kept up by false 
hopes; III. i. 

Bosom, close and intimate; I* ii. 

Brainsickly, madly; II. ii. 

Break, disclose; I. vii. 

Breech'd, "having the very hilt, 
or breech, covered with 
blood”; (according to some 
"covered as with breeches”); 
II. iii. 

Breed, family, parentage; IV. iii. 

Brinded, brindled, streaked; IV. 

ii 

Bring, conduct; II. iii. 

Broad, plain-spoken; III. vi. 

Broil, battle; I. ii. 

Broke ope, broken open; II, iii. 

Birr, only; I. vii. 

By, past; IV. i. 

By the way, casually; III. iv. 

Cabin'd, confined; III, iv. 

Careless, uncared for; I. iv. 

Casing, encompassing, all sur- 
roundings III. iv. 

'Cause, because; III. vi. 

Censures, opinion; V, iv. 


Champion me, fight in single 
combat with me; HI, i. 
Chanced, happened, taken place; 
I. iii. 

Chaps, jaws, mouth; I. ii. 
Charge, "in an imperial c.” in 
executing a royal command; 

IV. in. 

Charged, burdened, oppressed; 

V. i. 

Chaudron, entrails; IV. i. 
Children (trisyllabic); IV. iii. 
Choke their art, render their 
skill useless; I. ii. 

Chuck, a term of endeatment; 
II L ii. 

Clear, serenely; I. v. 

, innocent, guiltless; I. vii. 

v unstained; U. i. 

Clearness, clear fiom suspicion; 
III. i. 

Clept, called; III. i. 

Cling, shrivel up; V. v. 

Close, join, unite; III. ii. 

Close, secret; III. v. 

Closed, enclosed; III. i. 

Cloudy, sullen, fi owning; HI. vi. 
Cock, cock-crow; "the second 
i.e,, about three o'clock m the 
morning; II. iii. 

Coign of vantage, convenient 
corner; I. vi. 

Cold, (?) dissyllabic; IV. i. 
Colme-ioll, i\e„ Icolmkill, the 
cell of St. Columbia; II. iv. 
Come, which have come; 1. iii. 
Command upon, put your com* 
mands upon; III. i. 

Commends, commits, oilers; I. 
vii. 

Commission, "those in c/ f , those 
entrusted with the commis- 
sion; I. iv. 

Composition, terms of peace; I. 

Compt, "in c/\ in account; I. vi. 
Compunctious, pricking the con- 
science; 1, v. 

Concluded, decided; HI. L 
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Confinelfss, limitless, IV. ill. 
Confounds, destroys, mins; II. ii 
Confronted, met face to face; I. 

ii. 

Confusion, destruction; II. iii. 
Consequences; u mortal; V iii. 
Consent, counsel, proposal; II. i. 
Constancy, firmness; II. 11 
Contend against, vie with; I. vi. 
Content, satisfaction; III, ii. 
Continent, lestiaimng; IV, hi. 
ConvfjTv , change; IV. iii. 

Convey, '‘indulge secretly”; IV. 
iiu 

Convince, overpower; I. vii, 
Convinces, overpoweis; IV. hi. 
Copy, (?) copyhold, non-pci ma- 
nent tenure; ill. it. 

Corporal, corporeal; I. iii. 

, "each c agent,” i,e. "each 

faculty of the body”; I. vii. 
Counsellors, "c. to feai,” fear's 
counsellors, *.<#. "suggest fear"; 
V. iii. 

Countenance, "be in keeping 
with”; II, iii. 

Crack of doom, thundei at the 
day of doom; IV. i. 

Cracks, charges; I. ii* 

Crown, head; IV. i. 

Dainty of, particular about; II* 

iii. 

Dear, deeply felt; V. ii. 

Degrees, degiees of rank; III. iv. 
Deliver thee, rcpoit to thee; I 
v. 

Delivers, communicates to us; 
111. iii. 

Demi-wolvfs, a cioss between 
dogs and wolves; III. i. 
Denies, refuses; III. iv. 
Detraction, defamation; "mine 
own d.”, the evil things I have 
spoken against mysell; IV. iii. 
Devil (monosyllabic); I. iii. 

Dew, bedew; V. ii. 

Disjoint, fall to pieces; III. ii. 
Displaced, banished; III. iv. 
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Dispute it, fight against it; (?) 
leason upon it (Schmidt); IV 
iii. 

Disseat, unseat; V. iii. 

Distance, hostility; III. i. 

Doff, do off, put oil; IV. iii. 

Doubt, fear, suspect; IV. ii. 

Drink, "my d„” t.e. "my posset”; 
il. i 

Drowse, become drowsy; III. ii. 

Dudgeon, handle of a dagger; II. 
i. 

Dunnsst, darkest; I. v. 

Earnest, pledge, money paid be- 
foichand; I. in. 

Easy, easily; II. m. 

Ecstasy, any state of being be- 
side one’s self; III. it. 

Effects, act, actions; V, i. 

Egg, term of contempt; IV, ii. 

Eminence, distinction; III. Ii, 

England, the King of England; 
IV. iii. 

Enkindle, incite; I. iii. 

Enow, enough, II. iii. 

Entrance, (Disyllabic); I. v. 

Equivocate to heaven, get to 
heaven by equivocation; II. iii. 

Equivocator, (probably allud- 
ing to Jesuitical equivocation; 
Garnet, the supeiior of the 
order was on his tiial in 
March, 1606), IL iii. 

Estate, royal dignity, succession 
to the ciown; 1. iv. 

Eternal jewel, immortal soul, 
III. i. 

Etkrnf., perpetual; ITT. ii. 

Evil, king's evil, scrofula; IV, iii. 

Exasperate, exasperated; III. vi. 

Expectation, those guests who 
ate expected; III. iii. 

Expedition, haste; IL iii. 

Extend, prolong; III. iv. 

Fact, act, deed; III. vi. 

Faculties, powers, prerogatives; 

I. vii. 
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Fain, gladly; V. iii. 

Fantastical, imaginaiy; I* iii. 
Farrow, litter of pigs; IV. i. 
Favour, pardon; I. iii. 

, countenance, face; I. v. 

Fears, objects of feai; I. iii. 

Feed, “to f”, feeding; III. iv. 
Fee-grief, “grief that hath a 
single owner”; IV. iii. 

Fell, scalp; V, v, 

, cruel, dire; IV. ii. 

Fellow, equal; II. iii. 

File, list; V. ii. 

— « — ■, “the valued £ .**, list of 
qualities; III. i. 

Filed, made foul, defiled; III. i. 
First, “at £. and last,” (?) once 
for all, from the beginning to 
the end; (Johnson conj. “to f. 
and next”); III. iv. 

Fits, caprices; IV. ii. 

Flaws, storms of passion; III. iv. 
Flighty, fleeting; IV. i. 

Flout, mock, defy; I. ii. 

Fly, fly fiom me; V. in. 

Foisons* plenty, rich harvests; 
IV. iii. 

Follows, attends; I. vi. 

For, because of; III. i. 

— — , as for, as regards; IV. ii. 
Forbid, cursed, blasted; I. iii. 
Forced, strengthened; V. v. 

Forge, fabricate, invent; IV. iii. 
Forsworn, perjured; IV, iii. 
Founded, firmly fixed; III. iv. 
Frame of things, universe; III, 
ii. 

Franchised, free, unstained; II. i. 
Free, freely; I, iii. 

Free, honourable; III. vi. 

Free, remove, do away; III. vi. 
French hose, probably a refer- 
ence to the narrow, straight 
hose, in contradistinction to 
the round, wide hose; II. iii. 
Fright, frighten, terrify; IV. ii. 
From, differently from; III. i. 

, in consequence of, on ac- 
count of; III. vi. 
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Fry, literally a swarm of young 
fishes; here used as a term oi 
contempt; IV. ii. 

Function, power of action; I. iii. 
Furbish'd, burnished; I. n. 

Gallowglasses, heavy-armed 
Irish tioops; l. ii. 

Genius, spirit of good 01 ill; III. 

i. 

Gentle senses, senses which ;uc 
soothed (by the “gentle” air); 
t. vi. 

Germins, get ms, seeds; IV. i. 

Get, beget; I. in. 

Gin, a trap to catch birds; IV, ii. 
'Gins, begins; T. ii. 

Givfs out, proclaims; JV. iii. 

God 'ild us, conuptiou oi “ God 
yield us”; I. vi, 

Golgotha, i.e* “the place of a 
skull” (cp. Maik xv. 22); I. ii. 
Good, brave; IV. iii. 

Goodness, “the chance of g.”, 
“the chance oi success"; IV'. 
iii. 

Goose, a tailor’s smoothing non; 

II. iii. 

Gospell’d, imbued with Gospel 
teaching; III. i. 

Go to, go to, an exclamation of 
reproach; V, i. 

Gouts, drops; H, i. 

Graced, gracious, full of graces; 

III. iv. 

Grandam, giandmothei; HI. iv. 
Grave, weighty; IH. i. 
Graymalkin, a grey cat (the fa 
miliar spirit of the First 
Witch); I. i. 

Gripe, grasp; II I. i. 

Grooms, servants of any kind; U. 

ii. 

Gulf, gullet; IV, i* 

Hail (dissyllabic); 1. ii. 
Harbinger, forerunner, an officer 
of the king's household; I. iv. 
Hardly, with difficulty; V, iii. 
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Harms, injuries; “my h.“, in- 
juues inflicted by me; IV. ni. 

Harp’d, hit, touched; IV. i. 

Harpur, piobably a con option 
of Harley; IV. 1. 

Hvving, possessions; I. Hi. 

Hear, talk with. III. iv. 

Heart, “any h.”, the heart of 
any man; III. \i. 

Heavily, sadly; IV. iii. 

Hecate, the goddess ol hell; LI. 

i. 

Hfdgf-pig, hedge-hog; IV. i. 

Hermits, beadsmen, men bound 
to pi ay for then benefactors; 

I. vi. 

Hie thee, hasten; I. v. 

His, this man’s; IV. iii. 

Homs, withholds; HI. vi. 

Holp, helped; 3. vi. 

Home, thoroughly, completely; 

I. Ill* 

Homely, humble; IV. ii. 

Hoodwink, blind; IV. iii. 

Horsis (monosyllabic), II. iv. 

Housekeeper, watch dog; HI. i, 

Howlet’s, owlet's; IV. i. 

How say’st thou, what do you 
think!; III. iv. 

Humane, human; III, iv, 

Hurlyburly, tumult, uproai; I. 

Husbandry, economy; II. i. 

Hyrcan tiger, i.e. tiger of Hyr- 
ciinia, a district south of the 
Caspian; HI. iv. 


Ignorant, Le. of future events; I. 

v. 

Ill-composed, compounded of 
evil qualities; IV. iii. 

Illness, evil; I. v. 

Impress, force Into his service; 
IV. i. 

In, under the weight of; IV, Hi. 
Incarnadine, make red; II. ii. 
Informs, takes visible torm; II. i. 
Initiate, “the L fear,” “the fear 


that attends, i.e. the first ini- 
tiation (into guilt)”; III. iv. 
Insane, “the L xoot”, tlie root 
which causes insanity; I. ui* 
Instant, present moment; 1. v. 
Interdiction, exclusion; IV. iii. 
Ini r* p mission, delav, IV iii 
Inirlnchamt, indivisible; V. viii* 

Jealousies, suspicions; IV. iii* 
Jump, hazaid, nsk; I. vii* 
ust, exactly; III. iii. 

Jutiy, jetty, pioiectlon; I. vi. 

Kerns, light -armed Irish troops; 

I. ii. 

Knowings, knowledge, experi- 

ences; II. iv* 

Knowledge, “the k,“, what you 
know; I ii. 

Lack, want, requirement; IV. iii. 
Lace, miss; HI. iv. 

Lapp’d, wi upped; I. ii. 

Large, hbeiaJ, umestrained; III. 
iv. 

Latch, catch; IV. iii, 

I, vied, belated; III. iii. 

Lave, keep clear and unsullied; 
lit, ii. 

Lavish, unrestrained, insolent; I. 
ii. 

Lay, did lodge; II. iii. 

Lease of nature, term of na- 
tural life; IV. i. 

Leave, leave o(f; III. Ii* 

Left unattended, forsaken, de- 
serted; LI. ii. 

Lesser, less; V. ii. 

Liius; “sweats and I. f \ t.e, "swears 
allegiance and commits per- 
juiy“; IV. it. 

Lighted, descended; II* iii. 

Like, same; II. i. 

— , likely; II. iv. 

- — equal, the same; IV* iU* 
Lily-liver'd, cowardly; V. Ui, 

Li Min- c, alembic, still; I, vii. 

Lime, biui-lime; IV. ii. 
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Limited, appointed; II. iii. 

Line, strengthen; I. iii. 

List, lists, place mailced our for 
a combat; III. i. 

Listening, listening to; II. ii. 

Lo, "1 q you,” Le. look you; V. i. 

Lodged, laid, thiown down; IV. i. 

Look, expect; V. lit. 

Loon, btute; V. iii. 

Luxurious, lustful; IV. iii. 

Maggot-pies, magpies; III. iv. 

Mansionry, abode; 3. vi, 

Mark, take heed, listen; I. ii. 

, notice; V. i. 

Marry, a coi ruption of the Vir- 
gin Maty: a slight oath; III. 
vi. 

Mated, bewildered; V. L 

Maws, stomachs; III. iv. 

May I, I hope i may; ILL iv. 

Medicine, "physician”; (?) phy- 
sic; V. ii. 

Meek, meekly; I. vii. 

Memorize, make memorable, 
make famous; L ii. 

Mere, absolutely; XV. iii. 

Mere, utter, absolute; IV. iii. 

Metaphysical, supernatural; I. 
v. 

Minion, darling, favourite; I. ii.; 

II. iv. 

Minutely, "happening every 
minute, continual”; V. ii. 

Missives, messengers; I* v. 

Mistrust, “he needs not our m ”, 
*>. we need not mistrust him; 

III. Hi. 

Mockery, delusive imitation; III. 
iv. 

Modern, ordinary; IV. iii. 

Mge, more; V, iii. 

Mortal, deadly, murderous; I. v. 

, "m, muxders,” deadly 

wounds; III. iv. 

, "m. consequences,” what 
befalls man in the course of 
time; V; iii. 

Mortality, mortal life; II. iiju 


Mortified, dead, insensible; V. 

ii. 

Mouncti’jd, chewed with closed 
lips; L iii. 

Muss*:, wondei; ML iv. 

Must be, was destined to be; IV. 

iii. 

Napkins, handkerchiefs; 11. iii. 
N atur> , "nature's miw hief,” 
man’s evil propensities; 1, v. 

"in n.”, m then wunk* na 
tine; 13. iv. 

Naught, vile thing; IV. ui. 

Nave, navel, middle; J, ii. 

Near, noarei; II, iii. 

Neaa'st oi< life, inmost life, 
most vital pails; ill. i. 

Nice, precise, mmuic; XV 7 . in. 
Nightgown, diming gown; ii. ii. 
Noise, music; IV. i. 

Nor ways, Nonvegians; 1. ii. 
Nouwt* yaw, Noiwogwti; fi. ii* 
Non*., notonet); MS. d. 

, list; IS I. iii. 

— notice; iii. iv, 

Nohjing, not at all; I* Hi, 

— , nobody; IV. iii. 

Notion, appiehension; fl. h 

Oblivious, causing fm get fulness; 
V. iii. 

Obscure, "o. bird,” ue. the bird 
delighting in darkness the 
owl; If. iii. 

Odds, "at o.”, at variance; III, 

iv. 

O'ereraitgut, overdbtarged, over- 
loaded; IV. id. 

Of, hom, IV. J. 

— * with; (1 larmier* **with**)i 3, 

ii. 

, over; f. iii. 

, by; IH, vi. 

— , iov; IV. iii. 

Offices, duty, employment; III* 

, Le. domestic offices* serv- 
ants* quartern; 11, i. 
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Old (used colloquially); lip iii. 
On, or; L in. 

Once, ever; IV. iii. 

One, wholly, umfoimty; II. ii. 
On's, o£ his; V. i. 

On't, of it; fXI. i. 

Open’d, unfolded; IV. ill. 

On ere, before; IV. iii. 

Other, others; L iii. 

, “the o.”, Le. the other side; 

I. vii. 


and eggs, with other ingredi- 
ents boiled in it, which goes 
all to a curd”; II. ii. 

Fosters, speedy travellers; I. iii. 

Power, armed force, army; IV. 
ni. 

Predominance, superior power, 
influence; an astrological term; 
II. iv. 

Present, present time; I. v. 

Present, instant, Immediate; I. 


, otherwise; L vii. 

Other’s, other man’s; IV. iii. 

Ourselves, oiie another, ill. iv. 

Out, i.e, in the held*, IV. ii*. 

Outrun, did outrun; D. i&L 

Overcome, overshadow; »II. 

Over-rfd, redden over; V. hi. 

Owe, own, possess; i. iii. 

Owed, owned; i. iv. 

Paddogr, toad (the familiar 
spirit of the second witch); I. 
i. 

Pall, wrap, envelop; I. v. 

Passion, strong emotion; III. iv. 

Patch, fool (supposed to be de- 
rived from the patched or 
motley coat of the jester); V. 
iii. 

Peak, dwindle away; I. iii. 

Pent-house lid, i,e. eye-lids; L 
iii. 

Perfect, well, perfectly ac- 
quainted; IV .ii. 

Pester’d, troubled; V. ii. 

Place, “pitch, the highest eleva- 
tion of a hawk”; a term of tal- 
comy; II. iv. 

Point, “at a p.”, “prepared for 
any emergency”; IV. iii. 

Poor, feeble; III. ii. 

Poorly, dejectedly, unworthily; 
II# ii* 

Portable, endurable; IV. iii. 

Possess, fill; IV. iii. 

Possets, drink; “posset is hot 
imlk poured on ale or sack, 
having sugar, grated bisket, 


ii. 

Presfnt, offer; III, ii. 

Presently, immediately; TV, iii. 

Pretence, purpose, intention; II. 

iii. 

jPretend, intend; II. iv. 

Probation, “passed in p. with 
you,” proved, passing them in 
detail, one by one; III. i. 

Profound, “having deep or hid- 
den qualities” (Johnson); III. 
v. 

Pnoor, proved armour; I. ii. 

Proper, fine, excellent (used 
ironically); III. iv. 

Protest, show publicly, pro- 
claim; V. ii# 

Purged, cleansed; III. iv. 

Purveyor, an officer of the king 
sent before to provide food 
for the king and his retinue, 
as the harbinger provided 
lodging; I. vi. 

Push, attack, onset; V. iii. 

Put on, set on, (?) set to work; 
IV. iii. 

Pur upon, falsely attribute; I. vii. 

Quarry, a heap of slaughtered 
game; IV. iii. 

Qufll, murder; I. vii. 

Quiet, “at q.” in quiet, at 
peace; II. iii. 

Ravell’d, tangled; II. ii. 

Ravin ’d, ravenous; IV. i. 

Ravin uf, devour greedily; II. iv. 

Rawness, hurry; IV. iii. 
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Readiness, “manly r.", complete 
clothing (opposed to “naked 
trai!ues”); il in. 

Rfxtiit, receptacle, I. vii. 
Received, believed; I. vii. 
Ricoil, sweive; IV. ui. 

— , “to r.”, for recoiling; V. ii. 
Relation, narrative; IV ui. 
Rflat ions, “the connection of 
effects with causer/'; III. iv. 
Rf.usii, smack, IV. lii. 
Remembrancer, reminder; III* 
iv. 

Remorse, pity; I. v. 

Require, ask her to give; III. iv. 

Rf SOLVE YOURSELVES, decide, 

make up your minds; III. i. 
R*m\ remain; I. vi 

, give rest; IV. iii. 

Return, give back, lender; I, vi. 
Ronyon, a term of contempt; I. 
iii. 

Roof'd, gathered under one 
roof; III. iv. 

Rooky, gloomy, foggy; (Jcnnens, 
"Rocky")*, III- Ii. 

Round, circlet, crown; I. v. 

— , "r, and top of sovereignty,” 
f,e. “the crown, the top or 
summit of sovereign power”; 
IV. i. 

, dance in a circle; IV. i. 

Rubs, hindrances, impediments; 
III. i. 

Rump-fed, well-fed, pampered; 
L iii. 


Safe toward, with a sure regard 
to; l. iv. 

Sac, droop, sink; V. iii, 

Saint Colmf/s inch, the island 
of Gofunsha, now Inchcolm, in 
the Firth of Fmth; I. ii. 
Saucy, insolent, importunate; 
(?) pungent, sharp, gnawing 
(Rappel); III. iv. 

Say to* tell; I, ii. 

'Scaped, escaped; III. iv* 


Scarf up, blindfold; III, ii. 

Scon Jr, the ancient m inuatimi 
place of the Mngs cil hi ot land; 

II. iv 

Scoicu’d, “cut with shallow mu 
juOiis”; III n. 

Season, seasoning; III, tv. 

Seat, Munition, i. vi. 

Seat id, ined in roly; 1. iii. 
Security, confident e, i oust ions 
n«jR of senility, cueiessue'it,, 

III. v 

St FLiNo, blinding (originally a 
term ol lab on/ y); III ii. 
Slims, “that u to spuik things 
stiange,” ml “whose appeal 
ante cur respond i with \ht\ 
strangeness of ins imssage" 
(Clai. ih,); S. ii. 

Self -a bus;., sell delusion; Ut. tv 
Seu> comparison;-., pe :uaumg 
himself with theoihei; f u. 
Sfitsamis veiy same, l hi. 
Sennit, a set of notes on hum 
pet oi cm net; MI, i, 
SE’NN/tnns, seven nights, weeks; 

I. in. 

Sensible, peiceplibie, tangible; 

II. i. 

Set forth, shewed; I, iv. 

Settled, determined; I, vii. 
Sewer, one who tasted each dish 
to prove there was no poison 
in it; I, vii. 

Shag-par'd, having hairy cans; 

IV. ii, 

Shail, will; If. i. 

> I shall; IV, U. 

Siiamf, am ashamed; II. ii. 
SiiAKD-itoRNT' , home by scaly 
wing-cases; III. ii. 

Shift, steal, quietly get; II. ill. 
Shipman's carp, the raid of the 
compass; If, iii. 

Sxkjuoki, a kind oi shaggy dog; 

III. i. 

Should be, appear to be; I. Hi. 
Show, dumb show; IV, i 
Show, appear; I* Hi* 
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Shut up, enclosed, enveloped; II. 
i» 

Sicken, be surfeited; IV. i. 
Sightless, invisible; I. vii. 

Sinel, Macbeth's father, accord- 
ing to Holinshed; I. lii. 

Single, individual; I. iii. 

, simple, small; I, vi. 

Sirrah, used in addressing an in- 
ferior; here used playfully; IV* 

lit 

Skirr, scour; V. iii. 

Slab, thick, glutinous; IV. L 
Sleave, sleave-siik, floss silk; II. 
ii. 

Sleek o'er, smooth; III. ii. 
Sleights, feats of dextexify; III- 

i. 

Slipp'd, let slip; II. ill. 

Sliver'd, slipped oil; IV. i. 
Smack, have the taste, savour; I. 

ii. 

So, like grace, gracious; IV. iii. 
So well* as well; I. ii. 

Sole, alone, mere; IV. iii. 
Solemn, ceremonious, formal; 
III. i. 

Soliciting, inciting; I. iii. 
Solicits, entreats, moves by 
prayer; IV. iii. 

Something, some distance; ill. i* 
Sometime, sometimes; I. vi. 
Sorely, heavily; V. i. 

Sorriest, saddest; III. ii. 

Sorry, sad; II. ii. 

Speak, bespeak, proclaim; IV. iii. 
Speculation, intelligence; III. iv. 
Speed, “had the s. of him", has 
outstripped him; 1. v. 

Spongy, imbibing like a sponge; 
I. vii. 

Spring, source; I. ii. 

Sprites, spirits; IV. i. 

Spy, v . Note; III. £. 

Stableness, constancy; IV. iii. 
Staff, lance; V. iii. 

Stamp, stamped coin; IV. iii. 
Stanchless, insatiable; IV. iii. 
Stand, remain; III, i. 
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Stand not upon, do not be par- 
ticular about; III. iv. 

State, chair of State; III. iv. 

Staie of honour, noble rank, 
condition; IV. ii. 

Stay, wait for; IV. iii. 

Stays, waits; III. v. 

Sticxung-place, Le. “the place in 
which the peg of a stiinged in- 
strument iemains fast; the 
proper degree of tension";^ I. 
vii. 

Stir, stirring, moving; I. iii. 

Storehouse, place of burial; II 
iv. 

Sr range, new; 1. iii. 

, “s. and self-abuse," i.e. (?) 

“my abuse of others and my- 
self"; III. iv. 

Strangely-visited, afflicted with 
strange diseases; IV. in. 

Stuff'd, crammed, full to burst- 
ing; V. iii. 

Substances, foims; L v. 

Sudden, violent; IV. iii. 

Suffer, perish; III. ii. 

Suffering, “our s. country," *\e. 
our country suffering; III. vi. 

Suggestion, temptation, incite- 
ment; I. iii. 

Summer-seeming, “appearing like 
summer; seeming to be the ef- 
fect of a tiansitory and short- 
lived heat of the blood" 
(Schmidt); IV. iii. 

Sundry, various; IV. iii. 

Surcease, cessation; X. vii. 

Surveying, noticing, perceiving; 
I. ii. 

Sway by, am directed by; V. iii. 

Swears, swears allegiance; IV* ii. 


Taint, be infected; V. iii. 
Taking-off, murder, death; II. 
vii. 

Teems, teems with; IV. iii. 
Temper ancf, moderation, self- 
restraint; IV. iii. 
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Tending, tench ance, attendance; 
I. v, 

Tfni> on, wait on; I. v. 

That, so that; I. ii. 

That, “to th.”, to that end, for 
that pui pose; I. ii. 
Therewithal, theiewith; III. i. 
Thirst, desire to drink; III iv. 
Thought, “upon a th ”, in as 
small an interval as one can 
think a thought; III iv. 

, being borne in mind; III. i. 

Thralls, slaves, ixmdraent; 111, 
vi. 

Threat^ thieaten; 1L i. 

Till that, till; L ii. 

Timely, betimes, early; II. iii. 
, “to gam the t. inn,” oppor- 
tune; U£, iii. 

Titus, possessions; IV. ii. 

To, in addition to; I. vi. 

~ , according to; III, iii. 

compared to; III. iv. 

, lor, as; IV. iii. 

« , linked with, “prisoner to”; 

III. iv. 

Top, overtop, surpass; IV. iii. 
Top-full, full to the top, biim- 
ful; I. v. 

Touch, affection, feeling; IV. ii. 
Touch'd, injured, hurt; IV. iii. 
Towering, turning about, soar- 
ing, flying high (a term of fal* 
conry); II. iv. 

Trace, follow; IV. i. 

Trains, artifices, devices; IV. iii. 
Trammel up, entangle as in a 
net; I. vil. 

Transport, convey; IV, iii. 
Transpose, change; IV, iii. 

Treble sceptres, symbolical of 
the three kingdoms — England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; IV. i\ 
Trifled, made trifling, made to 
sink into insignificance; II. iv, 
Tuco'o, M t. with fortune,” pulled 
about in wi ending with for- 
tunes III. L 

Two-fold balls, probably refer- 


ETH 

ling to the double coionution 
of fames, at Scone and West- 
minster (Glai. Ih.), IV I, 
Tyranny, usuipation; IV. uu 
Tyrant, usuipei; III. vi. 

Unhx, make to stand on end; I* 

HI. 

Unroucix, beardless; V, ii, 
Unsprak, recth, withdiaw; IV. 
iii. 

Uniitled, having no title m 
claim; IV. iii. 

Unto, to; l. di 
Upon, to; HI, vi. 

Uproar, “stii up to tumult” 
(Schmidt); IV. in. 

Usr,» experience; HI. iv. 

Using, chenshing, entertaining; 
hi. ii. 

Utterance, “to die u/\ ?>. a mi* 
tram a = to the uttuimust; 
III. i. 


Vantage, opportunity: I. ii. 
Verity, truthfulness, IV. iii. 
Visards, masks, ill. ii. 

Vouch’d, assuiod, wat ranted; 111. 
iv. 


Want, "cannot w,”, ran help; 
III. vi. 

Warranted, justified; IV, iii. 
Wassail, icvehy; I. vii. 
Watching, waking; V. L 
Water rug, a kind of poodle; 
III. i. 

What, who; IV, Iii, 

What is, *.<?. what is the time of; 
HI. iv. 

When *tis, !.<?. “when the matte* 
is effected”; II. i, 

Which, who; V. i. 

While then, till then; III. L 
Whispers, whispers to; IV. iii. 
Wholesome, healthy; IV. iii. 
With, against; IV, iii. 

******% by; III* L 
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, on; IV. ii. 

Without, outside; III. iv. 
beyond; III. ii. 

Witness, testimony, evidence; II. 

Worm, small serpent; III. iv. 
Would, should; I. vii. 


Wrought, agitated; I. iii. 

Yawning peal, a peal which lulls 
to sleep; III. ii. 

Yesty, foaming; IV. i. 

Yet, in spite of all, notwith* 
standing; IV. iii. 
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